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Message from the Conference Chair 


Welcome to San Diego and the 2000 USENIX Annual Technical Conference! 


2000 is the 25th anniversary of USENIX and the 30th anniversary of UNIX. (And, depending on how you count, 
this is either the last USENIX of the 20th century or the first of the 21st—either way, it's a cause for celebration.) 


Kirk McKusick has done an exemplary job organizing the FREENIX Track, and John Heidemann and John Kohl 
have put together what looks like the best slate of invited talks we've had in years. The tutorial program, organized 
by Dan Klein, is, as always, outstanding. 


We have an excellent technical program this year. We received 90 submissions for the refereed track, of which we 
accepted 27. The program committee members were very happy with both the number and the quality of the 
submissions, which made our job more difficult but, in the end, more rewarding. Over the course of five weeks 
(and the Christmas/New Year/Y2K holiday), the program committee and 48 external reviewers wrote a total of 370 
reviews, slightly more than 4 reviews per paper. The program committee then met for two days to discuss the 
papers, decide which to accept, assign papers to sessions, and schedule the sessions over the course of the confer- 
ence. 


I greatly appreciate the program committee braving a snowstorm to attend the program committee meeting. This 
was the second year in a row that the meeting was held in New Jersey, in January, and the second year in a row we 
got hit with a freak snowstorm. (I wouldn't be surprised if this were the last time the USENIX Board selects some- 
one from New Jersey to chair the conference!) Fred Douglis, who is both a past program chair and a member of 
this year's program committee, was the unofficial "vice-chair" of the program committee, acting as both a sounding 
board and a continuous source of helpful suggestions. 


I thank the external reviewers for their efforts, especially those who reviewed six or more papers: Charles 
Antonelli, Liviu Iftode, Terence Kelly, Geoff Kuenning, Wee Teck Ng, Jonathan Shapiro, Oliver Spatscheck, and 
Erez Zadok. In addition, I would like to single out Liviu Iftode for special thanks; his efforts to raise the technical 
program to the highest possible standard were inspirational and went above and beyond the call of duty. 


The USENIX staff, especially Jane-Ellen Long, Ellie Young, Judy DesHarnais, and Toni Veglia, make being a pro- 
gram chair as easy as it could possibly be. They were always willing to (gently) remind me when I was about to 
miss a deadline, took care of all of the heavy lifting of putting the conference together, and left me with the fun 
part of the job—organizing the technical program. 


Finally, I would like to thank my former and current employers, Lucent Technologies—Bell Labs Research and 
Osprey Partners, and my former and current bosses, Avi Silberschatz and Jay Whipple, for their patience, 
understanding, and support. 


Christopher Small, Program Chair 
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Mapping and Visualizing the Internet 


Bill Cheswick 
Bell Laboratories 
ches@bell-labs.com 


Abstract 


We have been collecting and recording routing paths 
from a test host to each of over 90,000 registered 
networks on the Internet since August 1998. The 
resulting database contains interesting routing and 
reachability information, and is available to the pub- 
lic for research purposes. The daily scans cover ap- 
proximately a tenth of the networks on the Internet, 
with a full scan run roughly once a month. We have 
also been collecting Lucent’s intranet data, and ap- 
plied these tools to understanding its size and con- 
nectivity. We have also detected the loss of power to 
routers in Yugoslavia as the result of NATO bomb- 
ing. 

A simulated spring-force algorithm lays out the 
eraphs that results from these databases. This al- 
gorithm is well known, but has never been applied 
to such a large problem. The Internet graph, with 
around 88,000 nodes and 100,000 edges, is larger 
than those previously considered tractable by the 
data visualization community. The resulting Inter- 
net layouts are pleasant, though rather cluttered. 
On smaller networks, like Lucent’s intranet, the lay- 
outs present the data in a useful way. For the In- 
ternet data, we have also tried plotting a minimum 
distance spanning tree; by throwing away edges, the 
remaining graph can be made more accessible. 

Once a layout is chosen, it can be colored in var- 
ious ways to show network-relevant data, such as 
IP address, domain information, location, ISPs, and 
result of scan (completed, filtered, loop, etc). 

This paper expands and updates the description 
of the project given in an IEEE Computer article [1]. 


1 Introduction 


Network administrators have long used Van Jacob- 
son’s traceroute [15] to identify the path taken by 
outgoing packets towards a given destination. Each 
“hop” on the outgoing path is a router, and most 
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routers will respond to a traceroute-style packet with 
the IP address of one of its network interfaces. 

By obtaining a list of all announced networks on 
an internet, and discovering the path to each of these 
networks, we build a good picture of the “center” 
of the Internet, and a kind of picture of what the 
Internet looks like as a whole. Of course, this 1s 
an egocentric view, as it only captures the paths 
taken by our outgoing packets. Thus, the picture is 
a reachability graph, not a complete map. 

In the course of developing and testing our map- 
ping software, we discovered that mapping is a more 
generally useful pursuit, as it became obvious that 
mapping an intranet is valuable. Large intranets are 
hard to manage and offer many security problems. 
A map can yield a lot of information and can help 
spot likely leaks in a company’s perimeter security. 

Each morning the mapping program scans two 
separate networks: Lucent’s intranet and the Inter- 
net itself. On Lucent’s intranet, the mapping pro- 
gram does run full scans daily. On the Internet, our 
daily scans cover about one tenth of the destinations, 
reaching each announced network about three times 
a month. The mapping program runs full scans of 
the Internet about once a month. The Internet data 
is published on a web page [23] and saved to CD- 
ROM. We plan to run these scans for years. 

This scanning allows us to detect long-term rout- 
ing and connectivity changes on the Internet. We are 
likely to miss the outage of a major backbone for a 
few hours, unless it happens while we are scanning. 
But a natural disaster, or major act of terrorism or 
war, may well show up. 

Due to the magnitude of the resulting databases, 
a method of visualizing it is required. The eye can 
help us gain some understanding of the collected 
data. We can pick out interesting features for fur- 
ther investigation and find errors in Internet router 
configurations, such as routers that return invalid 
IP addresses. We'd like to have a large paper map 
with the properties of traditional flat maps: they 
can help one navigate towards destinations, deter- 
mine connectivity, readily reveal major features and 
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interesting relationships, and are hard to fold up. 

We use a spring-force algorithm to position the 
nodes on the map. A few simple rules govern the 
adjustment of a point’s position based on proximity 
of graph neighbors, number of incident edges, and 
the number and position of close nodes that are not 
neighbors. We shuffle these points for 20 hours on a 
400MHz Pentium to obtain the maps shown in this 
paper. The maps of Lucent take 20 minutes to an 
hour to lay out, depending on whether all the links 
are shown or just a spanning tree. Sample graph 
sizes are: 


networks edges nodes 
Lucent 3,366 1,963 1,660 
Internet 94,046 99,664 88,107 


2 Motivation 


The initial motivation for collecting path data came 
out of a Highlands Forum, a meeting that discussed 
possible responses to future infrastructure attacks 
using a scenario from the Rand Corporation. It was 
clear that a knowledge of the Internet’s topology 
might be useful to law enforcement when the na- 
tion’s infrastructure is under attack. Internet topol- 
ogy could also be useful for tracking anonymous 
packets back to their source [2]. 

An openly available map could be useful to mon- 
itor the connectivity of the Internet, and would be 
helpful to a variety of investigators. In particular, it 
might be useful to know how connectivity changes 
before and during an attack on the Internet infras- 
tructure. 

Good ISPs already watch this kind of informa- 
tion in near real-time to monitor the health of their 
own networks, but they rarely know anything (or 
care much) about the status of networks that are 
not directly connect to theirs. No one is responsible 
for watching the whole Internet. Of course, given its 
size, the entire Internet is difficult to watch. There 
is a major web of interconnecting ISPs that in some 
sense defines the “middle” of the net—the most im- 
portant part. 

Our current attempts, using traceroute-style 
packets, only map outgoing paths, and only from 
our test host—we discuss these limitations below. 
Even this limited connectivity information can yield 
insights about who is connected to whom. 

The database itself can be useful for routing stud- 
ies and graph theorists looking for real-world data 
to work with. Since we are collecting the data daily 
over a long period of time, we may be able to ex- 
tract interesting trends. We systematically collect 
data daily, building a consistent database that can 
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be used to reconstruct routing on the Internet ap- 
proximately for any day where mapping was done, 
at least the paths from our scanning host. 

The mapping software has lent itself to another 
pressing problem: controlling an intranet. Software 
that can handle 100,000 nodes on the Internet can 
easily handle intranets of similar size. An intranet 
map can be colored to show insecure areas, business 
units, connections to remote offices, etc. 

Our visualizations of the Internet itself have at- 
tracted wide media interest [25] [26]. Media gener- 
ally visually represents the Internet by showing peo- 
ple staring at a web browser. Our maps give some 
idea of the size and complexity of the Internet. 


3 Network Mapping 


Our tracing data consists of paths from a test host 
towards a single host on a destination network. The 
list of possible destinations is obtained from the 
routing arbiter database [28]. This is a central reg- 
istry of all assigned Internet addresses, including 
those used only privately. Each provides a target 
network address, such as 135.104.0.0/16. 

We should also include networks announced in 
the core routing tables but not contained in the rout- 
ing arbiter database. Preliminary analysis of these 
tables reveal that we miss approximately twenty per- 
cent of the networks. These omissions will be cor- 
rected when we start the multiple-source mapping 
described below. 

We need to scan towards a particular host on the 
target network. It is not particularly important that 
the host actually be present. The network scanner 
randomly picks an IP number on each network that 
is likely to be in use. This random selection is bi- 
ased based on a quick survey of commonly-used IP 
addresses (e.g., the most common last octet is 1 and 
lower numbers are more common). Essentially, we 
are performing a slow host scan over time until a 
responsive host is found. 

If the trace reaches a host on the target network, 
the address is saved for future traces. More than half 
the traces end with silence (due to an invalid address 
or firewall) or an ICMP error reporting failure. 

This technique only records an outgoing packet 
path. The incoming path is often different: many 
Internet routes are asymmetric, as ISP interconnect 
agreements often divert traffic through different con- 
nections. We do not know of a reliable way to dis- 
cover return packet paths, but some ideas are dis- 
cussed in section 7. 

The path may vary between traces, or even in- 
dividual probes, depending on outages, redundant 
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links, reconfigurations, etc. This means the map- 
ping program may occasionally ‘discover’ paths that 
don’t exist. Imagine a packet to Germany that is el- 
ther routed through the United Kingdom or France 
at. random, for example. As alternate packets travel 
through alternate paths, the mapping program will 
infer connections between the alternate paths that 
do not exist. We believe that load-balancing over 
large stretches of paths is rare, so the effect of them 
is limited. In terms of outages and routing changes, 
the number of routes changing during a scan should 
be relatively small in most cases. 

The technique employed only discovers the IP 
path. Each link along this path may not actually 
represent a physical link. For example, if an ISP is 
running their backbone over ATM, then each link 
represents a virtual circuit that may travel through 
many ATM nodes. Depending on how the ATM net- 
work is configured, such an ISP’s backbone may ap- 
pear to be completely connected, even though it isn’t 
physically true. From an IP standpoint, however, 
detecting the physical connectivity is extremely dif- 
ficult. 

The target, date, path data, and path completion 
codes are recorded in a simple text format, described 
in appendix A. The database is manipulated with 
traditional UNIX text tools and some simple addi- 
tional programs. 

Each day’s database is compressed and stored 
permanently. Copies are available upon request. 
The latest Internet database is available daily online 
[23]. The compressed database is about 10-20MB: 
we periodically strip out old paths in order to keep 
its size down (Special snapshots of the database are 
taken before this, however). 


3.1 Mapping, Not Hacking 


We do not want our tracing to be confused with 
hacking probes, so the mapping must proceed gin- 
gerly. The mapping program probes with UDP 
packets addressed to high port numbers ranging 
from about 33,000 to 50,000. Most intrusion de- 
tection systems recognize these as traceroute-style 
packets, though our port range is larger than trace- 
route’s. At worse, the probes tend to confuse system 
administrators, as there are few real services that use 
these ports. 

The path is discovered one hop at a time. For 
each hop, a probe is sent out. If no reply is received 
in 5 seconds, a second probe is sent. If no reply is 
received to the second probe in 15 more seconds, a 
third probe is sent. If no reply is received within 45 
seconds after the third probe is sent, the path dis- 


covery is halted. Stopping a path trace after failing 
only one hop stops us from discovering the second 
half of many paths [5], but makes us less threatening 
network citizens. A new scanner will try one hop be- 
yond these IP “holes”, giving us some idea of what 
we are missing. 

Since we do not want our mapping to be con- 
fused with hacking network probes, it is vital that 
curious system administrators can easily determine 
what we are doing. Our first clue to them is the 
name of our mapping host, ches-netmapper, and 
the domain research.bell-labs.com. This name 
itself tells most of the story, and we think this makes 
most administrators who do notice the packets nod 
and move on to other work. 

We maintain a web page describing this project 
[22]. Tom Limoncelli, who runs the network that 
contains our mapping host, has had to field a number 
of queries about our activities, added a DNS TXT 
record to netmapper’s entry that points to our web 
page. In addition, he suggested the world’s short- 
est (and safest) web server to direct queries to the 
project’s web page (the web server just cat’s a file). 

A few network administrators have complained. 
They either did not like the probe, or our packets 
cluttered their logs. (The Australian Parliament was 
the first on the list!). We record these networks in an 
opt-out list and cease probing them. Certainly oth- 
ers may have simply blocked our packets, or filtered 
our probes out of their logs. It would be interest- 
ing to compare hosts that were reached early in the 
scans and later fell out of sight. 

We have been in touch with a number of emer- 
gency response groups to explain our activity. We 
want them to understand the mapping activity and 
satisfy their justifiable curiosity. We would have a 
much harder time justifying our probes if we ran 
overt host or port scans, which often precede a hack- 
ing attack. We believe only a tiny percentage of 
the Internet system administrators have noticed our 
mapping efforts. 

The mapping machine itself is highly resistant 
to network invasion: some other network scans have 
promoted powerful hacking responses. Of course, 
like any other publicly-accessible machine, it could 
fall to denial-of-service attacks. 


4 Map Layout 


We use a force-directed method similar to previ- 
ous work [8] [6] to lay out the graph. The basic 
idea is to model the graph as a physical system and 
then to find the set of node positions that minimizes 
the total energy. The standard model employed is 
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spring attraction and electrical repulsion. Attrac- 
tion is done by connecting any two connected nodes 
by a spring. The repulsive force derives by giving 
each node a positive electrical charge, so that they 
repel each other. 

Once you have this model, finding a minimum 
has been well studied. In particular, the most com- 
mon techniques are gradient descent [13], conjugate 
gradient [14], and simulated annealing [13]. None 
of these algorithms are guaranteed to find a global 
minimum in a reasonable time, but they are able to 
approximately minimum configurations. We choose 
to use gradient descent because of the ease of coding 
it. 

Previous work on graph drawing, however, has 
considered graphs the size of our Internet dataset 
as huge [9] [16], and extending the runtime results 
of previous work to our graph and adjusting for a 
faster machine yield times on the order of months 
to millennia. Thus, the standard algorithms are too 
slow for our graph. We employ two tricks to more 
quickly compute a layout, at the cost of possibly 
being less optimal. 

The first trick is replace the electrical repulsive 
field with spring repulsion. Imagine that any two 
nodes which do not share an edge are connected, via 
infinite strings, to a spring. Thus, if the nodes are 
further apart than the rest length of the spring, there 
is no force applied. If the nodes are are closer than 
the spring’s rest length, the spring is compressed, 
and the nodes are pushed apart. This gives us a 
bounded repulsive force, which means that instead of 
having to calculate a quadratic number of repulsive 
forces, the number of repulsive forces goes down to 
approximately linear, since pairs of points that are 
further apart than the rest length can be ignored. 
Thus, the exact repulsive force on each node can be 
calculated in approximately linear time. 

The real optimization, however, is laying out the 
graph one layer at a time. First the links to our three 
ISPs are laid out and the system is iterated until 
they stop moving “very much.” Then, all the routers 
one hop further away are added, and the system is 
iterated (which may move the nodes from previous 
levels as well). Then the next hop, and so on. This 
tends to give placement based on information high 
in the tree. A movie of an early version of the layout 
process for Lucent data is available at our web page 
[24]. 

Our original layouts showed all the paths. This 
resulted in a picture such as figure 1 *. While the 


'Due to printing limitations, all figures are rendered in 
black and white. To view color figures, visit our web site at 
http: //www.cheswick.com/ches/map/mapfigs/ 
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middle is mostly a muddle, the edges showed intrigu- 
ing details. Note that a 36x40 inch plot is much more 
useful—a dense graph is easier to view on a larger 
printout. Dave Presotto described this smaller ver- 
sion as a smashed peacock on a windshield. 

The map is colored using IP address; the first 
three octets of the IP number are used as the red, 
green, and blue color values respectively. This sim- 
plistic coloring actually shows communities and ISPs 
quite well. 

We can already see features on this map: The 
fans at the edges show some interesting communi- 
ties: Finland, AOL, some DISA.MIL, and Telstra 
(Australia and New Zealand). Looking at the color 
version of the map reveals a middle that is very mud- 
dled, showing our ISPs at the time: UUnet (green) 
and BBN (deep blue). SprintNet (sky blue) peeks 
through the sides. 

The eye is drawn to a rather large star at the top 
of the picture, which represents the Cable and Wire- 
less (cw.net) backbone, formerly the MCI backbone, 
formerly NSFnet. It is a major feature (if not the 
major feature) on the map. There are two reasons 
for this: (i) they are a huge backbone provider, and 
(ii) their backbone is an ATM network, connecting 
well over a hundred nodes around the world. Since 
our scanning is run at the IP level (level 3), this large 
network collapses to a single point. The smaller 
“Koosh” balls may be other ATM networks—we 
have not investigated this. 

This map has changed over time, as we change 
our routing and ISP configurations. As we have done 
so, the predominant colors have changed as well. 

We started collecting and preserving DNS names 
for the routers in March 1999. The collection of 
canonical names provides a rich source of data we 
can use to color the graph drawing. For example, 
colors can be selected based on top-level domain, 
showing the approximate country location of the 
hosts, or second-level domain, showing ownership of 
hosts. 


4.1 Spanning tree plots 


Though poster-sized versions of this map were quite 
beautiful (and quite popular), they did not really 
meet our original visualization goals. The middle 
was a mess, and it did not look like we could iter- 
ate our way out of it, so the resulting map was not 
particularly useful. 

When we computed and plotted a minimum dis- 
tance spanning tree (which we will define as a span- 
ning tree of the original graph such that the distance 
from the root is preserved), the picture became much 
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Figure 1: “Peacock-on-the-windshield” map from data taken in September 1998. The circled network is 
cw.net. Color versions of all figures are available at http://www. cheswick.com/ches/map/mapfigs/ 
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Figure 2: Minimum distance spanning tree for data collected on 2 November 1999. The circled star at the 
bottom is cw.net. The black foreground lines are links through net 12/8, Worldnet, one of our ISPs. 


clearer. This is a cheat in one sense: our packets do 
not always take the shortest path. But the clutter 
in the middle cleaned up nicely (see figure 2). 


If we consider only one shortest path to each des- 
tination, our graph turns into a tree, and the layout 
program can produce a much neater drawing. Alter- 
natively, we could have used a graphing algorithm 
designed to lay out trees of arbitrary size [7], which 
tend to be faster than the general algorithms. Many 
of the tree drawing algorithms, however, result in 
unappealing drawings, due to two features of the re- 
sulting tree: the shallow nodes have very high degree 
(over 100, in some cases) and deep nodes have very 
low degree. Most of the standard algorithms work 
well for trees with relatively low degree trees (around 
two to ten). 


Running our layout heuristic on the tree results 
in a very different map. The muddle in the middle is 
gone. The map looks less like a neuron and more like 
a coral fan or a space-filling curve. We can now trace 
individual paths from our host to most destinations. 
The cw.net backbone is still spectacular, and still 
somewhat muddled. 

We lose about 5% of the edges of the graph when 
we throw away this inconvenient data. The edges 
still show interesting communities, but we can see 
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much more now. By eliminating a number of incon- 
venient edges, we can make the map more useful, 
and traceable by the eye. 

Now we can add those missing edges back in the 
background, drawing them in an unobtrusive color, 
such as light cyan. In some cases, the alternate 
routes show up nicely. In others, the muddle is back, 
but out of harm’s way. Some nodes attract a num- 
ber of redundant connections, which the eye can pick 
out easily. 

What works fairly well for the Internet works 
wonderfully for Lucent’s intranet. ‘That network 
has “only” 3,000 announced networks (versus some 
90,000 registered for the Internet at this writing.) 
The full map is shown in figure 3. 


5 Watching Networks Under Duress 


Internet monitors have detected major disconnec- 
tions before; there were stories of ping utilities that 
incidentally mapped the extend of the Internet out- 
age caused by the Loma Prieta earthquake using 
pings. Our data captured one aspect of NATO 
bombing of Yugoslavia in the spring of 1999. 
During the first month of the war few if any In- 
ternet links were cut. But in early May, the bombing 
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Figure 3: Lucent’s intranet as of 1 October 1999. 
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Figure 4: The number of reachable routers in the .yu domain over the course of the armed conflict. 
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moved to the power grid, and the resulting discon- 
nection is clearly shown in figure 4. The connectivity 
returned slowly. Incidentally, the reachable routes in 
neighboring Bosnia also declined. We inferred (cor- 
rectly) that Bosnia relies largely on the Yugoslavian 
power grid. 

Figure 5 and figure 6 compare May 2nd and May 
3rd of the NATO bombing. It is interesting to note 
two large spiny “Koosh” balls in the upper right of 
the map have been significantly reduced. This would 
seem to imply that although the core routers at the 
center of the “KKoosh” balls were not directly dam- 
aged, many of the outlying routers were affected, 
possibly through power loss. 

The maps also reveal that there appear to be 
only a few distinct routes into the Balkans from our 
test host. ‘The power of the mapping technology is 
quickly apparent when viewing the limited number 
of gateways that appear, showing the connectivity of 
Yugoslavian domains with the rest of the Internet. 

We detected the results of distant damage in an 
semi-automated way. We doubt that we are the 
first to consider the military uses. The usefulness is 
limited, because the exact physical location of most 
routers isn’t known. Related techniques will doubt- 
less be useful for monitoring the extent of other nat- 
ural disasters, particularly in well-connected parts of 
the world. 


6 Related Work 


There are a number of Internet data collection and 
mapping projects underway. Some have been run- 
ning for a number of years, such as John Quarter- 
man’s Matrix Information and Directory Services 
[18], which includes the “Internet weather report.” 
Martin Dodge has collected many representations of 
networks at Cybergeography [21]. Pansiot and Grad 
[12] mapped paths to 5,000 destinations. The Mer- 
cator project at USC [10] tries to get a picture of 
the Internet at a given instance in time. 

In terms of long-term mapping, k claffy and 
CAIDA are collecting a number of metrics from the 
Internet with skitter [19]. They have mapped the 
MBone, and collected path data to major web sites. 
We choose to map to each known network, prefer- 
ring to map to everything that exists, rather than 
everything that is used (i.e. the web servers). Our 
goal is to discover every possible path, not just those 
in use. 

Internet maps are often laid out on the globe or 
other physical map. The desire to map the Inter- 
net to geography is compelling, but it tends to end 
up with dense blobs of ink on North America, Eu- 
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rope, and other well-connected regions’. However, 
connections to distant and more sparsely connected 
regions can be represented nicely, c.f. Quarterman’s 
map of connections to South America. 

The problem with this method is the well- 
connected areas remain thoroughly inked, without a 
prayer of tracing paths through them. One approach 
is to simplify the map, showing connections by au- 
tonomous systems rather than individual routers. 
This is akin to showing the interstates on one map, 
and then creating local maps for each state. How- 
ever, the AS connectivity graph is, proportionally, 
more connected than the IP graph, so the graph is 
still not very legible. 

Interactive visualization tools can aid in navigat- 
ing a database like ours. One can zoom, query, and 
browse at will. It is hard to see the entire net clearly 
on a screen: there are far too few pixels. However, 
H3Viewer [11] [17] is one tool that looks like a good 
start to such a tool. It displays a spanning tree of 
the graph and allows the user both to navigate the 
tree and also view the non-tree edges. 


7 Future Work 


At present, we are scanning out from a single test 
host. If we run the same scans from multiple hosts 
throughout the world, we will discover many more 
edges, and create a more accurate map of the “mid- 
dle” of the Internet. We will discover the incoming 
paths to test hosts from the outgoing paths of other 
test hosts. Clearly, we need to expand the number of 
test locations. If we use enough of these, we should 
be able to fill in almost all the links that we can’t see 
now because we never use them in out-going paths. 

We originally thought that we would need to lo- 
cate computers world-wide, or obtain volunteers to 
run our mapping. Jorg Nonnenmacher suggested 
that we might offer a screen saver that displays 
an updated network map, and would perform mod- 
est mapping chores from sites scattered all over the 
world when instructed from a central site. 

Jorg’s suggestion is seductive, but it would have 
to be engineered very carefully to avoid abuse. The 
real problem, however, is that the tracing packets 
are slightly noxious. It would be best if we could 
preserve the return address, so they always appear 
to come from ches-netmapper. This makes filtering 
and reporting easier for those who watch and care 
about these packets. 


*Producing a map distorted based on Internet connectiv- 
ity in order to alleviate this problem might be an interesting 
problem for some cartographer. 
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Figure 5: Map of paths to the Yugoslavian networks on May 2, colored by network. 
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Figure 6: Map of the Yugoslavian Internet on May 3, colored by network. The main hubs in the upper right 
are still reachable, but they have lost a lot of leaves. 
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Others have suggested that we use loose source 
routing to guide the probe packets down the de- 
sired paths. Though some have reported some suc- 
cess with this approach [10], we have found that a 
large majority of the Internet either blocks IP pack- 
ets with options, or at least refuses to process them. 
We could display these nodes on our map—an inter- 
esting visualization. 

We intend to use IP tunneling to distribute 
probe packets. We need volunteers to add a sim- 
ple tunnel to their router for us. ‘Then we tun- 
nel packets to their router, with return addresses 
of ches-netmapper. Packets would trace outward 
paths from each tunneling router, and the results 
neatly returned to us. Sensitive sites would see fa- 
miliar packets, though they may come in over new 
links. Of course, the tunneling routers would see 
each packet twice. These wide scans would need 
a lot more packets, so we probably couldn’t run 
them daily. Also, such packets might be dropped 
by ingress filters. 

The resulting data ought to enable us build a 
mesh that closely describes the core of the Internet. 
We are not yet sure how to plot it—the data surely 
will look like our “peacock” and will need reduction 
or interactive visualization tools. And our layout 
tool only works on rooted trees at the moment. 

There is also a tricky problem sewing this data 
together. Traceroutes going in two different direc- 
tions through a router may result in the router re- 
porting two different IP addresses. How do we deter- 
mine that those different IP addresses belong to the 
same router? There are several possibilities, includ- 
ing looking at the return IP of ICMP error messages 
[10]. 

We will still need to determine the number and 
position of sites needed to adequately map the “cen- 
ter” of the Internet. 

Utilizing a third dimension in representing the 
graph is very tempting, either by doing the layout in 
three dimensions or using the third dimension to rep- 
resent distance from us. The graph is too large for 
current VRML implementations that we are aware 
of, but ought to be easily handled by rendering en- 
gines. The other major problem is in order to avoid 
‘background clutter,’ fog must be used, which means 
that a viewer can only see a local picture of the In- 
ternet at any given time. 

Several people have taken our data to run 
through their visualization tools. Alas, modern dis- 
plays simply lack the pixels to display the whole 
thing at once without some form of abbreviation. 
We look forward to their results. 

We now have almost two years of data concern- 
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ing the Internet. We would like to create a movie 
of how the Internet’s topology has changed over our 
dataset. The problem is making the picture for Jan- 
uary 12th look enough like the picture for January 
11th that the movie is fairly smooth while still show- 
ing a decent picture for both days. This is compli- 
cated by the fact that companies change ISPs and 
ISPs change internal connectivity, peering arrange- 
ments, routing decisions, and router - IP address 
assignments. 


8 Conclusion 


The mapping technology can reveal insights about 
large networks. We’ve used these tools on intranets 
as well, to help show our company’s connectivity. 
Some intranet maps clearly show routing leaks and 
other errors. We have used colors to show insecure 
regions, new acquisitions, and rare domains (do- 
mains with very few mapped hosts), which usually 
denote a leak or misconfiguration. The maps helped 
debug our corporate routing table, which contained 
route announcements for lsu. edu and the US Postal 
Service. 

The Internet maps, while seemingly less useful 
have certainly excited the media, who lacks good 
visuals of the Internet [25] [26]. From a less scientific 
standpoint, the maps are interesting to look at, and 
one publisher created a poster out of it [27]. 

A number of researchers have picked up the rout- 
ing database and run it through their visualization 
tools or run graph-theoretic analyses of it, and one 
paper (that we know of) has resulted so far [3]. As 
the data collection began in August, 1998, it pro- 
vides a good deal of information about routing for a 
longer period of time than most routing studies to 
date have employed. 


9 Availability 


Low resolution versions of various maps are avail- 
able on-line [22]. High resolution versions are avail- 
able commercially. Machine-readable high resolu- 
tion maps are not available, and the mapping and 
layout code are proprietary. The authors will at- 
tempt to lay out interesting data sets on request, 
though the programs are tuned for the Internet data 
and layouts of significantly different types of data 
have not been satisfactory so far. 

Our databases are also available at our web site, 
both the label database and the route database. His- 
toric and current databases are available, along with 
the explanation of the database format from ap- 
pendix A. 
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A Database format and details 


Each day’s run produces three files: the path 
database, an updated list of router names, and a 
log. Each is in text form, suitable for processing by 
traditional UNIX filters. All three files are archived 
for long-term reference. 

The log contains the collection information, with 
some lines containing a Greenwich time stamp. 


A.1 Path database 


The path database contains one line per target net- 
work, and is divided into fields separated by white 
space. The first field is the target network, in a fa- 
miliar form: 


135.104.0.0/16 


The filters assume that all four octets are present. 
The remaining fields are in the form: 


<name>=[<date>:]value 


where <date> has the form yyyymmdd, suitable for 
sorting (although not Y10K compliant). 

The field types are listed below. Only the first 
four appear in current databases—the rest are dep- 
recated and have not been used since fall 1998. Some 
fields may appear more than once, representing data 
collected at different times. They are usually sorted 
by date. 


Name Date Value Description 

Path yes see below __ path to target 
Probe yes (none) date of last test 
Target yes IP addr host on target net 
Whiner yes email addr don’t scan this net 
Asnpath no unused deprecated 

Name no net owner not _used 
Complete no (none) deprecated 
Pathdate no date deprecated 


The path field contains a comma-separated list 
of IP numbers, possibly followed by a completion 
code. If no code is present, the path reached the 
target. The other completion codes are: 


deprecated 
firewall encountered 


? same as !? 
'F ICMP filtered 
'H ICMP host unreach. 


'N ICMP net. unreach. firewall, filtered, etc 


IR routing loop, deprecated 
'L routing loop 

'Z incomplete deprecated 

!! incomplete deprecated 


'? incomplete no response 
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bad guess for the target 


A.2 Label database 


The label database has one entry per line. Each 
entry has three fields separated by white space: an 
IP number, a label, and the date (as yyyymmdd) it 
was collected. 

The label consists of a name as returned by a 
DNS PTR lookup. If a domain nameserver reported 
“no such domain,” the domain of that nameserver 
is given in parenthesis. This gives some idea of who 
owns the IP address. If there is no answer, the label 
is the IP number enclosed in less-than/greater-than 
symbols: <135.104.53.2>. 
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Abstract 


Analyzing the dynamic behavior and performance 
of complex software systems is difficult. Currently 
available systems either analyze each process in iso- 
lation, only provide system level cumulative statis- 
tics, or provide a fixed and limited number of pro- 
cess group related statistics. The Linux Trace 
Toolkit (LTT) introduced here provides a novel, 
modular, and extensible way of recording and an- 
alyzing complete system behavior. Because all sig- 
nificant system events are recorded, it is possible to 
analyze any desired subset of the running processes, 
and for instance distinguish between the time spent 
waiting for some relevant event (data from disk or 
another process) versus time spent waiting for some 
unrelated process to use up its time slice. 


Despite the extensive information gathered, experi- 
mental results show that the LTT time and memory 
overhead is minimal (< 2.5% when observing core 
kernel events). Moreover, due to the LTT and Linux 
kernel modularity and open source code availability, 
the system is easily extended both in terms of sys- 
tem events gathered, and of later post-processing 
and graphical presentation. 


1 Introduction 


System performance measurement, for understand- 
ing and optimization, may be performed at differ- 
ent levels according to varying needs. For exam- 
ple, system administrators need to understand what 
is using up all the resources and where the bottle- 
necks are; this may help determine which hardware 
upgrade would be most beneficial, or who is abus- 
ing the system. On the other hand, the application 
user or developer wants to understand where all the 


elapsed time is spent; this may include several re- 
lated processes as well as system services such as 
network and file systems. 


At the system level, easily available performance 
data usually includes the average load, number of in- 
terrupts, number of packets sent and received, and 
number of disk blocks read and written. At user 
level, it is possible to obtain per process and per pro- 
cess group the elapsed time, system and user CPU 
time, number of input/output operations, instruc- 
tion counts and portion of CPU time spent in each 
function. 


This information is sufficient to analyze the overall 
system performance or single CPU intensive pro- 
cesses. However, a different approach is required to 
analyze complex networked multi-process software 
systems, running on multi-processor systems, and 
taking into account the aggressive disk caching pol- 
icy of modern operating systems. An excellent ex- 
ample of such a complex performance problem is 
the recent discussions on the Linux kernel mailing 
lists about the lower than expected performance on 
very high-end web servers. After tedious ad hoc 
manual code instrumentation and repeated exper- 
iments, they eventually focused on two perceived 
problems: coarse grain locking in the TCP/IP stack 
and the thundering herd problem (several daemons 
were awakened when new data arrived while a single 
daemon could use the data anyway). Such complex 
and specialized applications motivate the need for a 
comprehensive yet low-overhead, modular, and ex- 
tensible event monitoring system for detailed per- 
formance analysis. 


In section 2, existing profiling and measurement 
tools are reviewed and discussed. Section 3 de- 
tails the architecture of the new Linux Trace Toolkit 
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(LTT) presented here. Section 4 presents the over- 
head caused by LTT. Section 5 presents cases where 
LTT has been used to analyze system behavior and 
compares LTT to existing analysis tools. Section 6 
discusses possible future directions. 


2 Related work 


As discussed in the previous section, there are two 
broad categories of existing profiling tools. The first 
is aimed at the detailed analysis of individual appli- 
cations and the second is aimed at an overview of 
the system’s behavior. 


In the first category, we find tools such as DCPI [9], 
Morph [11], Path Profiler [6], Quantify [1] and 
GProf [12], to name a few. DCPI provides a de- 
tailed analysis of different processes running on a 
system down to pipeline stalls. In order to provide 
its highly detailed data, DCPI uses a very high fre- 
quency interrupt. Similarly, Morph uses the clock 
interrupt to gather data in order to optimize appli- 
cations off-line. Both systems fail to provide their 
user with information on the interactions of the dif- 
ferent processes. Neither enable the user to under- 
stand the dynamics of the observed system. Path 
Profiler is based on work done by J. Larus and T. 
Ball [8] and, contrary to DCPI and Morph, is an 
instrumentational approach to data sampling. Path 
Profiler is much like GProf but is much richer in de- 
tail. Here, the problem is the overhead. By the au- 
thors’ own evaluation, the overhead is around 30%. 
On a normal running system, this is often not tol- 
erable. As reported in [6], Quantify uses techniques 
similar to Path Profiler to provide profiling informa- 
tion, but its capabilities remain confined to analyz- 
ing one process at a time. Moreover, its overhead is 
unpublished. 


All these profiling systems provide detailed analysis 
of one or many processes, but fail to provide in- 
formation on system dynamics. Yet, two of these 
systems bare a significant contribution that is used 
by LTT and that provides an efficient way to col- 
lect a high volume of data without hindering system 
performance. DCPI and Morph use a combination 
of kernel modifications, driver, and daemon to col- 
lect the necessary data for their operation. This is a 
departure from the traditional practice of using new 
system calls or adding entries to the /proc directory 
and provides a wealth of opportunities for profiling 
and measuring systems. 
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On the other end of the spectrum, we find such tools 
as UNIX ps and top and the Windows NT Perfor- 
mance Monitor [15]. The former often use the con- 
tent of the /proc directory to present the user with 
system statistics. The later uses system calls that 
enable the user to read into kernel counters. Both 
are based on sampling or on crude event counting. 
Both lack the possibility to track the order in which 
events occurred or their details. They cannot, there- 
fore, be relied on to offer a correct appreciation of 
the underlying system’s dynamics. 


In a category of their own, we find specialized tools 
that enable the user to track key system events while 
preserving their order of occurrence and some de- 
tails. These tools have primarily been used for de- 
bugging or for security auditing. They have not 
been designed for measurement or characterization. 
For instance, WindView [2], DejaView [3] and the 
Hyperkernel Trace Utility [4] are primarily designed 
to help embedded system designers understand the 
dynamics of their systems in order to clarify syn- 
chronization and resource usage problems. The se- 
curity auditing tools are limited by their own pur- 
pose. That is, their usage cannot be generalized 
to purposes other than security auditing. Neither 
category is intended to provide the user with sys- 
tem performance analysis. Moreover, the debugging 
tools, which are far more elaborate than the secu- 
rity oriented tools mentioned, are all proprietary. 
Therefore, they cannot be improved and extended 
in the same way by the user community. 


Another approach is used in SimOS_ [13] which 
simulates the hardware on which an operating sys- 
tem runs in order to retrieve information regarding 
its behavior and how applications interact. This, 
though, remains a simulated system and cannot be 
used on production systems. In this regard, LTT is 
not unique in the information it provides. Yet, it is 
the only tool available for a mainstream operating 
system that has been designed from the ground up 
in order to provide the user with not only a view 
of the dynamic behavior of the system, but also a 
characterization of its behavior and a measurement 
of the different latencies suffered by and because of 
the different processes running. Moreover, it is an 
Open-source project and can, therefore, be modified 
and extended under the GNU General Public Li- 
cense [5]. 
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Figure 1: LTT architecture. 


3 Toolkit architecture 


LTT is composed of independent software modules. 
Each module has been designed in order to facilitate 
extension while minimizing performance overhead. 
Figure 1 represents the architecture used. Note 
that, for reasons of simplicity, only the architectural 
parts of the Linux kernel relating to LTT’s function- 
ality are presented. Details for the Linux architec- 
ture can be found in [10, 14]. Details for a general 
UNIX system architecture can be found in [16, 7]. 
The arrows indicate the flow of information through 
the different modules making up LTT. The primary 
source of information being the instrumented ker- 
nel. The source of this primary information is not 
attributed to a kernel component in particular since 
many components convey trace information. There- 
fore, not all the modules producing information are 
illustrated, to simplify presentation, but they are all 
discussed in detail below. 


Basically, events are forwarded to the trace module 
via the kernel trace facility. The trace module, vis- 
ible in user space as an entry in the /dev directory, 
then logs the events in its buffer. Finally, the trace 
daemon reads from the trace module device and 
commits the recorded events into a user-provided 
file. 


Section 3.1 discusses the kernel trace facility. Sec- 
tion 3.2 discusses the instrumentation of the kernel. 
Section 3.3 discusses the trace module. Section 3.4 
discusses the trace daemon. Finally, section 3.5 dis- 
cusses the data analysis and presentation software 
that come with LTT. 


3.1 Kernel trace facility 


The kernel trace facility is an extension to the core 
kernel facilities. Its function is to provide a unique 
entry point to all the other kernel facilities that 
would like an event to be traced. However, it does 
not log the events. Rather, it forwards the trace 
request to the trace module. 


To achieve such functionality, the trace module has 
to register itself with the trace facility upon system 
startup, if it was compiled as part of the kernel. 
When compiled and loaded as a separate module, 
the registration will take place when the module is 
loaded. When registering, the trace module pro- 
vides the trace facility with a call-back function that 
is to be called whenever an event occurs. If no trace 
module is registered, then the traced events are ig- 
nored. Furthermore, it provides the trace module 
with the possibility to configure the way the instruc- 
tion pointer values are recorded upon the occurrence 
of a system call. For instance, since most system 
calls are done from a loaded library rather than from 
the code belonging to the running application, it is a 
desirable feature to specify either the number of call 
depths on the stack or an address range from which 
the instruction pointer should come from. Once set, 
the kernel will browse the stack to find an instruc- 
tion pointer matching the desired constraints, when- 
ever a system call occurs. 


In summary, the kernel trace facility acts as a link 
between the trace module and the different kernel 
facilities. 


3.2 Kernel instrumentation 


The kernel instrumentation consists of the different 
events being traced in the kernel. There are dif- 
ferent types of events. Each type of event has its 
own data set and, as such, the length of a trace en- 
try varies according to the type of event recorded. 
Within a given type, there can be different subtypes. 
This allows various degrees of detail. Figure 2 lists 
for every type of event existing subtypes and the 
recorded data. 


Given the number of modifications to the kernel 
source code and the number of files modified, a set 
of macros has been used instead of a direct call to 
the services of the trace facility. During compila- 
tion of the kernel, if the tracing is disabled in the 
configuration, the added code will have no effect. If 
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tracing is selected, then the macros will be replaced 
by the portion of code that sets the desired values 
and calls the trace facility. 


3.3. Trace module 


The trace module is a key element of the architec- 
ture. The performance of the trace process largely 
depends on it. In theory, the goal of the trace mod- 
ule is simple: store the incoming event descriptions 
and deliver them efficiently to the trace daemon. 
In practice, its implementation is much more elab- 
orate. There are many reasons for this. 


First, the trace module must retrieve additional in- 
formation for each event. This additional informa- 
tion consists of the time at which the event occurred 
and the CPU identifier. Since the absolute time is 
large (an 8 byte pair consisting of seconds and mi- 
croseconds), only the time difference between the 
current event and the time at which the last buffer 
switch occurred is recorded. The time of the last 
buffer switch is necessary to support a double buffer- 
ing scheme explained below. Given the size of the 
buffers and the frequency of event occurrences, 4 
bytes suffice. Note that the trace module uses the 
do_gettimeofday kernel call in Linux in order to ob- 
tain the absolute time at which an event occurred. 
Under Pentium type PCs, this call uses the pro- 
cessor’s Time Stamp Counter (TSC) which enables 
microsecond precision on timestamps. 


Second, the trace module must be configurable. The 
following configuration options are possible: 


Set event data buffer size. 


Set event mask. 


Set event details mask. 
Record CPU ID. 
e Track a given PID. 


e ‘Track a given process group. 
e Track a given GID. 
e Track a given UID. 


e Set call depth at which the instruction pointer 
is to be fetched for a system call. 


e Set an address range from which the instruction 
pointer is to be fetched for a system call. 


The event mask is used to determine whether an 
event is to be logged. The event details mask is 
used to determine whether the details of a given 
event are to be recorded. Tracking a PID, process 
group, GID, or UID, will result in the logging of 
only the events occurring during the execution of a 
process fitting the right description. The call depth 
and address range for a system call have previously 
been discussed. Configuration is done through the 
ioctl system call. 


Third, the trace module must be reentrant since an 
event can occur from two different levels of prior- 
ity at the same time. For instance, the trace mod- 
ule could be dealing with a system call event when 
an interrupt occurs. Given the fact that interrupts 
have priority over any other event and that different 
interrupts have different priorities, the processing of 
the system call will be suspended and an interrupt 
event will call upon the trace module. To solve this 
issue a kernel lock is used during the critical part 
of the event treatment. This though raises another 
concern. Holding a kernel lock for an extended pe- 
riod of time can be costly given the frequency at 
which some events can occur. This is not the case 
with LTT, since the kernel lock used is held only for 
the time of the logging of the event into the mod- 
ule’s buffer. Furthermore, since the logging proce- 
dure does not call upon any other procedure, there 
can be no priority-inversion problem. Each event 
logging is interruptible once it has released the ker- 
nel lock by any higher priority event. 


In order to be accessible through the virtual file- 
system as a device, the trace module provides a ba- 
sic set of file operations. These are: 


® open, upon which a pointer to the task struc- 
ture of the caller is kept in order to be used by 
the trace module when the trace buffer is full. 


e ioctl, to provide the daemon with a way to con- 
figure tracing. 


e release, for the device to be released when the 
daemon dies or when the device is closed. 


e fsync, to reset the driver. 


To efficiently deal with the large quantity of data 
generated, the trace module uses double-buffering. 
That is, a write buffer is used to log events until 
it reaches its limit. At which time, the daemon 
is notified using a SIGIO signal. Once the write 
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buffer has been filled, the trace module assigns it as 
the read buffer and uses the previous read buffer as 
the new write buffer. Of course data can be lost if 
the daemon is not rescheduled before the new write 
buffer fills. Since the size of the buffers used by the 
module is configurable, it is up to the daemon to 
configure the module properly. Moreover, even if 
the daemon has opened the trace module, events do 
not get logged until the daemon uses the start com- 
mand via toctl. Logging may be discontinued with 
the stop command. 


3.4 Daemon 


The primary function of the daemon is to retrieve 
the information accumulated by the trace module 
and store it, typically in a file. It provides the user 
with a number of options to control the tracing pro- 
cess. In addition to giving the user access to the 
options available from the trace module, the dae- 
mon lets the user specify the tracing duration. 


Once the daemon is launched, it opens and config- 
ures the trace module, and sets a timer if a time 
duration was specified. Otherwise, the user must 
kill the daemon process manually to stop the trace. 
In normal operation, the daemon sleeps awaiting 
SIGIO signals to read from the trace module, or 
timer/kill events to end tracing. 


Akin to the trace module, the daemon uses double- 
buffering. Here, though, the intent is not on pre- 
venting the loss of events but on reducing the impact 
on the system, due to frequent reading and writing, 
and reducing the pollution of the trace, due to the 
daemon using system resources. Therefore, when 
it receives a SIGIO signal from the trace module, 
the trace daemon reads the content of the module’s 
buffer and appends it to the content of an internal 
buffer. Once this buffer is full, it is committed to 
file and, while doing so, a second buffer is used to 
record the incoming data. This second buffer will 
be used as the first one was. When tracing is fin- 
ished, the trace module and the trace data file are 
closed. Note that even though the daemon writes to 
a file, this does not necessarily mean that informa- 
tion gets written to disk. In fact, given the different 
caching mechanisms used by Linux, the information 
is written to disk somewhat later in big chunks by 
the kupdate kernel thread. 


Although the data collection method described 
above provides the detailed dynamics of the system, 
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there is one more piece of information missing, the 
system’s state prior to the trace start. To this end, 
the trace daemon will go through the /proc direc- 
tory recording for each process the following charac- 
teristics: process ID (PID), name (as given to exec) 
and parent’s PID (PPID). This is done following the 
configuration of the trace module and the start of 
the trace. The information retrieved is stored in a 
file that will later be used by the analysis software. 


3.5 Data analysis and presentation soft- 
ware 


Unlike the other LTT components, the data analy- 
sis and presentation software is typically run off-line. 
It uses both the initial processes state and the trace 
data files created by the daemon to recreate the dy- 
namic behavior of the system in the observed time 
interval. 


The initial state file is used to create the process 
tree as it was before the trace started. The trace 
file is then used as the trace event database. This 
is accomplished using the mmap system call and a 
collection of primitives that enable the extraction 
of information regarding the events from the trace. 
These functions provide the following services: get 
an event’s ID, its time of occurrence, the process to 
which it belongs and the human-readable string de- 
scribing it. Also, they enable forward or backward 
browsing of the events trace. An important func- 
tionality they provide is to determine whether an 
event is a control event or not. By control event, 
we mean an event that results in the transition of 
control from or to the kernel. A system call, for 
instance, always marks a control transition to the 
kernel. A trap, on the other hand, might not mark 
a transition since traps can occur during the ex- 
ecution of kernel code. It is not the objective of 
this paper to present the complete conditions un- 
der which control transitions occur under Linux, but 
these conditions have been formalized in the course 
of the development of LTT in order to facilitate the 
reconstruction of the event graph and the computa- 
tion of the different performance measures. 


An important component of those primitives is the 
trace analysis procedure. This procedure reads the 
entire trace cumulating results about the behavior 
of the system during the trace. This is where the 
core of the trace processing takes place. Here, the 
time spent scheduled, the time spent executing pro- 
cess code, the time spent in system calls, the num- 
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ber of occurrences of the different events, etc. are 
computed. 


These primitives serve as the basis for the analy- 
sis software which is usable either from the com- 
mand line or from a GUI. The GUI front-end en- 
ables the user to browse the trace in both graphical 
form and list form. Both interfaces enable the pre- 
sentation of the cumulated system statistics and the 
list of events. They also enable the user to select the 
events to present and the events to ignore. More- 
over, the graphical front-end provides a search menu 
which simplifies event searching. 


The possibility to view the trace in graphical form 
is interesting since it enables the user to easily view 
interactions that are often deemed complex. He can 
then follow the flow of control and clearly identify 
the different transitions. 


4 Toolkit overhead 


The main novelty of LTT, besides the extensibil- 
ity provided by the modular open source architec- 
ture, is the extent of available information while 
remaining a non-invasive low overhead monitoring 
tool. Thus, this section concentrates on the study 
of the overhead caused by LTT. 


To this end, section 4.1 deals with quantifying the 
overhead caused by LTT. Section 4.2 discusses the 
ramifications of the observed overhead. Section 4.3 
presents LTT’s memory footprint. Finally, sec- 
tion 4.4 discusses possible improvements. 


The experimental results show that LTT is able to 
provide unique data sets with very little overhead 
on the observed systems. Typically, an observed 
system incurs less than 2.5% overhead when moni- 
toring core system events. 


The experiments were performed on an Intel Pen- 
tium II 350MHz processor with 128MB of main 
memory. The Linux distribution used is RedHat 6.0. 
Of course, the default kernel is replaced by the LTT 
modified Linux kernel. Unless stated otherwise, all 
jobs were run from a plain command-line outside 
any graphical environment. The daemon is config- 
ured to use 1,000,000 bytes buffers and the trace 
module is configured to use 50,000 bytes buffers. 
Therefore, the daemon will receive a signal from 
the trace module every time 50,000 bytes of trace 
are generated and it will commit data to file every 


1,000,000 bytes of trace data. The times for these 
to occur vary according to the job traced and are 
presented below. 


4.1 Overall system overhead 


In order to evaluate the overhead caused by LTT 
to arunning system, a number of modifications had 
to be made in order to isolate the impact caused 
by each component to the overall architecture. The 
following configurations were tested: 


1. Original 2.2.13 kernel (base configuration). 


2. Modified 2.2.13 kernel. Events are ignored by 
the kernel trace facility. 


3. Modified 2.2.13 kernel. Events are logged by 
the trace module but the daemon is not run- 
ning. 


4. Modified 2.2.13 kernel. Events are logged and 
reported, but the daemon is not writing the 
data to a file. 


5. Modified 2.2.13 kernel. Events are logged, re- 
ported and written. 


6. Same as above, except that event details are 
only recorded for core kernel events '. 


On each system, a batch of jobs was issued and the 
elapsed time to complete every job recorded. There- 
after, job completion times could be compared and 
provide us with insight on which component was 
slowing down the system, if any. To this end, the 
following jobs were issued using shell scripts: 


1. Complete compilation of a Linux kernel, using 
make. This job is CPU and file intensive. 


2. Creation of a tar archive using a large number 
of files (8300MB). This job is file intensive. 


3. Compression of an archive of the Linux kernel 
source (50MB), using bzip2. This job is CPU 
intensive. 


4. While running the KDE environment, the fol- 
lowing tasks were started twice in parallel: 


(a) netscape loaded different web pages from 
14 different sites. 


1Incidently, the core kernel events are the events presented 
in Figure 2 that have no subtypes. 
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Figure 3: Job completion times in seconds according 
to configuration. 





(b) acroread opened 7 different documents. 
(c) staroffice opened 8 different documents. 


(d) gnuplot drew 4 functions 14 times. 


This job is I/O and operating system? inten- 
sive. It represents the extreme case of user 
desktop usage. Note that for this job, the 
daemon is configured to use 2,000,000 bytes 
buffers and the trace module is configured to 
use 250,000 bytes buffers. 


The results of these tests are presented in Fig- 
ure 3 and discussed in section 4.2. For each job- 
configuration pair, except the ones belonging to 
the first configuration, the percentage difference be- 
tween its completion time and the one for the base 
configuration is given. This facilitates further anal- 
ysis. The times given are in seconds and represent 
the average time over 10 runs®. Note that due to 
the complexity of modern UNIX systems the times 
reported vary. Figure 4 presents the standard devia- 
tion for each of the times reported. Figure 5 presents 
the size of the traces generated and the rate of gen- 
eration of the traces. These results will be discussed 
in section 4.3. 


2The OS has to deal with scheduling many competing pro- 


cesses besides having to manage inter-process communication 
to the X server via sockets. 

3Bach test was actually run 11 times, the results from the 
first run being discarded. 
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Figure 4: Standard deviations of the measured job 
completion times in seconds according to configura- 
tion. 
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Figure 5: Size of event trace in megabytes, accord- 
ing to the job, configuration, and frequency of invo- 
cation of the trace daemon given the use of 50,000 
bytes buffers for non-X applications and 250,000 
bytes buffers for X applications (desktop job). 


4.2 Components of system overhead 


In order to fully understand the impact of the dif- 
ferent components of LTT’s overhead, the following 
discussion is broken up along the different process- 
ing steps, from the point where the data is generated 
inside the kernel to the point where it is available 
on disk. 


It is interesting to note that instrumenting the core 
kernel events yields an impact below 2.5%, as can 
be seen by comparing the sixth configuration with 
the first from Figure 3, regardless of the type of job 
run. Of course jobs that do not call upon kernel 
facilities as the compression example are much less 
disturbed by the tracing. 


4.2.1 Kernel instrumentation 


The impact of instrumenting the kernel can be seen 
by comparing the second configuration to the orig- 
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inal configuration. As the percentages show, the 
impact of instrumenting the kernel is very small, if 
not insignificant. The largest impact occurs during 
the desktop job and is due to the system resource 
intensive nature of the job. Otherwise, there does 
not seem to be any noticeable slowdown. ‘There- 
fore, it is fair to say that using a traced kernel has 
minimal or no effect on the system’s performance 
as long as the trace daemon has not instructed the 
trace module to record the events in its buffers. 


4.2.2 Trace logging 


The impact of logging the events generated by the 
kernel into the trace module’s buffers can be seen 
by comparing the third configuration to the second 
configuration. Here, the impact varies according to 
the type of job the system is running. In the cases 
where there’s only one process running at all times, 
like the archiving and compression, the overhead is 
negligible. In the other cases, the kernel compilation 
(gcc and make do, in fact, have children) and the 
desktop trace, the results suggest that the copying 
of events from the kernel to the trace module within 
a kernel lock (spin_lock_irg_save) causes scheduling 
contention problems. 


4.2.3 Trace reading 


The impact of the daemon’s reading the data from 
the trace module to its buffers can be seen by com- 
paring the fourth configuration with the third. The 
overhead of the daemon copying the data is quite 
small but seems correlated with the overhead of the 
trace logging. 


4.2.4 Trace committing 


The impact of the daemon writing the trace data 
to disk can be seen by comparing the fifth configu- 
ration with the fourth. Jobs where many processes 
contend for scheduling suffer the most significant 
overhead since they have to share the CPU with 
the trace daemon which has to write large quanti- 
ties of data to file. The compilation involves several 
temporary files which are erased before they actu- 
ally hit the disk, and is thus more CPU intensive 
than disk bound. The archiving job sees its over- 
head increase because it now has to contend with 


another task that not only needs to be scheduled, 
but also uses the same resource, the disk. 


4.3 Space overhead 


When compiled with trace support, a modified ker- 
nel increases in size by 4KB. This includes the trace 
module and the modifications to the kernel. Given 
the current resources, this increase does not cause 
any problem. When tracing is activated, the config- 
urable double buffer space is added. 


The amount of disk space used by the generated 
traces, as can be seen in Figure 5, varies depending 
on the job run and can be quite large. The size of 
the generated trace is proportional to the number 
of events occurring. For CPU intensive jobs (com- 
pression), the results show that the amount of data 
generated in minimal. For jobs that use operating 
system resources intensively but are not in graphi- 
cal mode (compilation and archiving), the quantity 
of data generated is below 10 MB per minute (0.167 
MB/s) . 


The largest traces are generated when in the graph- 
ical environment. Here, the amount of data gener- 
ated per minute is above 30 MB (0.500 MB/s) in 
the worst case. This is due to the constant interac- 
tions between the different applications required for 
the graphical display through the X server. When 
only core kernel events are logged, the quantity of 
data generated decreases to 15 MB (0.249 MB/s) 
per minute. Therefore 50% of the trace is composed 
of detailed non-core events. 


4.4 Discussion 


As seen in the previous section, some aspects of LTT 
use significant system resources, most importantly 
disk accesses and disk space. In order to reduce the 
overhead caused by reading the trace and writing it 
to disk, several mechanisms may be examined. One 
solution would be to take advantage of the mmap 
system call available in Linux. This would enable 
the daemon to map the memory used by the trace 
module’s buffers directly in its address space and, 
thus, avoid any data copying from kernel space to 
user space by feeding the mapped buffer as the in- 
put for the write system call, in order to commit 
the trace to file. Another solution would be to feed 
the traces directly to the file system or to the block 
device driver (disk driver) from within the kernel 
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without using a daemon. This, though, raises other 
issues which go beyond the scope of our work. 


Trace size reduction both reduces disk accesses and 
disk space requirements simultaneously. The types 
and structures used to record the traced events have 
already been optimized for size. Nonetheless, so- 
phisticated compression algorithms use trace regu- 
larity to achieve significant size reductions at the 
cost of some CPU time. Using available compres- 
sion tools, a compression ratio of approximately 
10 was obtained on the sample traces generated. 
This means that the 30MB/minute trace obtained 
in Figure 5 could be significantly reduced to approx- 
imately 3MB/minute. Tests would need to be run 
to determine the cost in CPU time of the chosen 
compression method. 


5 Toolkit usage and comparison 


This section covers the usage of LT'T in character- 
izing system behavior. Moreover, LT'T’s results are 
compared to the results given by conventional Unix 
tools. 


First, section 5.1 presents example traces generated 
and analyzed using LTT. Then, sections 5.2 and 5.3 
present real case studies where LTT has been used 
in order to reconstruct a system’s dynamic behavior 
and understand its performance. Last, section 5.4 
compares LTT’s capabilities with that of conven- 
tional Unix tools. 


5.1 Trace examples 


In order to illustrate the type of data LTT generates 
and, inherently, the reason why it obtains its level 
of detail and accuracy, Figure 6 presents a sample 
trace where a process can be seen waiting to output 
to the hard disk. The first column presents the event 
type, the second the moment at which the event 
occurred‘, the third the PID of the process running 
when the event occurred and the fourth the details 
of the event®. The sequence of events is simple, the 
process tries to write to a file but has to wait for 
I/O. It is unscheduled until the hard disk is ready. 
Thereafter, a verification is made to make sure no 
more waiting is necessary and control is returned to 


4This usually consists of a seconds and microseconds pair 
but due to space constraints only the microseconds are pre- 
sented here. 

5Not all the details are given due to space constraints. 
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1021 
(678779) 1021 
(679107) 1021 
(679151) 0 


SYSCALL : write 
WRITE : 3 

START I/O WAIT 
IN : 0; OUT : 1021 


Syscall entry 
File system 
File system 
Sched change 




















IRQ entry (691806) 0 IRQ : 14, IN-FKERNEL 
Process (691818) 0 WAKEUP PID : 1021 
IRQ exit (691823) 0 


Sched change 
File system 
File system 
Syscall exit 
Syscall entry 


(691824) 1021 
(691826) 1021 
(691827) 1021 
(691936) 1021 
(691941) 


IN : 1021; OUT: 0 
START I/O WAIT 
END I/O WAIT 










SYSCALL : sigreturn 


Figure 6: Sample trace: Process waits for I/O. 


the process. 


Though the example is simplistic, it demonstrates 
the level of detail attainable using LTT. gdb, for in- 
stance, would have been fairly inadequate in helping 
us to figure out this sequence of events. 


Figure 7 shows an example trace graph drawn by 
LTT. At the top of the window, we can see a menu 
and a toolbar. Three thumbnails are used to present 
the data about the trace. The first presents the 
graph. The second contains performance data. The 
last contains the raw list of events. The graph 
thumbnail is separated in two parts. The left side 
holds a list of all the processes that were active dur- 
ing the trace. The right side holds a graph that 
shows the flow of events in time. Vertical lines mark 
a transition in control, whereas horizontal lines sig- 
nify time flow. The graph in Figure 7 shows how 
minilogd got scheduled right after the system clock. 
minilogd then did a newstat system call. The ker- 
nel did some work and gave control back to minilogd 
which then called on poll. The kernel did not find 
anything for minilogd and, consequently, scheduled 
the idle task since no other task needed the CPU. 


5.2 Characterizing a normal worksta- 
tion 


In order to characterize a normal workstation, a set 
of applications must be chosen to represent the com- 
mon usage of a system as a workstation. Thereafter, 
measures can be made using LTT. and using con- 
ventional means. The accuracy of the conventional 
tools can then be assessed by comparing to the more 
accurate detailed data available in the trace. 


The following applications where monitored for a 
period of 30 seconds: X server, netscape, staroffice, 
tllamp and a script running ps every 5 seconds. 
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Figure 7: An example trace graph. 


havior. In fact, ps reports that netscape’s CPU us- 
age was 3.25% whereas the real figure is 15.43%, 
misleading an observer into believing that the said 
application’s CPU usage is more than 10% lower 


[Application | ps | User | Running | Wait 170 
[Xserver [86 [1279 | 1528 [004 
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Figure 8: Percentage of activity for each monitored 
application for the observed workstation. 


ps script 








During that period of time, LTT’s trace daemon 
was recording events and ps was called upon every 
5 seconds. The applications where used in a typical 
fashion. netscape was used to view 2 web sites. A 
document was being modified in staroffice. r1lamp 
was playing an mpd file. Figure 8 presents the re- 
sults of the 30 seconds run. Column ps contains the 
average value of the percentages of CPU usage re- 
ported by the many runs of the ps utility during the 
test. Column User shows the percentage of the time 
the system was executing actual application code in 
user mode, as reported by LTT. Column Running 
shows the percentage of time the said application 
was scheduled, as reported by LTT. Column Wait 
I/O shows the percentage of time during which the 
said application was waiting for I/O. 


As the results show, the conventional monitoring 
tool, in this case ps, fails to provide the observer 
with an accurate appreciation of the system’s be- 


than its actual value. Moreover, there is no way to 
find out the amount of time during which the pro- 
cess is not running because it does not need to run 
or the amount of time during which it is waiting on 
an I/O resource. Also, it is important to know how 
much time was spent executing kernel code and how 
much time the system was idle. For the workstation, 
59.06% was spent in kernel mode and the idle task 
was scheduled for 49.31% of the sample time. 


5.3 Characterizing a small server 


Here a small FTP server is set up to provide ser- 
vice to a client connected through Parallel Port IP 
using a null modem printer cable. The set of appli- 
cations observed is X server, ftp daemon, KDE win- 
dow manager kwm, and a script running ps every 
5 seconds. The client requests 2 files for download 
from the server and the operation is monitored for 
60 seconds. Figure 9 presents the results for the run. 
Note that there are 2 ftp entities, one for each copy 
of the daemon serving a corresponding file down- 
load. 


As for the workstation, the results show that ps does 
not provide a clear profile of the observed system. 
Whereas for the workstation the time spent execut- 
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[ Application | ps | User | Running | Wait 170 





Figure 9: Percentage of activity for each monitored 
application for the observed server. 


ing application code was similar in most cases to the 
time reported by ps. For the server no such corre- 
lation can be found. Note that the KDE window 
manager has been scheduled as running for 21.2% 
of the duration of the sample, yet only 1.33% of the 
CPU time was in user mode. As for kernel code exe- 
cution and time spent idle, the server spent 94.71% 
of its CPU time in kernel mode and the idle task 
was scheduled for 18.72% of the sample time. 


5.4 Conventional tools comparison 


The main interest of LTT being the fact that it pro- 
vides information previously unavailable, it is im- 
portant to compare LTT to existing analysis soft- 
ware. To this end, the following paragraphs com- 
pare LTT to gdb, ps, gprof and time. 


Section 5.1 presented a simple trace example that 
showed that gdb was an inadequate tool in some 
circumstances. A more blatant example of the 
limits of gdb would be to try using it to figure 
out synchronization problems. Because it modifies 
an application’s behavior, using the ptrace system 
call, it is often impossible to use gdb to reproduce 
synchronization problems, much less debug them. 
Moreover, synchronization problems, depending on 
their nature, can disappear when debugged using 
gdb. In the case of simple interactions, the crude 
workaround of inserting printfs in the debugged 
code is usually sufficient to help the developer solve 
these types of problems. But in complex software 
systems, this workaround is seldom adequate. In 
this regard, LTT fixes this type of problem by pro- 
viding the developer with the exact sequence of 
events as they occurred on a live system. There- 
after, tracking a synchronization problem amounts 
to tracing the conflicting events such as IPC and 
socket communication and analyzing the sequence 
of their occurrences. Furthermore, LTT does not 
modify the behavior of the observed system since 
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ING... 73 

void fct_A(void) 

{ for(i = 0, j = 0; j < 10000000; j++) 
Lt+: 

printf("i’s value 

} 

void fct_B(void) 

{ for(j = 0; j < 1000000; j++) 
sched_yield() ; 


Ge. Seg Ds 


} 
int main(void) 


{ 
fct_A(); 
fct_B(); 
} 


Figure 10: Profiled source code. 


events are logged in the sequence of their occurrence 
and the locks held to record those events are held 
for a very short time. 


As has been demonstrated above, LTT is also very 
helpful in figuring out performance issues regard- 
ing an observed system. More importantly, com- 
pared with the performance data generated by con- 
ventional tools, the performance data generated by 
LTT matches more closely the actual behavior of the 
observed system of process. This has been demon- 
strated for ps. It is important to note that though ps 
is not the only tool used for performance measure- 
ment on modern Unix systems, and certainly not 
the most precise one, it is by far the most impor- 
tant because of its wide-spread usage and adoption 
as a legitimate way of quantifying a system’s per- 
formance. 


Another tool commonly used to measure perfor- 
mance is gprof. Contrary to ps, it is usually used to 
analyze the behavior of a single application. Here 
again, the data provided is statistical at best. To 
illustrate this, Figure 10 presents a portion of code 
that was profiled using gprof. 


Using gprof we learn that the application spent 
a total of 250ms executing. 170ms were spent in 
fct_A and the rest, 80ms, were spent in fct_B. Using 
LTT, we find that the application actually spent 
3.28s scheduled and that 2.34s were spent execut- 
ing code belonging to the application. The rest 
of the time was spent running system code for the 
application. It is interesting to note that LTT re- 
ports that the application spent 972ms in cumula- 
tive calls to sched_yield. This has gone unnoticed by 
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gprof, which simply reports that 80ms were spent 
in fct.B. Moreover, time corroborates LTT’s results 
and reports that the application ran for 3.64s. time, 
though, reports that 2.71s were spent running sys- 
tem code and 0.61s were spent running user code. 
These times are calculated using the statics cumu- 
lated by the sampling done in the kernel. In essence, 
these results are similar to results reported by ps, 
which are known to lack precision. 


The difference between the results given by LTT 
and the results given by gprof are due to the dif- 
ference in the way data is acquired. gprof uses the 
system clock to sample the process’ behavior. With 
LTT, we can see the timers used by gprof to sample 
the code going off and generating sigreturns once 
they are done sampling. By observing the trace, we 
can see that the profiling timeouts very often occur 
within a call to sched_yield. Therefore, the system is 
running kernel code at that time and the time from 
that last sample is attributed to the system. This 
is why time attributes the wrong values to the dif- 
ferent components of performance and it is the rea- 
son why gprof reports incorrect values. The same 
experiment was run using gettimeofday instead of 
sched_yield and gave very similar results. 


6 Future directions 


LTT has been available for some time through its 
home page (http://www.opersys.com/LTT). Many 
users have already used it for tracing and profil- 
ing purposes. In providing this project through the 
GPL license, the authors hope that it will benefit 
as many users as possible while offering advanced 
functionality. 


The extensibility of LTT is provided by its open- 
ness and its modularity. Adding events to the list 
of events already being traced amounts to adding an 
identifier in the source code and placing the required 
trace instruction in the corresponding place in the 
kernel source code. Simplifying this process, an ex- 
tension is currently being developed that enables the 
dynamic creation of event [Ds and their automatic 
recognition by the trace analysis software. This will 
eliminate the need to modify LTT in any way to add 
traced events. 


As said before, LTT comes with a versatile data 
analysis and presentation software tool. The later 
enables the user to view the event trace in a brows- 
able graphical form. The trace is presented as a 


control graph where changes of control from/to the 
kernel are easily seen. It also provides a command- 
line interface enabling the user to access all of its 
functionality without requiring a resource intensive 


GUI. 


There are many interesting future research avenues. 
For instance, given the precision of LTT’s results, 
it would be interesting to implement a quality of 
service oriented kernel resource management that 
would use trace analysis feedback in making its fu- 
ture decisions. This would enable system adminis- 
trators to fix quotas on the usage of most system 
resources. 


Given LTT’s ability to track detailed kernel events, 
it can easily be used as a component of security au- 
diting and watchdog tools. Events matching a cer- 
tain description could trigger logging or the execu- 
tion of a program. Another usage would be to create 
a graph for tracking some of the monitored events. 
Rather than polling the content of /proc, this graph- 
ing tool would be fed directly by the trace module, 
increasing the precision of the data. It could resem- 
ble the Windows NT Performance Monitor, though 
the underlying functionality would differ greatly. 


Merging and interfacing with related open source 
projects is important to the authors. Prime and 
foremost, this includes eventually integrating the 
kernel patches to the main Linux kernel source tree. 
This would bring built-in tracing capabilities to ev- 
ery Linux user. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have presented a novel way of 
recording and analyzing system behavior. Our re- 
sults have shown that LTT’s overhead is minimal 
and that it provides unique data sets. These data 
sets have successfully been used to reconstruct the 
dynamic behavior of systems. The relatively low ac- 
curacy of conventional system monitoring tools was 
also shown, thus motivating the use of kernel trac- 
ing facilities, whenever a precise characterization is 
required. 


The tools developed as part of the Linux Trace 
Toolkit are modular, extensible and openly avail- 
able, making it easy to extend and customize them. 
Such tools will be crucial to the development of fu- 
ture computer systems due to the ever-increasing 
complexity of the software and hardware developed. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents Pandora, a network monitoring platform that captures packets using purely passive 


techniques. 


Pandora addresses current needs for improving Internet middleware and infrastructure by 


providing both in-depth understanding of network usage and metrics to compare existing protocols. Pandora 
is flexible and easy to use and deploy. The elementary monitoring tasks are encapsulated as independent 
entities we call monitoring components. The actual packet analysis is performed by stacking the appropriate 
components. Pandora also preserves user privacy by allowing control of the “anonymization” policy. Finally, 
the evaluation we conducted shows that overheads due to Pandora’s flexibility do not significantly affect 
performance. Pandora is fully functional and has already been used to collect Web traffic traces at INRIA 


Rocquencourt. 


1 Introduction 


Network monitoring is essential for the improvement 
of Internet performance. It serves to capture usage 
profiles, to evaluate the impact of Internet services 
(e.g. replication and cooperative caching), to com- 
pare the overheads of different implementations, and 
to help debug complex distributed applications. 


In recent years, several network monitoring tools 
have been proposed. These include naturally tcp- 
dump [11], and specialized software like BLT [2] and 
HttpFilt [21] for HTTP extraction, and mmdump [1] 
for multimedia monitoring. One must also men- 
tion more generic platforms like IPSE [6] and Wind- 
mill [12]. 


As the Internet grows, the demand for a flexible 
monitoring system increases. Such a system can 
be used to ensure good performance while keeping 
pace with the rapid evolution of Internet protocols 
and services by enabling rapid implementation of 
dedicated monitoring tools. 


Unfortunately, existing network monitoring tools re- 
main too specific. They are designed to collect infor- 
mation required for some particular analysis. They 
often depend on a particular version of a protocol, 
or a particular configuration of the underlying in- 


frastructure. For instance, HttpFilt only works for 
HTTP/1.0. IPSE assumes the existence of a gate- 
way where one observes the entire traffic within the 
monitored organization. Such dependencies make 
most existing tools redundant if the targeted pro- 
tocol evolves or the assumed configuration changes. 
Also, it makes them difficult to adapt and cope with 
new problems. 


This paper presents Pandora,! a flexible and ex- 
tensible network monitoring platform that can be 
easily adapted to monitor new Internet protocols 
or application-specific ones, while still offering good 
performance. Pandora uses passive network moni- 
toring to reconstruct high level protocols while keep- 
ing track of lower level events. It provides basic 
building blocks implementing the commonly used 
analysis. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows: Sec- 
tion 2 presents our design goals for Pandora. Sec- 
tion 3 describes the architecture of the system, while 
Section 4 describes how it is realized. Then, Sec- 
tion 5 focuses on the implementation. Next, we con- 
sider two examples of use of Pandora in Section 6; 
then we discuss the performance of the system in 
Section 7. Finally, we compare Pandora to related 
work in Section 8 and present some concluding re- 


‘Our platform is called Pandora to recall the potential 
dangers of overly intrusive curiosity. 
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marks in Section 9. 


2 Design Goals 


Our design has four main goals: monitoring a sys- 
tem should not affect the system’s behavior; the tool 
should be fast enough to monitor high-bandwidth 
links; user privacy must be preserved; and the tool 
must be flexible and simple enough to allow reuse 
in diverse applications. 


2.1 Preserving the Quality of Service 


A monitoring tool should perform its work without 
being noticed by the system or its users. In partic- 
ular, it should not introduce artificial perturbations 
into the environment. It should also not degrade 
the quality of service provided to the users of the 
system. 


Although easier to realize, we decided not to imple- 
ment the tool as an active element of the system: a 
proxy, for example, could be used to intercept the 
traffic and to log information. However, such an ac- 
tive tool necessarily has an impact on the system’s 
performance; in the case of a failure, for example, 
the monitored service could be interrupted. 


Therefore, we decided to use passive network mon- 
itoring. Such a tool captures the packets on the 
network and treats them without interfering with 
the actual traffic. This choice implies in particu- 
lar that we must be able to deal with packet losses, 
without the opportunity to request the sender for 
packet re-transmission. 


2.2 Performance Issues 


A monitoring tool can be used to trigger a fast re- 
action to certain events. For example, one could 
decide to modify a Web cache’s configuration be- 
cause of a decrease in the observed quality of ser- 
vice. Therefore, the monitoring tool must be able 
to process all packets in real-time; this means that 
it cannot be designed only to store packets and pro- 
cess them off-line. 
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Our system must be able to monitor medium-speed 
links, such as a 100 Mb/s Ethernet and a T3 wide- 
area link. Therefore, the design of the tool must be 
light enough to accommodate such a traffic. More- 
over, it should be able to deal with load peaks which 
can occur frequently in networking systems. 


2.3. Preserving User Privacy 


A serious concern when monitoring a system is to 
preserve user privacy. Therefore, we should not out- 
put personal information such as which Web pages a 
particular user has accessed. Yet, to have enough in- 
sight into the system’s behavior to provide interest- 
ing results, we often need precise information about 
user behavior. 


We consider that there must be a tradeoff between 
user privacy and the level of details that are pro- 
vided by the monitoring tool. Depending on the 
planned use of the collected information, different 
levels of trace “anonymization” must be used. 


Therefore we consider that privacy should be treated 
as a policy (hence flexible) and that the system 
should only enforce a level of privacy compatible 
with the study to be done. 


2.4 Ease of Use and Deployment 


We anticipate that the monitoring system will be 
used for various purposes: gathering traffic traces for 
several Internet protocols (e.g. HTTP, DNS or ICP), 
comparing network overheads for different protocols 
stacks, or debugging distributed applications. This 
list of possible uses of the system is of course not 
exhaustive. 


An administrator should be able to use the same 
monitoring tool for numerous different purposes eas- 
ily. Therefore, the system must provide useful de- 
fault options while being easily customizable. More- 
over, it should not require specific hardware, and it 
should be portable across several, widely used, plat- 
forms. Finally, new protocols arise every day that 
people might want to analyze. Also, it should be 
easy to add new protocol-specific elements to the 
system. 
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3 Architecture 


Pandora is designed as a stack of monitoring compo- 
nents. Each component encapsulates an elementary 
monitoring task (e.g. IP layer reassembly, TCP layer 
resequencing, etc.). We first illustrate the problem 
and its solution with the example of HTTP moni- 
toring; then, we describe the general design of the 
platform. 


3.1 Example of HTTP Extraction 


This example consists of gathering the Web traffic 
generated by a given user community. Such traces 
can lead to a better understanding of traffic pat- 
terns, and hence to the design of better protocols 
and tools. 


The protocol we need to monitor here is HTTP/1.1 
[5]. HTTP follows a request/response model. Meta- 
data carried by headers are line-oriented and use 
textual attributes and values. Version 1.1 of the 
protocol introduces the possibility of making persis- 
tent connections between clients and servers and of 
pipelining requests and responses (not waiting for 
the other endpoint to reply before sending addi- 
tional data on the same connection). 


The libpcap [10] library is used to capture any 
packet which passes through the network. It pro- 
vides raw network packets, i.e. arrays of bytes. To 
extract the useful information from such packets, we 
need to reconstruct the HTTP sessions. First, we 
remove the link layer headers (the Ethernet head- 
ers, for example). This provides an IP packet. IP 
packets can be fragmented when traveling through 
the networks. ‘Therefore, we need to reassemble 
the fragments (based on the IP headers). Once 
the reassembling is done, we can extract a TCP 
packet. Based on the TCP headers, we can deter- 
mine which TCP stream it is part of, its proper 
place in the stream, etc. After demultiplexing and 
ordering TCP packets, we obtain the HTTP stream. 
We finally have to parse the HTTP header fields in 
order to obtain the HTTP meta-data. Finally, the 
request meta-data must be matched with the corre- 
sponding response meta-data before being output. 


3.2 Basic Components 


As one may notice from the above example, a few el- 
ementary tasks appear, namely: IP reassembly, TCP 
resequencing and HTTP request/response match- 
ing. The only dependence between those tasks is 
the order in which they are performed. These tasks 
operate on packet flows rather than on individual 
packets. A packet flow is a sequence of packets re- 
lated to the same higher-level entity (an IP packet 
for IP fragments, or a connection for TCP packets 
for example) exhibiting temporal locality. 


The notion of temporal locality depends on the na- 
ture of the flow itself, and can be seen as a threshold 
beyond which the flow is considered to be closed (a 
similar but more restrictive definition is given in [4]). 
In our example, a packet flow could be the set of all 
fragments — including duplicated ones — forming 
a single IP packet, or the set of all TCP packets sent 
from a browser to a Web server, containing HTTP 
requests. 


To capture the separate tasks that must be per- 
formed to produce the trace, and the order in which 
they must be proceeded, we define two basic notions: 
monitoring components and component stacks. A 
monitoring component (or simply, component) is re- 
sponsible for a specific elementary task, while the 
stack is the structure where these components are 
chained together. 


A component may be considered as an operator on 
packet flows: it takes some flow as input, performs 
its work on it and then produces a flow of a differ- 
ent nature as output. Thus a component designed 
to perform IP reassembly transforms a flow of IP 
fragments into a flow of IP packets. 


A component relies only on the properties of its in- 
put. In particular, it does not have to know about 
the other components in its stack. This lets us re- 
place a component by an equivalent one, or to intro- 
duce new components into the stack with no effect 
on the rest of the stack. For example, imagine that 
we want to encrypt the data collected (a perfectly 
legitimate issue); we have only to add a component 
that will encrypt IP addresses and URLs, after the 
HTTP protocol has been parsed. 


Many different monitoring experiments can be con- 
ducted without effort, if all the required components 
exist, or at minimal cost concerning only the de- 
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velopment of the missing ones. Using components 
makes it easier to debug the monitoring path; effort 
can be concentrated on the optimization of compo- 
nents that constitute bottlenecks. 


The stack determines how components are chained. 
It represents an ordered set of components through 
which packets flow from one end to the other. It is 
important to notice that, in such a structure, each 
component has exactly one input and one output; 
in other words, there is a single, linear data flow 
for the entire stack. Such a simple stack model has 
two drawbacks. First, packets that belong to dis- 
tinct connections are merged into an unique flow. 
This implies that every components that operates 
on separate packet flows will have to perform the 
demultiplexing on its own, since having only a sin- 
gle output is equivalent to re-multiplexing every- 
thing before passing packets to the next component. 
With respect to our example, packets coming from 
all HTTP connections are captured and delivered 
to the system interleaved, and demultiplexing must 
occur at IP, TCP and HTTP level. Second, this sim- 
ple stack model (with a unique data flow) makes it 
impossible to shortcut some of the processing com- 
ponents, even if we know a priori that this will not 
be necessary: all packets must pass through each 
component. For example, we stated that IP packets 
could be fragmented, yet rather few are. Given that 
this property can be determined early (by simply 
looking at IP flags), why should we make them all 
pass through the reassembly components (demulti- 
plexing and effective reassembly)? 


These may look like straight-forward, standard prob- 
lems, but it requires some careful thought to fit 
them easily into the component framework. 


3.3. Generalized Stacks 


The two limitations of the simple stack model we 
mentioned above have led us to extend this model 
by introducing control components. They allow sev- 
eral data flows to coexist in a single stack. This ap- 
proach permits us to save resources and avoids un- 
necessary component traversals. Furthermore, tak- 
ing flow control mechanisms out of processing com- 
ponents permits component developers to concen- 
trate their efforts on the precise functionality they 
want to implement. 


The control components are the following: 
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Switch component: It permits packets to follow 
along different processing paths: configured 
with a fixed number of alternative paths, it 
can forward a packet to any of them, accord- 
ing to some hard-coded internal logic. In our 
case-study, it may be used with the IP re- 
assembly component: routing IP fragments 
to the reassembly sub-stack but routing com- 
plete packets directly to TCP packet extrac- 
tion component. 


Demux component: Such a component dynam- 
ically instantiates a dedicated sub-stack for 
each new packet flow it detects. It then for- 
wards the packets to their relevant stack. Once 
a session is finished (e.g. a TCP connection is 
closed), the sub-stack is removed. 


Figure 1 shows one solution for the Web trace col- 
lection example that uses switch and demux compo- 
nents. The “connection demux” receives TCP pack- 
ets from the IP to TCP extraction component. It 
identifies which flow each packet belongs to. For 
each flow, it dynamically creates a “direction de- 
mux” which in turn identifies in which direction of 
the flow each packet is going (from the client to the 
server, or the other way round). TCP packets are 
then passed to components performing TCP rese- 
quencing and HTTP reconstruction. Finally, the 
two opposite HTTP streams (i.e. a stream of re- 
quests and the corresponding stream of responses) 
are given to the HTTP matching component, which 
determines which request corresponds to which re- 
sponse. 


3.4 Benefits of the Stacking Approach 


Flexibility: One can easily replace one monitoring 
component by an alternative implementation 
to adapt to a specific situation, or to test new 
algorithms. 


- Evolvability: Protocols are evolving rapidly and 


independently from each others. The use of 
components permits easy adaptation to these 
changes. 


Extensibility: It is straight-forward to add new 
protocol extraction capability, just by adding 
a new component to an existing (lower-level) 
stack. 


Modularity: Each task is encapsulated in its own 
component which enforces a clear division be- 
tween mechanism and policy, eases readability 
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Figure 1: The component stack used in the Web traffic collection example. The shaded components are 
those dynamically created by the “connection demux” when a new TCP flow is identified. 


and has proven very valuable for maintaining 
existing code and debugging. There are no 
obscure side effects, nor hidden dependencies. 


3.5 Configuration 


Figure 2 presents a sample configuration file for an 
application that logs packets in distinct log files ac- 
cording to their transport layer protocol (TCP, UDP 
or ICMP). In details: packets first flow through 
the ipfragswitch switch component. This compo- 
nent makes IP fragments go into the IP reassembly 
sub-stack and let the other not-fragmented pack- 
ets skip this part. Inside the IP reassembly sub- 
stack, packets are demultiplexed according to their 
IP addresses, protocol number and identifier in the 
ipfragdemux demux component. Then the ipreass 
component reassembles demultiplexed IP fragments. 
The timeout specified in the corresponding option 
section tells the filter to flush any incomplete packet 
after a 60 seconds inactivity period. At this point, 
all IP packets reaching the ipproto component are 
complete IP packets. This switch component for- 
wards them to distinct sub-stacks according to their 
transport protocol. The options it is given tells it 
what are the actual branch indexes used. TCP pack- 
ets go to the first one where they are parsed and 
written to a log file. As are UDP and ICMP pack- 
ets to the second and the third sub-stack, respec- 
tively. Finally, all packets with a different protocol 


skip this and are discarded. 


The configuration file is made of several sections. 
The stack section (beginning with a [stack] tag) 
describes the components used and how they are 
chained. We designed a small language to specify 
this. Its grammar is presented in Figure 3. A stack 
is composed of a number of components. The simple 
components are identified only with their name.? 
The switch and demux components are described 
by their name as well as the definition of their sub- 
stacks: the demux is given the definition of the sub- 
stack to instantiate when identifying a new session; 
the switch is given the list of sub-stacks to which it 
can forward packets. 


Other sections of the configuration file allow us to 
set up options for any component mentioned in the 
stack section. Such option sections start with the 
name of the component enclosed in square brackets: 
for example, [ipfragdemux]. In addition, compo- 
nents of the same type are numbered from left to 
right, starting at 0, in order of appearance. This is 
needed in cases where several instances of the same 
component are used, and one wants to set different 
options for each instance. That is, one creates an 
option section identified by this component name 
followed by its rank (e.g. Loutput(0)]). Unnum- 


2The “-” connector is optional and is used only for clarity 
(e.g. one can alternatively use componenti - component2 or 
componenti component2). 
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# beginning of stack definition 
[stack] 
ipfragswitch ( 
ipfragdemux < 
ipreass 
> 
) ipprotoswitch ( 
tcpscan output | 
udpscan output | 
icmpscan output 
) discard 
# end of stack definition 















# beginning of options sections 
[ipreass] 
timeout = 60 











[ipprotoswitch] 
tcpbranch = 0 
udpbranch = 1 
icmpbranch = 2 









[output (0) ] 
static file = tcp_pkts.dat 








[output (1)] 
static file = udp_pkts.dat 








[output (2)] 
static file = icmp_pkts.dat 
# end of option sections 






Figure 2: Configuration file for a stack that reassem- 
bles fragmented packets and logs TCP, UDP and 
ICMP packet into different files. Packets of other 
transport level protocols are discarded. 


bered option sections apply to all components of 
the specified type. Inside an option section, each 
line describes the setting of an option according to 
the following syntax: 

optionname = option_value 

Values can be of numeric or string type. String type 
values are processed by a function defined by the 
component developer. By default, this function is 
evaluated each time the component is created. Yet, 
this may not be always suitable; prefixing option 
name with the keyword static guarantees that the 
function will only be evaluated once. 


4 Stack Instantiation 


Once the stack and component options have been 
parsed, one has to instantiate the stack. This in- 
volves dynamically building the sequence of compo- 
nents and linking them appropriately. The difficulty 
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stack ::= component+ 


component ::= simple | demux | switch 


Simple ::= fname ’-’? 
demux fname ’<’ stack ’>? 
switch ::= fname ’(? stack (’]|’ stack)* ’)? 


fname ::= [a-zA-Z]+ 





Figure 3: Stack definition grammar. 


stems from the fact that none of the components 
know the topology of the processing graph. To ad- 
dress this problem we need an independent entity 
which holds this graph and the configuration pa- 
rameters to be passed to different instances of com- 
ponents. We call this entity the dispatcher. 


4.1 Component Creation 


The dispatcher is responsible for creating compo- 
nents — which includes properly setting any dy- 
namic options it might need, and building the or- 
dered sequence of components specified in the stack 
description. 


When created, a component does not know anything 
about other components in the stack. If it wants to 
pass a packet to its successor, it must first ask the 
dispatcher for a pointer to its successor (which it 
stores for future accesses). If the requested compo- 
nent does not exist, the dispatcher instantiates it, 
then returns its reference to the calling component. 
This is the case for simple components: successors 
are never created until they are accessed. This way, 
the dispatcher does not need to keep track of previ- 
ously created components. 


However, this technique poses problems for demux 
and switch components: the ending components of 
every created branches must share the same succes- 
sor (the multiplexing component). To address this 
issue, we note that there is a one-to-one mapping 
between the demultiplexing and the multiplexing, 
and that demultiplexing always occurs before mul- 
tiplexing in the graph. It is therefore sufficient to 
create the multiplexing component along with the 
demultiplexing one (be it demux or switch). Then, 
each component in a demultiplexed branch carries 
a reference back to its demultiplexing component 
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(this reference is passed dynamically when the com- 
ponent is created). When the last component in a 
branch asks the dispatcher for its successor, the dis- 
patcher retrieves the reference to the multiplexing 
component from the demultiplexing one, by follow- 
ing a back-pointer to the branch point. 


4.2 Memory Management 


As with their creation, destruction of components 
is performed incrementally. The process starts with 
a component notifying the dispatcher of its inten- 
tion to destroy its successor (or one of them, if this 
is a demultiplexing component). This notification 
is then propagated by the dispatcher. It first asks 
the target component to prepare for destruction. 
Upon completion of this request, the dispatcher ef- 
fectively destroys the component (and resets the 
caller’s pointer to a nil value). The process iterates 
up to the component at which the initiator’s branch 
is multiplexed, where it stops. For a multiplexing 
component, destruction preparation involves recur- 
sively initiating a new destruction process for each 
of its branches. Other components simply flush all 
their unprocessed packets. 


We have two ways to trigger component collection: 
active and passive. Active collection occurs when a 
component determines autonomously that its pro- 
cessing is finished. It then notifies its predecessor® 
that it can start the destruction process. ‘This is 
the case when an IP reassembly component receives 
the last fragment of an IP packet. Passive collection 
occurs for inactive components whose processing re- 
mains unfinished either because the component has 
no way to know it, or because of a packet drop. This 
process is based on predetermined timeouts. 


Pandora provides a generic framework to timeout 
inactive components. A global clock is maintained 
according to the time-stamps of incoming packets. 
Then, each component has the possibility to regis- 
ter itself for a specific timeout. When no packets 
are passed to the component during the specified 
period, the destruction process for that component 
(and all its successors) is triggered. 


It must be noted that the choice of timeout value 
is the result of a delicate tradeoff: too short a time- 
out may interrupt ongoing connections, while large 


SBy way of the return value of the function used to pass 
a packet to a successor component, or via the dispatcher. 


timeouts might dramatically increase the memory 
footprint of the application. There is no canonical 
value: it depends on the nature of the observed traf- 
fic and of the type of link being monitored. 


4.3 Concurrent Processing 


Pandora allows components to be executed concur- 
rently insofar as the logical flow of packets is re- 
spected. More precisely, it offers the possibility of 
running some parts of a stack in different threads 
on the same machine or even on distinct machines, 
forwarding packets over the network. 


We could, for example, allocate a thread to fetch 
packets, to limit the risk of kernel queue overflow 
(for kernel structure has a fixed size, whereas our 
buffers are only limited by the available memory). It 
is also possible to perform some kind of load balanc- 
ing or to correlate several observations made from 
different vantage points in cases where information 
is not fully available at a single location. For exam- 
ple we may think of HTTP requests and responses 
flowing through two distinct links. Two distinct 
kinds of components may be used to achieve this: 
thread and I/O components. 


Each thread component creates a new thread of ex- 
ecution in the component stack. All packets added 
to such a component are forwarded to the newly 
created thread. In other words, they split the stack 
into two parts, each of them being executed in an 
independent thread. A thread component manages 
synchronization — packets are added in a shared, 
mutex-protected, FIFO — but relies on other com- 
ponents being fully reentrant. 


I/O components are used to exchange packets across 
the network. A TCP connection is established be- 
tween an output component (acting as a client) and 
an input component (acting as a server, thus al- 
lowing packets coming from different machines to 
be merged). Input components dispatch incoming 
packets to the remainder of the stack. An adminis- 
tration facility allows easy use of these components: 
it sets up the TCP server, performs the necessary 
configuration on the client side of the connection 
(setting the name and incoming port of the remote 
host) and monitors clients for crashes, restarting 
them if necessary (although no state recovery is per- 
formed). 
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5 Implementation 


The software consists currently of about 15,000 lines 
of C++ code. Beyond the core system, described 
Section 4, we have implemented various monitoring 
components — grouped into a library. 


The list of components included in this library is 
presented in Table 1. The library also provides all 
data structures by these components (packet types, 
hash functions, etc.). 


6 Examples of Use 


Pandora has been used in two different, but related, 
fields: Squid cache and Web traffic collection. These 
two examples exercise the different features of Pan- 
dora presented so far, and its ability to handle trans- 
actional protocols. The cache monitoring example 
was set up in very short amount of time (it took 
only a few hours, starting from scratch). 


6.1 Cache Monitoring 


The Internet Cache Protocol [19] permits caching 
proxies to cooperate (in particular Squid [18, 20] 
caches). 


Basically, for each miss, a cache emits ICP queries 
to know if one of its siblings possess the requested 
document. Each peer responds in turn with a hit, 
a miss, or an error message. In a second phase, the 
original cache forwards the request either to a sib- 
ling that responded with a hit, or to the original 
server. Each message is distinguished by an unique 
32-bit identifier and uses UDP as the transport pro- 
tocol. 


Figure 4 shows the stack we use to evaluate the over- 
heads caused by this protocol in terms of additional 
delay and bandwidth usage. 


The first part of the stack (up to ipcnxdemux) is 
dedicated to IP reassembly and has the same struc- 
ture we discussed in Section 3. The ipcnxdemux 
component demultiplexes packet according to their 
source and destination IP addresses, but no discrim- 
ination is made on the direction of the connection 
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[stack] 
ipfragswitch ( 
ipfragdemux < 
ipreass 
> 


) ipcnxdemux < 
scanudp - scanicp - icpdemux < 
matchicp 
> 


> output 





Figure 4: Cache monitoring stack definition. 


(i.e. we make no distinction between packets com- 
ing from the requesting host or from the respond- 
ing host). The scanudp component extracts UDP 
packets from IP ones and passes them to scanicp 
component. The latter in turn produces ICP pack- 
ets. These are demultiplexed according to their re- 
quest identifier in the icpdemux component. Then, 
given our demultiplexing steps, only the two match- 
ing ICP messages are finally passed to the matchicp 
component, whose only work is to associate them in 
a single ICP transaction packet. 


6.2 Web Traffic Collection 


We already introduced HTTP extraction in Sec- 
tion 3. This application* is meant to help to char- 
acterize the Web activity of a community of users. 
This information can then be used to dimension 
cache infrastructure for example (as in Saperlipo- 
pette! [15]), or to give hints about which sites are 
worth mirroring. 


Figure 5 shows the configuration file of the Web traf- 
fic collection system. 


[stack] 
tcpscan - tcpcnxdemux < 
tcpdirdemux < 


tcpreseq - httpscan 
> anonymize - httpmatch 
> output 





Figure 5: Web traffic collection stack definition. 


The tcepenxdemux component demultiplexes packets 
according to their connection identifier (the 4-tuple 
IP address and port for the source and the destina- 
tion) independent of the direction of the flow. The 


4A Web traffic collection experiment has actually been led 
at INRIA for one month using this software. 
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Monitoring Components 

PcapHandler Encapsulation of the Libpcap library 

ICMPScan Extracts ICMP packets from IP packets 

TCPScan Extracts TCP packet from IP packet 

UDPScan Extracts UDP packet from IP packet 

ICPScan Extracts ICP packet from UDP packet 

RPCScan Extracts RPC packet from UDP packet 

DNSScan Extracts DNS packet from UDP packet 

HTTPScan Extracts HTTP message from TCP packet flow 

IPReassembly Reassemble IP fragments into IP packet 

TCPResequence Resequence TCP packets in TCP packet flow 

HTTPMatch Matches HTTP request and response into HTTP transaction 

GenMatch (template) | Generic component allowing to produce transaction packets for “simple” protocols (cur- 
rently used for ICP, RPC, DNS). 
Passes to the first component of the stack the packets transmitted over the network between 
two instances of Pandora 
Outputs packets to log file (dealing with file rotation), console or to another instance of 
Pandora through the network 
Discards any packet it receives 


Input 
Output 


Discard 
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Thread 


Demux Components 
GenDemux (template) 


TCPPortDemux 


Switch Components 
IPFragSwitch 
IPProtoSwitch 


Inserts a thread into the processing path 


Generic demux component (given the input packet type and the hash function to apply) 
Demultiplexes TCP packets according to their port number 


Switches between fragmented and non-fragmented IP packets 
Switches between transport level protocols of IP packets (currently TCP, UDP, ICMP) 





Table 1: Existing components and packet types in Pandora. 


separation of both flows is made by the tcpdirdemux 
component. Once TCP packets are resequenced, the 
httpscan components extract HTTP messages (re- 
quests and responses) from each flow. Then, these 
messages are multiplexed, so that requests and their 
corresponding responses belong to the same flow. 
After being anonymized, requests and responses are 
matched to each other (without any interference 
from messages of other connections). 


7 Evaluation 


Performance is a major issue that we set out to ad- 
dress. Indeed, packets are buffered by the system 
in a kernel queue which is emptied by the monitor- 
ing process. When the queue is filled up,” packets 
are discarded by the system. It is a common be- 
lief that flexibility has a price: this could jeopardize 
our performance goal. After having described our 
experimental environment, we will show the results 


°With the BSD Packet Filter [13] on a DEC OSF1 oper- 
ating system, this queue has, by default, a maximum size of 
256 packets. 


of several tests meant to measure respectively the 
overheads due to our flexible design, those related 
to demultiplexing and Web traffic collection. Fi- 
nally we will quantify the effective throughput of 
Pandora when used to collect Web traffic in more 
realistic conditions. 


7.1 Experimental Environment 


In order to stress our system we used several traces 
collected by tcpdump on the link connecting INRIA 
with the outside world. The traces were read from 
a file on a local disk, and the results presented in 
the following sections correspond to the arithmetic 
mean of 50 runs of the same test (we always present 
the standard error of these measurements). 


The workstation used to run these tests was a DEC 
Personal Workstation using a 21164A processor at 
500 MHz, with 684 MB of RAM. We chose relatively 
small trace files (500000 packets) so that their en- 
tire content can remain in main memory between 
successive runs. 
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All times measured are the sum of system and user 
execution time (in seconds) as given by getrusage 
on this workstation (still used for light office tasks 
at the same time). 


7.2 Flexibility Support Overhead 


In this section we will quantify the overheads di- 
rectly linked to our design: transforming layering 
and demultiplexing into “first-class” entities. 


7.2.1 Layering 
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Figure 6: Evaluation of layering overhead, using the 
ANY, SYN, TCP and UDP traces. 


To measure the cost of layering we ran Pandora 
against four traces (whose characteristics are pre- 
sented in Table 2) with a variable number of iden- 
tical components that are only passing packets to 
their successor component as soon as they receive 
them. After traversing these identity components, 
packets are silently discarded. This gives us the 
minimal processing time per packet per component. 
We also ran a test with no identity component; this 
acts as a reference: its execution time represents the 
amount of time spent in reading the trace file, and 
in the creation and the destruction of packets. 


Figure 6 plots the measured overhead (compared to 
our reference) for each of the traces. This shows 
approximatively 130 ms®° per component overhead 


© We obtained this value by computing the mean overhead 
by number of layers over each trace, and then performing 
a linear regression analysis. The squared correlation factor 
(r?) is equal to 0.9996. 
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for 500,000 packets (i.e. 260 ns per packet, per com- 
ponent). As one might expect, this value does not 
depend on the size of packets. This overhead is rel- 
atively small, compared to the cost of effective com- 
putation time. We can safely say that the layering 
structure of Pandora has little impact on perfor- 
mance. 


7.2.2 Demultiplexing 


We want to quantify the cost of demultiplexing pack- 
ets according to their connection identifier. The test 
consists of extracting TCP packets from traces with 
various characteristics (presented in Table 3), de- 
multiplexing them, passing them through the iden- 
tity component and finally discarding them, while 
timing out (with different timeout values) inactive 
demultiplexed branches. Our reference is the time 
taken to extract TCP packets from the traces. 


The results are shown in Table 4. It appears that, 
though the demultiplexing problem is very simple, 
its cost is rather high. It ranges from 2.1 js to 
more than 20 ps per packet, and has an average 
around 8 ys for the two “realistic” traces: TCP and 
WWW. First, this confirms that the “layering only” 
overhead is small (only 0.26 ys per packet) and high- 
lights the importance of the algorithm and the data 
structures used for demultiplexing. Second, it shows 
that it is very difficult to predict what the cost of 
demultiplexing will be: it depends on the size of the 
demultiplexing table and the ratio of packets insert- 
ing new entries in the map, and the quantities are 
very hard to estimate a priori. 


7.3 Web Traffic Collection Overhead 


As a final evaluation we use our HTTP reconstruc- 
tion example. The tasks performed are only a subset 
of those we previously described: we did not perform 
IP reassembly (we filtered out fragmented packets), 
nor the on-line anonymization. As for the previous 
test, we timeout idle connections (with a timeout 
value of 255 seconds). To compute the overhead, we 
take for reference the time needed to reorder TCP 
packets. 


Results are shown in Table 6. It presents the cost 
of some realistic processing. On average, we require 
about 50 ps per packet. We see then that the layer- 
ing cost (i.e. splitting into two steps what could be 
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[Name ANY | TCP _[ UDP _| SYN 
- Packets || 500000 | 500000 | 500000 | 500000 
[Size (MB) || 288.9 i812 


Table 2: Characteristics of traces used for layering overhead evaluation. 





Total Packets 
Processed Pkts 500000 


2 [30 | 255 





| Unique Connect. (%) || unknown 
| 


Table 3: Characteristics of traces used for demultiplexing evaluation. The SYN trace is a collection of 


connection establishment TCP packets. WWwW-PP is a trace collected when repeatedly requesting the 


same document from a Web server with an unique client host. 


TCP and WWW< traffic, respectively. The number of processed packets varies since we are discarding 
acknowledgment-only packets in this experiment. The Map Size line is the mean map size in which a new 
entry was to be inserted. The /nsert/Total line indicates the ratio between the number of created entries 
in the map over the total number of processed packets. 


Table 4: Evaluation of demultiplexing overhead. Numbers show the average overhead in ps per packet 







255 








demultiplexed, for the trace and timeout value specified. 
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[Name ____ |. WWwi | Www2 | Www3 | WWWPP | 
Total Packets || 500000 | 500000 | 500000 | 500000 
[Processed Packets || 317572 | 315902 | 315826 | 363107 
[Unique Connections |[ 31238 | 24443 | 21067 | 2422 
| 
| 








Size (MB) 256.6 302.0 272.6 307.5 


Table 5: Characteristics of traces used for HTTP extraction experiments. 


21997 18636 119168 





wwwl www2 WWW3 | WWW-PP 
27.8 (0.17%) | 63.0 (0.09%) | 48.6 (0.11%) | 51.1 (0.12%) 


Table 6: Average overhead (in ps per packet) for HTTP extraction. 
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done in one) now represents only 0.52 % of the av- 
erage time to process a packet. Differences between 
execution time mainly comes from the different av- 
erage length of requests. 


7.4 Web Traffic Collection Throughput 


Given that HTTP reconstruction is in fact a real 
application, we also measure its global throughput. 
Compared to other tests, this involves an additional 
step: writing records to a log file. These runs, more 
than per-packet costs, give us an idea of the max- 
imum bandwidth such an application can monitor 
without dropping packets. The packets are given to 
the components at an almost constant rate, which 
differs greatly from real network conditions. 


Table 7 shows the results of these tests. This leads 
us to think that Pandora can cope with most me- 
dium bandwidth links (100 Mb/s), without suffer- 
ing from too many packet losses. Indeed, except 
for the WWW-PP trace (where we spent nearly 35 
% of our time in writing records), the throughput 
achieved represents three quarters of the maximum 
bandwidth. Yet, these results show that Pandora is 
not fast enough to monitor high bandwidth network, 
dedicated to HTTP (like ISP backbones). 


8 Related Work 


We borrow the stacking approach from several plat- 
forms, in various domains. Well known examples 
include Ficus [8], a-Kernel [9], Horus [17] and En- 
semble [7]. To the best of our knowledge, it has 
never been used for network monitoring tools. 


Some intrusion detection systems (IDS) have ad- 
dressed similar issues. In particular, Network Flight 
Recorder [16] and Bro [14]. Such tools are used to 
detect network attacks in real-time, and allow fast 
response. They both split their processing of incom- 
ing packets into distinct stages, each being the re- 
sponsibility of a specific component. This approach 
gives such tools the flexibility and the extensibil- 
ity they require (one cannot know what kind of at- 
tack will have to be monitored in the future). They 
also provide an advanced configuration language to 
specialize the behavior of the engine. Compared to 
them, Pandora, uses finer-grained components, and 
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its configuration relies more on the chaining of spe- 
cialized components. IDS have a fixed-size stack 
because packet processing to be performed is well- 
known and is not likely to change. This allows bet- 
ter performance (we saw Section 7.2 that layering 
has still a cost), but prevents from using the tool 
for a different goal. 


Among existing monitoring tools, tcpdump [11] was 
the first to be widely used. Its output (a line per 
packet received) is invaluable for simple network 
monitoring purpose. For complex cases, the soft- 
ware offers the possibility of dumping a trace of com- 
plete packet contents for off-line analysis. Yet, this 
approach may not be acceptable in situations where 
the volume of data is too big — on busy, high-speed 
links, it is not uncommon to collect more than 1 
Gigabyte of data within 15 minutes. 


lan Goldberg’s IPSE [6] is another recent approach 
to network monitoring: built as Linux kernel mod- 
ules, it promises good performance. Yet, such con- 
struction does not allow portability and complicates 
the development of the tool itself. Unfortunately, 
this software has not been sufficiently documented, 
preventing us from further investigation. 


Windmill [12] is the closest tool to Pandora and 
looks very similar in spirit to it. Windmill is a plat- 
form designed to evaluate protocol performance, via 
a set of dynamically loaded experiments. Its authors 
focused on large set of such experiments, each using 
possibly overlapping components to match their in- 
put packets. This lead them to develop their own 
packet filter (WPF) and to design their protocol 
modules to avoid redundancy among experiments 
(e.g. not reassembling twice IP fragments needed 
by two distinct experiments). Windmill implements 
protocol extraction through a set of modules stati- 
cally chained to each other: the inner-most module 
— i.e. the higher protocol level — recursively calls 
lower layers, first to let them update their internal 
state, and then to ask for information they need. 
For example, the BGP module first lets the TCP 
module process the packet, and only then asks TCP 
whether the packet is carrying a FIN flag. In con- 
trast to Pandora, Windmill does not use a “pure” 
stacking approach and thus perfectly illustrates ben- 
efits and drawbacks of both techniques. For exam- 
ple, with Pandora, adding or removing data encryp- 
tion support, or changing of encryption algorithm is 
a simple matter of configuration that can be done 
at run time. Also, implementing an IPv6 module 
in Windmill can be tricky. On one hand, if we 
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‘Trace 


WWwWwW1 WWW2 WWW3 WWW-PP 
88.3 (0.18%) | 75.2 (0.19%) | 75.1 (0.12%) 
2600 


44.8 (0.12%) 


Table 7: Throughput of HTTP extraction. 


use different interfaces from the IPv4 module, all 
transport-layer modules have to be updated. On 
the other hand, if the interface is the same, this 
prevents from using both IPv4 and IPv6 layers in 
the same program. However, Windmill should out- 
perform Pandora when executing similar tasks. 


With respect to Web traffic monitoring, which moti- 
vated the development of Pandora in the first place, 
several tools have been proposed in the recent past. 


HttpFilt and HttpDump [21] were one of the first at- 
tempts to construct such specialized tools. No other 
tool have achieved such complete on-line process- 
ing of packets. Unfortunately, their limited perfor- 
mance have lead the authors to give up their devel- 
opment, restricting them to only HTTP/1.0 trans- 
actions. 


BLT [2, 3] is the more promising one. It is meant 
to provide on-line HTTP traces, related with lower- 
layers events (TCP aborted connections, packet loss 
rate or duplicated, etc.) at a high performance level. 
With a machine comparable to ours (a 500-MHz AI- 
pha workstation), BLT was able to capture a 12 day 
trace on an FDDI ring, handling more than 150 mil- 
lions packets a day (an average of about 1750 pack- 
ets per second) with a packet loss rate of less than 
0.3%. Compared to Pandora, BLT claims better 
performance. However, unlike Pandora, BLT per- 
forms HTTP request/response matching (which is 
an essential stage in Web logging) off-line. 


We regret that none of these recent monitoring tools 
(namely IPSE, Windmill and BLT) have been pub- 
licly released so far, which prevented us from further 
comparing them with our tool and design choices. 
This is also partly why we decided to develop Pan- 
dora from scratch. 


9 Conclusion and Future Work 


We presented Pandora, a passive network monitor- 
ing platform. We discussed its basic components 


and how they could be used to set up different mon- 
itoring systems at a very low cost. We presented a 
performance evaluation that supports the claim that 
Pandora is an efficient flexible continuous monitor- 
ing tool, that is: it can run 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. It allows true on-line analysis of network 
protocols, up to the higher levels — including anal- 
ysis beyond strict application level protocols, such 
as HTTP matching. The use of components makes 
it easy to extend the platform. 


Nevertheless, Pandora still needs improvements at 
various levels. First the stack configuration process 
should benefit from a more user-friendly interface. 
We also plan to implement a tool that can check 
stack description validity, in order to avoid run- 
time errors when feeding a component with pack- 
ets it does not expect. Last but not least, we must 
continue developing monitoring components and im- 
proving the existing ones. 


Pandora has already been used to retrieve HTTP 
traces during a one month period (representing a to- 
tal amount of more than six million requests). These 
traces were then used in Saperlipopette! [15], a tool 
designed to help dimension proxy cache infrastruc- 
ture. 


More generally, Pandora is meant to facilitate the 
development of access infrastructure in the ever- 
growing Internet. It can also be used as a way 
to compare the various solutions offered to address 
specific problems. The number and the diversity of 
tools developed by the research community in the 
recent past that are related to these issues prove 
that it corresponds to a real need, and highlight as 
well the lack of a flexible monitoring tool that could 
satisfy these. 
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Availability 


The source code is publicly available under the GPL 


license in a beta, undocumented version. 


Docu- 


mentation is planned to be written in the near fu- 


ture. 


See http://www-sor.inria.fr/projects/ 


relais/pandora/ for release information. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we describe the collection and analysis of 
file system traces from a variety of different environ- 
ments, including both UNIX and NT systems, clients and 
servers, and instructional and production systems. Our 
goal is to understand how modern workloads affect the 
ability of file systems to provide high performance to 
users. Because of the increasing gap between processor 
speed and disk latency, file system performance is 
largely determined by its disk behavior. Therefore we 
primarily focus on the disk I/O aspects of the traces. We 
find that more processes access files via the memory-map 
interface than through the read interface. However, 
because many processes memory-map a small set of files, 
these files are likely to be cached. We also find that file 
access has a bimodal distribution pattern: some files are 
written repeatedly without being read; other files are 
almost exclusively read. We develop a new metric for 
measuring file lifetime that accounts for files that are 
never deleted. Using this metric, we find that the average 
block lifetime for some workloads is significantly longer 
than the 30-second write delay used by many file systems. 
However, all workloads show lifetime locality: the same 
files tend to be overwritten multiple times. 


1 Introduction 


Like other computer systems, file systems provide good 
performance by optimizing for common usage patterns. 
Unfortunately, usage patterns vary both over time and 
across different user communities. To help delineate cur- 
rent workload patterns, we decided to measure a wide 
range of file systems in a number of different environ- 
ments, specifically, UNIX and Windows NT, client and 
server, instructional, research, and production. We com- 
pare our results with those from the Sprite study, con- 
ducted in 1991. Although we were interested in tracking 
how behavior has changed since the Sprite study, we do 
not directly reproduce all of their results. Their study 
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focused on cache and virtual memory behavior. Since the 
relative performance of hardware has changed since that 
time, we focus instead on the I/O bottleneck. 


We collected traces from four different groups of 
machines. Three of the groups run HP-UX, a variant of 
the UNIX operating system. One of these is an instruc- 
tional laboratory, another is a set of computers used for 
research, and another is a single web server. The last 
group is a set of personal computers running Windows 
NT. This diversity of traces allows us to make conclu- 
sions not only on how current file system usage differs 
from past file system usage, but also how file system 
usage varies among machines used for different pur- 


poses. 


Because improvements in disk latency are increasingly 
lagging behind those of processors and disk bandwidth, 
we chose to focus our study on measurements that eluci- 
date how disk behavior is affected by workload and file 
system parameters. As the I/O gap grows, one way to 
provide good performance is to cache as many file reads 
and writes as possible and to minimize latencies for the 
remainder. For example, one way to avoid disk reads is 
by employing large file caches. Our results show that 
while small caches can avert many disk reads, there are 
diminishing benefits for large cache sizes. In addition to 
file reads, memory-mapping has become a popular file 
access method. We examine memory-mapping behavior 
in order to see the effect of memory-mapped files on the 
file cache. We find that more processes access files via 
memory-mapping than through reads or writes. For the 
UNIX workloads, we find that a small set of memory- 
mapped files tend to be shared among many processes. 
As a result, cache misses on these files are unlikely. 


To avoid disk writes, the file system can increase the 
time between an application’s write and flushing the data 
to disk, for example, by using NVRAM. By delaying 
writes, blocks that are deleted in the interval need not be 
written at all. We find that most blocks live longer than 
the standard 30-second write delay commonly employed 
by file systems. In UNIX systems, most blocks die 
within an hour; in NT, many blocks survive over a day. 
Most blocks die due to overwrites, and these overwrites 
have a high degree of locality—that is, most overwritten 
files are multiply overwritten. Because of this locality, 
even a small write buffer is sufficient to handle a day’s 
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worth of write traffic. 


To reduce disk seeks, most file systems organize their 
layout to optimize for either reads or writes. We find that 
whether read traffic or write traffic dominates varies 
depending on the workload and the file system configu- 
ration. However, for all workloads, we find that individ- 
ual files tend to have bimodal access patterns—they are 
either read-mostly or write-mostly. This tendency is most 
clear in frequently accessed files. 


2 Related Work 


Characterizing file system behavior is difficult due to 
both the wide range of workloads and the difficulty in 
obtaining data to analyze. Obviously, no trace analysis 
project has the scope to analyze all relevant features of all 
relevant workloads. Instead, each study lets us under- 
stand a piece of the greater picture. 


In order to minimize the complexity of trace collection, 
many studies concentrate on static data, which they col- 
lect by examining file system metadata at one or several 
frozen instants in time [Douc99] [Sien94] [Chia93] 
[Benn91] [Saty81] [Smit81]. These studies of snapshots 
are useful for studying distributions of file attributes 
commonly stored in metadata, such as file size, last 
access time, last modification time, file name, and direc- 
tory structure. 


Dynamic traces of continuous file system access patterns 
yield more detailed information about file system usage. 
However, these traces are considerably more difficult to 
collect both because of the volume of data involved and 
because the collection process typically involves modify- 
ing the operating system kernel. Some tracing methods 
avoid altering the kernel by recording file system events 
that pass over a network [Blaz92] [Dahl94]. However, 
this method misses file system events that do not cross 
the network, such as local file system calls. Also, arti- 
facts of the network file system being measured can 
affect these types of traces. 


Modifying the kernel to obtain local file system behavior 
has its own set of drawbacks. First, the kernel source 
code is not always available. Second, the modified ker- 
nels must be deployed to users willing to run their appli- 
cations on an altered kernel. Finally, the overhead of 
collecting fine-grained traces must be kept low so that 
overall system performance is not significantly 
degraded. Due to these limitations, most researchers 
limit their trace collection to only the data that is neces- 
sary to perform specific studies. For example, the traces 
collected to perform analysis of directory access behav- 
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ior in [Floy89] do not include file read or write requests. 
The disk activity study in [Ruem93] is at the disk level 
and does not include specific file system calls. Mummert 
et al. focused on results relevant to disconnected file sys- 
tem operation [Mumm94]. Zhou and Smith collected 
traces on personal computers for research in low-power 
computing [Zhou99]. 


In 1985, Ousterhout et al. presented a general character- 
ization of dynamically collected traces [Oust85]. In this 
work, they traced three servers running BSD UNIX for 
slightly over three days. This paper introduced a frame- 
work for workload analysis using metrics such as run 
length, burstiness, lifetime of newly written bytes, and 
file access sequentiality. Henceforth, we refer to this 
work as the BSD study. In 1991, Baker et al. conducted 
the same type of analysis on four two-day sets of traces 
of the Sprite file system [Bake91]. They collected these 
traces at the file servers and augmented them with client 
information on local cache activity. For the rest of this 
paper, we refer to this work as the Sprite study. The data 
analysis techniques developed in the BSD and Sprite 
studies were repeated in several subsequent studies. In 
1991, Bozman et al. repeated many of the Sprite studies 
using traces from two separate IBM sites [Bozm91]. 
This study confirmed that the results from the Sprite 
study applied to non-academic sites. In 1999, the same 
studies were repeated on three sets of two-week traces 
taken from 45 hosts running Windows NT [Voge99]. 
This workload is close to our NT workload, and for the 
analyses that are directly comparable (file size, file life- 
time and access patterns), our results are similar. 


In this work, we repeat some of the influential studies 
introduced by the BSD study, such as file access pat- 
terns. In addition, we contribute new studies that have 
become relevant to modern systems, such as the effect of 
memory-mapping files on the file cache. A more com- 
plete comparison of the Sprite studies against our UNIX 
traces can be found elsewhere [Rose98]. Because the 
Sprite traces are publicly available, we generate results 
for the Sprite traces wherever possible for purposes of 
comparison. 


3 Trace Collection 


3.1 Environment 


We collected the traces discussed in this paper in four 
separate environments. Three of these environments use 
Hewlett-Packard series 700 workstations running HP- 
UX 9.05. Each of the HP-UX machines has 64MB of 
memory. The first group consists of twenty machines 
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located in laboratories for undergraduate classes. For the 
rest of this paper, we refer to this workload as the Instruc- 
tional Workload (INS). The second group consists of 13 
machines on the desktops of graduate students, faculty, 
and administrative staff of our research group project. 
We refer to this workload as the Research Workload 
(RES). Of all our traces, the environment for this work- 
load most closely resembles the environment in which 
the Sprite traces were collected. We collected the third 
set of traces from a single machine that is the web server 
for an online library project. This host maintains a data- 
base of images using the Postgres database management 
system and exports the images via its web interface. This 
server received approximately 2,300 accesses per day 
during the period of the trace. We refer to this as the 
WEB workload. The INS machines mount home directo- 
ries and common binaries from a non-traced Hewlett- 
Packard workstation. In total, we collected eight months 
of traces from the INS cluster (two semesters), one year 
of traces from the RES cluster, and approximately one 
month of traces from the WEB host. 


We collected the fourth group of traces from eight desk- 
top machines running Windows NT 4.0. Two of these 
machines are 450 MHz Pentium IIIs, two are 200 MHz 
Pentium Pros, and the other four are Pentium IIs ranging 
from 266-400 MHz. Five of them have 128 MB of main 
memory, while the others have 64, 96, and 256 MB. 
These hosts are used for a variety of purposes. Two are 
used by a crime laboratory director and his supervisor, a 
state police captain; they use these machines for time 
management, personnel management, accounting, pro- 
curement, mail, office suite applications, and web brows- 
ing and publishing. Another two are used for networking 
and system administration tasks: one primarily runs an X 
server, email client, web browser, and Windows NT sys- 
tem administration tools; the other primarily runs office 
suite, groupware, firewall, and web browsing applica- 
tions. Two are used by computer science graduate stu- 
dents as X servers as well as for software development, 
mail, and web browsing. Another is shared among the 
members of a computer science graduate research group 
and used primarily for office suite applications. The final 
machine is used primarily as an X server, but occasion- 
ally for office suite and web browsing applications. 
Despite the different uses of the NT machines, the results 
are similar for all the machines, so we include them 
together as one group. 


3.2 Trace Collection Methodology 


We used separate tools to collect traces for the HP-UX 
and Windows NT systems. While both of our collection 
techniques trace similar file system events, their imple- 


mentations are quite different. 


3.2.1 HP-UX Collection Methodology 


For the UNIX machines, we used the auditing subsystem 
to record file system events. Although the auditing sys- 
tem was designed for security purposes, it is ideal for 
tracing since it catches the logical level of requests using 
already-existing kernel functionality. The auditing sub- 
system gets invoked after a system call and is configured 
to log specified system calls with their arguments and 
return values. However, it does not record kernel file 
system activity, such as paging from executable images. 


The major problem we faced in using the auditing sys- 
tem was that HP-UX records pathnames exactly as spec- 
ified by the user, and users often specify paths relative to 
the current working directory instead of with their com- 
plete paths. Since some file systems use a file’s parent 
directory to direct file layout, we needed to record the 
full pathname. We solved this problem by recording the 
current working directory’s pathname for each process 
and configuring the auditing system to catch all system 
calls capable of changing the current working directory. 
These changes required only small changes to the kernel 
(about 350 of lines of C code) and were wholly con- 
tained within the auditing subsystem. 


3.2.2 Windows NT Collection Methodology 


We collected the Windows NT traces using a tool we 
developed that traces not only file system activity, but 
also a wide range of device and process behavior 
[Lorc00]. We focus here on the aspects of the tracer rel- 
evant to tracing file system activity. 


We perform most of the file system tracing using the 
standard mechanism in Windows NT for interposing file 
system calls: a file system filter driver. A file system fil- 
ter driver creates a virtual file system device that inter- 
cepts all requests to an existing file system device and 
handles them itself. Our filter device merely records 
information about the request, passes the request on to 
the real file system, and arranges to be called again when 
the request has completed so it can record information 
about the success or failure of the request. The design of 
our filter driver borrows much from the Filemon file sys- 
tem monitoring program [Russ97b]. 


A Windows NT optimization called the fast path com- 
plicates tracing these file systems. The operating system 
uses this optimization whenever it believes a request can 
be handled quickly, for example, with the cache. In this 
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case, it makes a call to a fast-dispatch function provided 
by the file system instead of passing requests through the 
standard request path. In order to intercept these calls, we 
implemented our own fast-dispatch functions to record 
any calls made this way. 


In order to collect data on memory-mapping operations, 
we needed to interpose Windows NT system calls. This 
is difficult because Microsoft gives no documented way 
to do this. Fortunately, a tool called Regmon solves this 
problem; it finds the system call entry point vector in 
memory and overwrites certain entry points with our own 
{[Russ97a]. 


Because we interpose at the file system layer and not at 
the system call layer, there were some challenges in con- 
verting our traces to a format comparable with the UNIX 
traces. The first problem arises when the file system calls 
the cache manager to handle a read request, and there is 
a miss. The cache manager fills the needed cache block 
by recursively calling the file system. We need to iden- 
tify the recursive requests because they do not reflect 
actual read requests and should be elided. We distinguish 
them by three of their properties: they are initiated by the 
kernel, they have the no-caching flag set (in order to pre- 
vent an infinite loop), and they involve bytes that are 
being read by another ongoing request. The second prob- 
lem is that we cannot distinguish a read caused by an 
explicit read request from one caused by kernel-initiated 
read-ahead. We distinguish the latter by looking for read 
requests with the following four properties: they are ini- 
tiated by the kernel, they have the no-caching flag set, 
they do not involve bytes currently being read by another 
request, and they are made to a file handle that was 
explicitly read earlier. Finally, it is also difficult to deter- 
mine which read and write requests are due to paging of 
memory-mapped files. If a request is initiated by the ker- 
nel with the no-caching flag set and it does not belong to 
any of the previous characterizations, we classify it as a 
paging request. 


The file system interface of Windows NT is quite differ- 
ent from that of UNIX. For instance, there is no stat 
system call in Windows NT, but there is a similar system 
call: ZwQueryAttributesFile. For the purpose of 
comparison, we have mapped the request types seen in 
Windows NT to their closest analogous system calls in 
UNIX in this paper. 


4 Results 


Due to the time-consuming nature of collecting statistics 
on the entire length of our traces (which are currently 
over 150GB compressed), we present results in this 
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paper based on subsets of the traces. For the INS and 
RES traces, we used traces collected from the month of 
March 1997. For WEB, we used the traces from January 
23 to February 16, 1997. Because this trace includes 
activity not related to the web server, we filtered it to 
remove non-web-server activity. Because the NT traces 
begin at different times, we chose a 31-day period for 
each host. All but one of these periods were within the 
first quarter of the year 2000; the other trace was taken 
from October and November of 1999. For the Sprite 
results, our results differ slightly from those presented 
by Hartman and Ousterhout [Hart93] because we filter 
them differently. For example, we do not include non- 
file, non-directory objects in any results. 


None of our results include paging of executables. For 
the NT workload, executable paging constitutes 15% of 
all reads and nearly 30% of all writes. Paging activity for 
the UNIX workloads is unknown. 


4.1 Histogram of Key Calls 


To provide an overview of our workloads, we first 
present counts of the most common events traced; these 
are summarized in Table 1. The results reveal some 
notable differences among the workloads. For example, 
the WEB workload reads significantly more data than 
the other workloads; its read to write ratio is two orders 
of magnitude higher than any other workload. The NT 
workload reads and writes more than twice the amount 
of data per host per day than the INS and RES work- 
loads, despite having significantly fewer users. Also, 
notable in all workloads is the high number of requests 
to read file attributes. In particular, calls to stat 
(including fstat) comprise 42% of all file-system- 
related calls in INS, 71% for RES, 10% for WEB, and 
26% for NT. 


Two common usage patterns could account for the large 
number of stat calls. First, listing a directory often 
involves checking the attributes of each file in the direc- 
tory: a stat system call is made for each file. Second, 
a program may call stat to check attributes before 
Opening and accessing a file. For example, the make 
program checks the last modification times on source 
and object files to determine whether to regenerate the 
object file. We measured the percentage of stat calls 
that follow another stat system call to a file from the 
same directory to be 98% for INS and RES, 67% for 
WEB, and 97% for NT. The percentage of stat calls 
that are followed within five minutes by an open to the 
same file is 23% for INS, 3% for RES, 38% for WEB, 
and only 0.7% for NT. 
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TABLE 1. Trace Event Summary 
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This table summarizes the number of events for the time 
period indicated for each trace. For all workloads, the 
above calls represent over 99% of all traced calls. The get 
attribute category includes getacl, fgetacl, 
access, and getaccess. The set attribute category 
includes chmod, chown, utime, fchmod, fchown, 
setacl, and fsetacl. The number of users is esti- 
mated from the number of unique user identifiers seen. 
This may be an overestimate since some user identifiers 
are simply administrative. For the NT traces, exec and 
chdir calls were not recorded, and process forks and 
exits were recorded only periodically during the NT 
traces. 


Since this system call is so common, it would be worth- 
while to optimize its performance. Since it is most com- 
monly invoked near other stat calls in the same 
directory, storing the attribute data structures together 
with those from the same directory [McKu84] or within 
the directory structure [Gang97] may provide better per- 
formance than storing each file’s attribute information 
with its data blocks. 


4.2 Data Lifetime 


In this section, we examine block lifetime, which we 
define to be the time between a block’s creation and its 
deletion. Knowing the average block lifetime for a work- 


load is important in determining appropriate write delay 
times and in deciding how long to wait before reorganiz- 
ing data on disk. Our method of calculating lifetime dif- 
fers from that used in the Sprite study, and, in some 
cases, results in significantly longer lifetimes. We find 
that most blocks live longer than 30 seconds—the stan- 
dard write-delay used in many file systems. In particular, 
blocks created in the NT workload tend to be long-lived. 
Most blocks die by being overwritten, and these blocks 
are often overwritten many times. 


4.2.1 Create-based Method 


We calculate lifetime by subtracting a block’s creation 
time from its deletion time. This is different from the 
delete-based method used by [Bake91] in which they 
track all deleted files and calculate lifetime by subtract- 
ing the file’s creation time from its deletion time. In our 
create-based method, a trace is divided into two parts. 
We collect information about blocks created within the 
first part of the trace. We call the second part of the trace 
the end margin. If a tracked block is deleted during 
either part of the trace, we calculate its lifetime by sub- 
tracting the creation time from the deletion time. If a 
tracked block is not deleted during the trace, we know 
the block has lived for at least the end margin. 


The main difference between the create-based and 
delete-based methods is the set of blocks that we use to 
generate the results. Because the delete-based method 
bases its data on blocks that are deleted, one cannot gen- 
eralize from this data the lifetime distribution of newly 
created blocks. Because that is the quantity which inter- 
ests us, we use the create-based algorithm for all results 
in this paper. One drawback of this approach is that it 
only provides accurate lifetime distributions for life- 
times less than the end margin, which is necessarily less 
than the trace duration. However, since our traces are 
long-term, we are able to acquire lifetime data sufficient 
for our purposes; we use an end margin of one day for all 
results in this section. Figure 1 shows the difference in 
results of create-based and delete-based methods on one 
of the Sprite traces. Due to the difference in sampled 
files, the delete-based method calculates a shorter life- 
time than the create-based method. 


If the traces collected reflect random samples of the 
steady state of creation and deletion, the principal differ- 
ence between the methods would result from blocks that 
are created and never deleted. As a result of this differ- 
ence, the create-based method predicts that disk space 
used will tend to increase with time—something disk 
sales confirm. 
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FIGURE 1. Create-based versus Delete-based Lifetime 
Distributions. This graph shows byte lifetime values 
calculated using a create-based and a delete-based 
algorithm. The trace used comprises the two contiguous 
days represented in the fourth Sprite trace (days 7 and 8); 
this trace showed the most difference between the two 
methods of all the Sprite traces. Unlike the results 
reported in [Bake91], these results include blocks 
overwritten in files that were not deleted, however this 
difference has only minor effects on the results. 


4.2.2 Block Lifetime 


Using the create-based metric for both our traces and the 
Sprite traces, we calculate block lifetimes using a block 
size of 512 bytes. Figure 2 shows these results. Block 
lifetime for a combination of the Sprite traces is included 
for comparison. Because most activity occurred during 
the second trace, this trace dominates Sprite’s lifetime 
results. The graph shows a knee in the WEB workload 
that is mainly due to database working space files and 
http log files. RES has a knee at ten minutes caused pri- 
marily by periodic updates to Netscape database files. 
The Sprite trace has a knee just before five minutes con- 
tributed mainly by activity in the second trace. Since the 
Sprite traces do not include information on filenames, we 
do not know which files were deleted at that time. Nei- 
ther INS nor NT has a knee; instead, block lifetimes grad- 
ually decrease after one second. Unlike the other 
workloads, NT shows a bimodal distribution pattern— 
nearly all blocks either die within a second or live longer 
than a day. Although only 30% of NT block writes die 
within a day, 86% of newly created files die within that 
timespan, so many of the long-lived blocks belong to 
large files. Some of the largest files resulted from newly 
installed software. Others were in temporary directories 
or in the recycle bins on hosts where the bin is not emp- 
tied immediately. Of the short-lived blocks, many belong 
to browser cache and database files, system registry and 
log files, and files in the recycle bin on hosts where users 
immediately empty the bin. 
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FIGURE 2. Block Lifetime. This graph shows create- 
based block lifetimes using a block size of 512 bytes. 
Points demarcate the 30 second, 5 minute, and 1 hour 
points in each curve. The end margin is set to 1 day for 
these results. 


4.2.3 Lifetime Locality 


By recording whether blocks die due to file deletion, 
truncation, or overwriting, we observe that most blocks 
die due to overwrites. For INS, 51% of blocks that are 
created and killed within the trace die due to overwrit- 
ing; for RES, 91% are overwritten; for WEB, 97% are 
overwritten; for NT, 86% are overwritten. A closer 
examination of the data shows a high degree of locality 
in overwritten files. For INS, 3% of all files created dur- 
ing the trace are responsible for all overwrites. These 
files are overwritten an average of 15 times each. For 
RES, 2% of created files are overwritten, with each file 
overwritten an average of 160 times. For WEB, 5% of 
created files are overwritten, and the average number of 
overwrites for these files is over 6,300. For NT, 2% of 
created files are overwritten; these files are overwritten 
an average of 251 times each. In general, a relatively 
small set of files are repeatedly overwritten, causing 
many of the new writes and deletions. 


An important result from this section is that average 
block lifetime is longer than delete-based lifetime esti- 
mates would predict. For some workloads, average 
block lifetime is significantly longer than the standard 
file system write delay of 30 seconds. Since it is unrea- 
sonable to leave data volatile for a longer period of time, 
file system designers will need to explore alternatives 
that will support fast writes for short-lived data. Some 
possibilities are NVRAM [Bake92] [Hitz94], reliable 
memory systems [Chen96], backing up data to the mem- 
ory of another host, or logging data to disk. Most file 
blocks die in overwrites, and the locality of overwrites 
offers some predictability that may prove useful to the 
file system in determining its storage strategy. 
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FIGURE 3. Write Bandwidth versus Write Delay. 
Using a simulated 16MB write buffer and varied write 
delay, we show the percentage of all writes that would be 
written to disk. For these results, we ignore calls to sync 
and fsync. 


4.3 Effect of Write Delay 


Since newly written blocks often live longer than thirty 
seconds, increasing the write delay period should reduce 
disk write traffic. However, two factors limit the effec- 
tiveness of increasing write delay. First, user requests to 
sync and fsync cause data to be written to disk 
whether or not the write delay period has passed. Second, 
the operating system may limit the amount of dirty data 
that may be cached. This limit is generally imposed so 
that reading a new page into the cache is not slowed by 
the need to write out the old page first. On systems with 
NVRAM, the size limit is simply imposed by the 
NVRAM capacity. In either case, we refer to the space 
allocated to dirty pages as the write buffer. 


In order to measure the effectiveness of increasing write 
delay, we simulated a write buffer and measured the 
resultant disk bandwidth while varying the write delay 
and the capacity of the buffer. Figure 3 shows the results 
using a 16MB buffer. For these results, we ignore calls to 
sync and fsync. As expected, the efficacy of increas- 
ing write delay is strongly related to the average block 
lifetime for each workload. Since RES has many blocks 
that live less than one hour, a one-hour write delay sig- 
nificantly throttles disk write traffic. On the other hand, 
the NT workload contains more long-lived blocks, so 
even write delays of a day have little effect. 


To estimate the memory capacity needed to increase 
write delay, we tested write buffers of size 4MB and 
16MB, and an infinitely-sized write buffer. For all work- 
loads, the 16MB buffer closely approximates an infi- 
nitely-sized write buffer. In fact, for all workloads except 
Sprite, the 4MB write buffer also approximates an infi- 
nitely-sized write buffer. Large simulations included in 
the second Sprite trace (the third and fourth of the eight 
days) are probably responsible for the large write band- 
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FIGURE 4. Read Bandwidth versus Cache Size. This 
graph shows the percentage of all block read requests 
that miss the cache versus cache size. The block size 
used by the cache simulator is 4KB. The cache was 
warmed with a day of traces before generating results. 


width. When these traces are omitted, the 4MB write 
buffer approximates an infinitely-sized buffer for the 
Sprite workload as well. 


The importance of user calls to sync and fsync to 
flush data to reliable storage depends on the storage strat- 
egy employed. For example, a file system using 
NVRAM may ignore these calls since the data is already 
reliably stored. On other systems, the longer the data is 
kept in the write buffer, the stronger the impact of these 
calls. In our study, the maximal impact would be to the 
infinitely-sized write buffer with a write delay period of 
one day. For INS, calls to flush data increased writes to 
disk by 8% at this point; for RES, these calls increased 
write bandwidth by 6%. For NT, write bandwidth 
increased by 9%, and for WEB there was no increase at 
all. 


In summary, the efficacy of increasing write delay 
depends on the average block lifetime of the workload. 
For nearly all workloads, a small write buffer is suffi- 
cient even for write delays of up to a day. User calls to 
flush data to disk have little effect on any workload. 


4.4 Cache Efficacy 


An important factor in file system performance is how 
effectively the cache absorbs read requests. In particular, 
we are interested in how effective caches are at reducing 
disk seeks and how caching affects the balance between 
disk reads and writes. In this section, we examine the 
effect of cache size on read misses. We find that even rel- 
atively small caches absorb most read traffic, but there 
are diminishing returns to using larger caches. We also 
examine how caching affects the ratio of disk reads to 
disk writes. In 1992, Rosenblum and Ousterhout claimed 
that large caches would avert most disk reads, so file sys- 
tem layout should optimize for disk writes [Rose92]. We 
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find that the read to write ratio depends not only on the 
cache size, but also on the write delay and workload. 
Finally, we examine how well caching works for mem- 
ory-mapped files. We find that because a small number 
of files tend to be memory-mapped by many processes, 
chances are high that these files will be cached. 


4.4.1 Effect of Cache Size 


We implemented a cache simulator to test the effective- 
ness of different cache sizes on read traffic. Both reads 
and writes enter blocks into the simulator, and blocks are 
replaced in LRU order. For all results in this section, we 
modeled a local cache, so each host maintains its own 
instance of the simulator. 


Figure 4 shows the cache miss bandwidth for reads for 
various cache sizes. For all workloads, the curves have a 
knee showing the working set size, and there are dimin- 
ishing benefits to increasing the cache size beyond this 
point. The WEB workload has the largest working set 
size; its read bandwidth does not reach the point of 
diminishing returns until a cache size of 64MB. Some of 
its poor performance may be due to the LRU replacement 
policy interacting poorly with the database engine. For 
the other workloads, even a 1MB cache reduces read 
bandwidth by 65-90%. For these workloads, there is lit- 
tle benefit to increasing the cache beyond 16MB. The 
BSD study predicted that in the future larger caches 
would significantly reduce disk reads. However, several 
years later, the Sprite study found that despite its large 
caches, read misses did not decrease as much as 
expected. Our results show that even very large caches 
have limited effectiveness in reducing read misses. 


Since disk bandwidth is improving faster than disk 
latency, a critical metric in evaluating cache performance 
is the number of seeks caused by cache misses. Most file 
systems attempt to store blocks from the same file con- 
secutively on disk. For example, FFS specifically allo- 
cates new file blocks as closely as possible to previous 
file blocks [McVo091]. In LFS, blocks are laid out in the 
order they are written [Rose92]. Since most files are writ- 
ten sequentially (as we show in Section 4.6), file blocks 
tend to be allocated consecutively on disk. If file blocks 
are laid out on disk consecutively, a rough estimate for 
the number of seeks incurred is a count of the disk reads 
to different files. We call this metric file read misses and 
calculate it as follows. Within a stream of cache misses, 
if a cache miss is to the same file as the previous cache 
miss, we count no file read miss; otherwise, we incre- 
ment the number of file read misses by one. We define 
the file write miss metric analogously. Although these are 
crude metrics, we believe they are more accurate esti- 
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FIGURE 5. File Reads versus Cache Size. The miss rate 
is the percentage of file read misses out of the raw number 
of file reads. This graph shows the file miss rate for 
various cache sizes. The block size used by the cache 
simulator is 4KB. The cache was warmed with a day of 
traces before results were collected. 


mates of seeks than block miss counts. 


When multiple hosts share a single file system, a strict 
computation of the file read count requires interleaving 
the traces for those hosts. Because the INS and RES clus- 
ters share file servers for most of their file system activ- 
ity, we were able to estimate the effect of file server 
sharing on file reads by running our measurements on 
these workloads using both a single interleaved trace for 
all hosts together and separate traces for each host. These 
two methods show at most a 2% difference in file read 
counts and no difference at all when the cache size is 
over 16MB. This may be because file system traffic 
tends to be bursty[Grib98]—bursts of activity from sin- 
gle streams may cause a series of cache misses near 
enough to each other in time that there are few interven- 
ing cache misses from other processes in the same time 
period. 


In Figure 5, we show the effectiveness of different cache 
sizes on reducing the number of file read misses, using 
interleaved traces when applicable. The graph shows that 
even a 1MB cache is sufficient to more than halve the 
number of file read misses for all workloads. At the 1MB 
cache size, the WEB workload has many fewer file read 
misses than block read misses, which indicates that many 
block misses are part of larger files. 


4.4.2 Read and Write Traffic 


File systems lay out data on disk to optimize for reads 
[McKu84] or writes [Rose92] [Hitz94], depending on 
which type of traffic is likely to dominate. As we have 
already shown, the amount of disk write traffic depends 
largely on the write delay and the amount of read traffic 
depends on the cache size. In order to compare the 
amount of read and write traffic, we examine two envi- 
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TABLE 2. I/O Count 
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In the impoverished environment, read results are based on 
an 8MB local cache and write results are based on a 16MB 
write buffer with a 30 second write delay. In the enriched 
environment, read results are based on a 64MB local cache, 
and write results are based on a 16MB write buffer with a 1 
hour delay. In both environments, the block size is 4KB, 
and calls to syne and fsync flush the appropriate blocks 
to disk whether or not the write delay has elapsed. 























ronments. The first environment has 8MB of local cache 
and a write delay of 30 seconds; we refer to this as the 
impoverished environment. The second, the enriched 
environment, has 64MB of local cache and a write delay 
of | hour. Read and write traffic for each environment are 
shown in Table 2. By looking at the number of blocks 
read and written, we see that reads dominate writes in all 
cases for the WEB workload. For the INS workload, the 
number of read blocks is almost five times the number of 
write blocks in the impoverished environment but is only 
about 50% greater in the enriched environment. For the 
RES workload, writes dominate the impoverished envi- 
ronment. In the enriched environment, there are more 
block reads than block writes but fewer file reads than 
writes. This is most likely caused by the large number of 
small writes made to various log files on the RES hosts. 
For the NT workload, writes dominate reads in all cases. 
However, most of the write traffic is caused by a single 
host. When this host is removed, reads dominate writes 
for all categories except file operations in the enriched 
environment. 


Whether reads or writes dominate disk traffic varies sig- 
nificantly across workloads and environments. Based on 
these results, any general file system design must take 
into consideration the performance impact of both disk 
reads and disk writes. 


4.4.3 Effect of Memory Mapping 


Another important factor in cache performance is the 


TABLE 3. Process I/O 


[ons [ns [win 
Processes that 209050] 103331 8236 1933 
Read (10%) (12%) (9%) (36%) 
Processes that 110008 80426 18505 1182 
Write (5%) (9%) (19%) (22%) 
Processes that 1525704 584465 37466 4609 
Memory Map (72%) (68%) (39%) (85%) 

Processes are tracked via fork and exit system calls. 
For all workloads, more processes use memory-mapped 
files than read or write. Because the NT traces do not con- 


tinuously record all fork and exit information, the NT 
results are based on a subset of the traces. 








TABLE 4. Memory-mapped File Usage 
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For this data, each host maintains its own (unlimited size) 
cache of memory-mapped files, and only processes active 
on that host can affect the cache. 











effect of memory-mapped files. Over the last few years, 
memory mapping has become a common method to 
access files, especially shared libraries. To see the impact 
of memory mapping on process I/O, we counted the 
number of processes that memory-map files and the 
number that perform reads and writes. Table 3 summa- 
rizes these results. For all workloads, a greater number of 
processes memory-map files than perform reads or 
writes. With such a high number of processes accessing 
memory-mapped files, people designing or evaluating 
file systems should not ignore the effect of these files on 
the I/O system. 


Because our traces only monitor calls to map and unmap 
files, we do not have information on how programs 
access these files. For example, the traces do not indicate 
which parts of a mapped file the program accesses via 
memory loads. Although we do not have the precise 
access patterns, we estimate the effect of memory 
mapped files on the cache based on process calls to 
mmap, munmap, fork, and exit. Unfortunately, 
because our traces do not contain a complete record for 
forks and exits for the NT workload, we cannot perform 
an accurate estimate for the NT workload. For the UNIX 
workloads, we estimated the effect of memory-mapped 
files on the cache by keeping a list of all files that are 
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Cumulative Percentage of Files 
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Dynamic File Size (Bytes) 


FIGURE 6. Dynamic File Size. We record file size for 
each accessed file when it is closed. If a file is opened and 
closed multiple times, we include the file in the graph data 
multiple times. Points depict sizes of 1OKB, 1OOKB, and 
IMB. 


mapped either explicitly through a call to mmap or 
implicitly when a forked process inherits a file descriptor 
to a mapped file. We remove files from the list when no 
processes have the file mapped. Considering the number 
of mmap system calls, the average number of mapped 
files is quite low. The average and maximum number of 
files is shown in Table 4, along with the average and 
maximum space that would be required to keep the entire 
files in memory. We found that the same files tend to be 
mapped by many processes simultaneously. In fact, if the 
system kept each file in memory as long as at least one 
process mapped it, then cache miss rates for requests to 
map a file would only be about 1%. 


4.5 File Size 


Knowing the distribution of file sizes is important for 
designing metadata structures that efficiently support the 
range of file sizes commonly in use. The Sprite study 
found that most accessed files were small, but that the 
size of the largest files had increased since the BSD 
study. Our results show that this trend has continued. 


In Figure 6, we show the file sizes across our workloads. 
In this graph, file size is determined dynamically—that 
is, file size is recorded for files as they are closed. With 
this methodology (also used in the Sprite study), files 
opened and closed multiple times are counted multiply. 
Like the Sprite study, we find that small files still com- 
prise a large number of file accesses. The percentage of 
dynamically accessed files that are under 16KB is 88% 
for INS, 60% for RES, 63% for WEB, 24% for NT, and 
86% for Sprite. At the other end of the spectrum, the 
number of accesses to large files has increased since the 
Sprite study. The number of files over lOOKB accessed 
in Sprite is 4%, for INS it is 6%, for RES it is 20%, for 
WEB it is 14%, and for NT it is 21%. The largest file 
accessed in the Sprite traces is 38MB; the largest files in 
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FIGURE 7. Unique File Size. We record file size at 
the time of file close. If a file is opened and closed 
multiple times, we only use the last such event in the 
graph data. Points depict sizes of 1OKB, 100KB, and 
IMB. 


the other traces are an order of magnitude larger: from 
244MB (WEB) to 419MB (INS and NT). 


In addition to dynamic file size distribution, we exam- 
ined unique file size distribution. By this we mean a dis- 
tribution computed by counting each file that occurs in 
the trace only once. Of course, this does not include any 
files that are never accessed, since they are not recorded 
in the traces. This distribution reflects the range of file 
sizes stored on disk that are actively accessed. Figure 7 
shows the results. Assuming a disk block size of 8KB 
and an inode structure with twelve direct data pointers, 
files over 96KB must use indirect pointers. The percent- 
age of files over 96KB is 4% for INS, 3% for RES, 1% 
for WEB, 7% for NT, and 4% for Sprite. 


The WEB workload has many files in the 1—-10KB range. 
A large number of these are image files. Because these 
images are exported over the Internet, the WEB admin- 
istrators limit the size of these files to keep access 
latency small. Except for the NT workload, the unique 
file size distribution has not become more skewed 
towards larger files since the time of Sprite. Although 
the NT traces are two years younger than the UNIX 
traces, we believe its larger files are due to differences in 
the operating system and applications rather than the 
time difference since the six years between the UNIX 
and Sprite traces show no appreciable effect. 


Although the size of the largest files has increased ten- 
fold since the Sprite study, the unique file distribution 
indicates that, except for the NT workload, the percent- 
age of large files has not increased since the Sprite study. 
However, the dynamic distribution indicates that large 
files are accessed a greater percentage of the time. As a 
result, the number of file accesses that require indirect 
pointers has increased. Since this trend is likely to con- 
tinue, it may be worthwhile to redesign the inode struc- 
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ture to more efficiently support access to large files. INS 
However, since most files are still small, their data struc- ay a 


entire (E) --------- 
80 sequential (S) ------ 
random (R) ——— 


tures must still efficiently handle file sizes for a broad 
spectrum of sizes. File systems that use extent-based or 
multiple block sizes [Powe77] [Hitz94] may be more 
efficient at handling the range of file sizes in use today. 
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4.6 File Access Patterns 
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In this section, we examine file access patterns—that is, = 8  ..LL__ LL ll... File Size (Bytes), 2 
whether a file is read or written and the order in which its 
bytes are accessed. Knowing common access patterns is total (T) 

entire (E 


sequential (S) ---- 
random (R 


crucial to optimizing file system performance. For exam- 
ple, knowing that most files are read in their entirety, 
many file systems implement a simple prefetching strat- 
egy that prefetches blocks in sequential order. 


Cumulative Percentage of Bytes 


4.6.1 Run Patterns 
We define a run as the accesses to a file that occur it (tst—<si‘s~‘“‘“‘<i=z« NB 
between its open and close. We classify runs into three 
categories. We classify a run as entire if it reads or writes 
a file once in order from beginning to end, sequential if 
it accesses the file sequentially but not from beginning to 
end, and random otherwise. 


Cumulative Percentage of Bytes 


Table 5 compares file access patterns across workloads. 
Like Sprite and BSD, the majority of runs are reads and 
only a small percentage of runs contain both reads and 
writes. Also like the previous studies, most files are read 
in their entirety and most write runs are either entire or wah 
sequential. However, a higher percentage of runs are ential (S 
read-only in the HP-UX workloads than in NT, Sprite, or 
BSD. Also, our workloads tend to have a larger percent- 
age of random reads than Sprite or BSD (the only excep- 
tion being that BSD has a higher percentage of random 
runs than INS). 


Cumulative Percentage of Bytes 





0 — : 
We examined random read patterns more closely and - as 100k 1M 10M 


discovered a correlation between read pattern and file 
size. In Figure 8, we show the number of bytes trans- 





ferred in entire, sequential, and random runs versus the g 

size of the file being accessed. The graphs show that files 5 aa 

that are less than 20KB are typically read in their ; 

entirety. For the Sprite workload, nearly all bytes are 2 

transferred in entire runs—even from very large files. : 

However, for our workloads, large files tend to be read gE 

randomly. For INS, WEB, and NT, the majority of bytes 

from files over 1OOKB are accessed randomly. For RES, * im See is oa Lo 

both entire runs and random runs are well-represented in FIGURE 8. File Read Pattern versus File Size. In these 

bytes read from large files. graphs, we plot the cumulative percentage of all bytes 
transferred versus file size for all transferred bytes, those 

Most file systems are designed to provide good perfor- transferred in entire runs, those transferred in sequential 

mance for sequential access to files. Prefetching strate- runs, and those transferred in random runs. 
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TABLE 5. File Access Patterns 





A run is defined to be the read and write accesses that 
occur between an open and close pair. BSD results are 
from [Oust85]. 


gies often simply prefetch blocks of files that are being 
accessed sequentially [McVo91] [Sand85]. This pro- 
vides little benefit to small files since there will not be 
many blocks to prefetch. If large files tend to be accessed 
randomly, this prefetching scheme may prove ineffective 
for large files as well, so more sophisticated prefetching 
techniques are necessary. Without effective prefetching, 
the increasing number of randomly read files may result 
in poor file system response time. 


4.6.2 Read and Write Patterns 


In Section 4.2, we noted that overwrites have significant 
locality—that is, the same files tend to get overwritten 
multiple times. In examining file access patterns, we 
noticed that read runs also have locality—that is, many 
files are repeatedly read without being written. To clarify 
how files are read and written, we tabulated for each file 
the number of runs that were read-only runs and the num- 
ber that were write-only runs. (The number of read-write 
runs is negligible.) For each file, we calculated the per- 
centage of its runs that were read-only. Files that are only 
read during the trace have 100% read runs, while files 
that are only written have 0% read runs. We rounded the 
percentage of read-runs to the nearest 10%; files having 
fewer than five runs are not included. We then added up 
the percentage of files that occurred in each percentage 
category. The results, shown in Figure 9, indicate that 
files tend to have a bimodal access pattern—they are 
either read-mostly or write-mostly. Furthermore, the 
larger the number of runs for a particular file, the stronger 
the affiliation. Many files tend to be read-mostly. This is 
evidenced by the large percentage of files that have 100% 
read runs. A small number of files are write-mostly. This 
is shown by the slight rise in the graphs at the 0% read- 
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only point. Note that while the percentage of files in this 
category is small, these files have many runs each. Files 
that are both read and written have a read-run percentage 
between 0% and 100%; however, as the number of runs 
increases, fewer files fall into these middle categories. 


5 Conclusions 


We collected file system traces from several different 
environments, consisting of an instructional workload, a 
research workload, a web workload, and a Windows NT 
personal computer workload. We used these traces to 
compare the file system behavior of these systems to 
each other and to systems studied in past research. Based 
on this analysis, we draw the following conclusions. 


First, different systems show different I/O load. The 
WEB workload has far more read bandwidth than any 
other workload but has relatively little write bandwidth. 
The NT workload has more than twice the read and write 
bandwidth as the other workloads. 


Second, we found that average block lifetime, and even 
the distribution of block lifetimes, varies significantly 
across workloads. In the UNIX workloads, most newly 
created blocks die within an hour. In contrast, in the NT 
workload, newly created blocks that survive one second 
are likely to remain alive over a day. However, common 
to all workloads are that 1) overwrites cause the most 
significant fraction of deleted blocks, and 2) overwrites 
show substantial locality. Due to this locality, a small 
write buffer is sufficient to absorb write traffic for nearly 
all workloads. What differs from one workload to 
another is the ideal write delay: some workloads perform 
well with the.standard 30-second write delay while oth- 
ers benefit from a slightly longer delay. 


Third, we examined the effect of caching on read traffic. 
We found that even small caches can sharply decrease 
disk read traffic. However, our results do not support the 
claim that disk traffic is dominated by writes when large 
caches are employed. Whether this claim holds depends 
not only on the cache size, but also on the workload and 
write delay. 


Fourth, we determined that all modern workloads use 
memory-mapping to a large extent. We examined how 
memory-mapping is used in the UNIX workloads and 
found that a small number of memory-mapped files are 
shared among many active processes. From this we con- 
clude that if each file were kept in memory as long as it 
is memory-mapped by any process, the miss rate for file 
map requests would be extremely low. 
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FIGURE 9. Percentage of Runs that are Read-only. 
Each line represents files categorized by the number of 
runs seen in the traces, where a run is defined to be all 
bytes transferred between the file’s open and its close. 
The x-axis shows the percentage of runs that are read- 
only rounded to the nearest 10 percent. For each line, the 
percentages across the x-axis add to 100. Because most 
runs are read-mostly, the percentages are highest at the 
100 percent read point, especially for files with many 
runs. A smaller number of files are write-mostly. These 
files appear at the 0 percent read runs point on the x-axis. 


Fifth, we found that applications are accessing larger 
files than previously, and the maximum file size has 
increased in recent years. This is not surprising, as past 
studies have seen increases in file sizes as years passed. 
It might seem that increased accesses to large file sizes 
would lead to greater efficacy for simple readahead 
prefetching; however, we found that larger files are more 
likely to be accessed randomly than they used to be, ren- 
dering such straightforward prefetching less useful. 


Finally, we found that for all workloads, file access pat- 
terns are bimodal in that most files tend to be mostly- 
read or mostly-written. We found this tendency to be 
especially strong for the files that are accessed most fre- 
quently. We expect file systems can make use of this 
knowledge to predict future file access patterns and opti- 
mize layout and access strategies accordingly. 
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Abstract 


Traditional file system development is difficult. Stack- 
able file systems promise to ease the development of file 
systems by offering a mechanism for incremental develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, existing methods often require writ- 
ing complex low-level kernel code that is specific to a sin- 
gle operating system platform and also difficult to port. 

We propose a new language, FiST, to describe stackable 
file systems. FiST uses operations common to file system 
interfaces. From a single description, FiST’s compiler pro- 
duces file system modules for multiple platforms. The gen- 
erated code handles many kernel details, freeing developers 
to concentrate on the main issues of their file systems. 

This paper describes the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of FiST. We extended file system functionality 
in a portable way without changing existing kernels. We 
built several file systems using FiST on Solaris, FreeBSD, 
and Linux. Our experiences with these examples shows the 
following benefits of FiST: average code size over other 
stackable file systems is reduced ten times; average devel- 
opment time is reduced seven times; performance overhead 
of stacking is 1-2%. 


1 Introduction 


File systems have proven to be useful in enriching system 
functionality. The abstraction of folders with files contain- 
ing data is natural for use with existing file browsers, text 
editors, and other tools. Modifying file systems became 
a popular method of extending new functionality to users. 
However, developing file systems is difficult and involved. 
Developers often use existing code for native in-kernel file 
systems as a Starting point[15, 23]. Such file systems are 
difficult to write and port because they depend on many op- 
erating system specifics, and they often contain many lines 
of complex operating systems code, as seen in Table 1. 
User-level file systems are easier to develop and port be- 
cause they reside outside the kernel[16]. However, their 
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Media Common Avg. Code Size 


Table 1: Common Native Unix File Systems and Code Sizes for 
Each Medium 





performance is poor due to the extra context switches these 
file systems must incur. These context switches can affect 
performance by as much as an order of magnitude[26, 27]. 


Stackable file systems{19] promise to speed file system 
development by providing an extensible file system inter- 
face. This extensibility allows new features to be added 
incrementally. Several new extensible interfaces have been 
proposed and a few have been implemented[8, 15, 18, 22]. 
To improve performance, these stackable file systems were 
designed to run in the kernel. Unfortunately, using these 
stackable interfaces often requires writing lots of complex 
C kernel code that is specific to a single operating system 
platform and also difficult to port. 


More recently, we introduced a stackable template sys- 
tem called Wrapfs[27]. It eases up file system development 
by providing some built-in support for common file system 
activities. It also improves portability by providing kernel 
templates for several operating systems. While working 
with Wrapfs is easier than with other stackable file systems, 
developers still have to write kernel C code and port it using 
the platform-specific templates. 


In previous approaches, performance and portability 
could not be achieved together. To perform well, a file sys- 
tem should run in the kernel, not at user level. Kernel code, 
however, is much more difficult to write and port than user- 
level code. To ease the problems of developing and port- 
ing stackable file systems that perform well, we propose a 
high-level language to describe such file systems. There 
are three benefits to using a language: 
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1. Simplicity: A file system language can provide fa- 
miliar higher-level primitives that simplify file system 
development. The language can also define suitable 
defaults automatically. These reduce the amount of 
code that developers need to write, and lessen their 
need for extensive knowledge of kernel internals, al- 
lowing even non-experts to develop file systems. 


2. Portability: A language can describe file systems us- 
ing an interface abstraction that is common to oper- 
ating systems. The language compiler can bridge the 
gaps among different systems’ interfaces. From a sin- 
gle description of a file system, we could generate file 
system code for different platforms. This improves 
portability considerably. At the same time, however, 
the language should allow developers to take advan- 
tage of system-specific features. 


3. Specialization: A language allows developers to cus- 
tomize the file system to their needs. Instead of having 
one large and complex file system with many features 
that may be configured and turned on or off, the com- 
piler can produce special-purpose file systems. This 
improves performance and memory footprint because 
specialized file systems include only necessary code. 


This paper describes the design and implementation of 
FiST, a File System Translator language for stackable file 
systems. FiST lets developers describe stackable file sys- 
tems at a high level, using operations common to file sys- 
tem interfaces. With FiST, developers need only describe 
the core functionality of their file systems. The FiST lan- 
guage code generator, fistgen, generates kernel file system 
modules for several platforms using a single description. 
We currently support Solaris, FreeBSD, and Linux. 

To assist fistgen with generating stackable file sys- 
tems, we created a minimal stackable file system template 
called Basefs. Basefs adds stacking functionality missing 
from systems and relieves fistgen from dealing with many 
platform-dependent aspects of file systems. Basefs does 
not require changes to the kernel or existing file systems. 
Its main function is to handle many kernel details relating 
to stacking. Basefs provides simple hooks for fistgen to 
insert code that performs common tasks desired by file sys- 
tem developers, such as modifying file data or inspecting 
file names. That way, fistgen can produce file system code 
for any platform we port Basefs to. The hooks also allow 
fistgen to include only necessary code, improving perfor- 
mance and reducing kernel memory usage. 

We built several example file systems using FiST. Our 
experiences with these examples shows the following ben- 
efits of FiST compared with other stackable file systems: 
average code size is reduced ten times; development time 
is reduced seven times; performance overhead of stacking 
is less than 2%, and unlike other stacking systems, there is 
no performance overhead for native file systems. 
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Our focus in this paper is to demonstrate how FiST sim- 
plifies the development of file systems, provides write-once 
run-anywhere portability across UNIX systems, and re- 
duces stacking overhead through file system specialization. 
The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 de- 
tails the design of FiST, and describes the FiST language, 
fistgen, and Basefs. Section 3 discusses key implemen- 
tation and portability details. Section 4 describes several 
example file systems written using FiST. Section 5 evalu- 
ates the ease of development, the portability, and the perfor- 
mance of our file systems. Section 6 surveys related work. 
Finally, Section 7 concludes and explores future directions. 


2 Design 


FiST is a high level language providing a file system ab- 
straction. Figure 1 shows the hierarchy for different file 
system abstractions. At the lowest level reside file sys- 
tems native to the operating system, such as disk based and 
network based file systems. They are at the lowest level 
because they interact directly with device drivers. Above 
native file systems are stackable file systems such as the 
examples in Section 4, as well as Basefs. These file sys- 
tems provide a higher abstraction than native file systems 
because stackable file systems interact only with other file 
systems through a well defined virtual file system interface 
(VFS)[11]. The VFS provides virtual nodes (vnodes), an 
abstraction of files across different file systems. However, 
both these levels are system specific. 


FiST Language 
Stackable (VFS) File Systems 
(lofs, cryptfs, aclfs, unionfs, etc.) 


Low-Level File Systems (UFS, NFS, etc.) 


Basefs templates 


Figure 1: FiST Structural Diagram. Stackable file systems, in- 
cluding Basefs, are at the VFS level, and are above low-level file 
systems. FiST descriptions provide a higher abstraction than that 
provided by the VFS. 


At the highest level, we define the FiST language. FiST 
abstracts the different vnode interfaces across different op- 
erating systems into a single common description language, 
because it is easier to write file systems this way. We found 
that while vnode interfaces differ from system to system, 
they share many similar features. Our experience shows 
that similar file system concepts exist in other non-Unix 
systems, and our stacking work can be generalized to in- 
clude them. Therefore, we designed the FiST language 
to be as general as possible: we mirror existing platform- 
specific vnode interfaces, and extend them through the 
FiST language in a platform independent way. This al- 
lows us to modify vnode operations and the arguments they 
pass in an arbitrary way, providing great design flexibil- 
ity. At the same time, this abstraction means that stackable 
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file systems cannot easily access device drivers and control, 
for example, block layout of files on disks and the existing 
structure of meta-data (inodes). 

FiST does not require that applications be changed. The 
default behavior of produced code maintains compatibility 
with existing file system APIs. FiST does allow, however, 
the creation of special-purpose file systems that can extend 
new functionality to applications. 


FiST Input File 


Basefs Templates 


Stackable File System Sources 


Figure 2: FiST Operational Diagram. Fistgen reads a FiST input 
file, and with the Basefs templates, produces sources for a new 
file system. 


The overall operation of the FiST system is shown in 
Figure 2. The figure illustrates how the three parts of FiST 
work together: the FiST language, fistgen, and Basefs. File 
system developers write FiST input files to implement file 
systems using the FiST language. Fistgen, the FiST lan- 
guage code parser and file system code generator, reads 
FiST input files that describe the new file system’s func- 
tionality. Fistgen then uses additional input files, the Basefs 
templates. These templates contain the stacking support 
code for each operating system and hooks to insert devel- 
oper code. Fistgen combines the functionality described 
in the FiST input file with the Basefs templates, and pro- 
duces new kernel C sources as output. The latter imple- 
ment the functionality of the new file system. Developers 
can, for example, write simple FiST code to manipulate 
file data and file names. Fistgen, in turn, translates that 
FiST code into C code and inserts it at the right place in the 
templates, along with any additional support code that may 
be required. Developers can also turn on or off certain file 
system features, and fistgen will conditionally include code 
that implements those features. 


2.1 A Quick Example: Snoopfs 


To illustrate the FiST development process, we contrast it 
with traditional file system development methods using a 
simple example similar to Watchdogs[2]. Suppose a file 
system developer wants to write a file system that will warn 
of any possible unauthorized access to users’ files. The 
main idea is that only the files’ owner or the root user are 
allowed access. Any other user who might be attempting to 
find files that belong to another user, would normally get a 
‘permission denied” error code. However, the system does 
not produce an alert when such an attempt is made. This 
new snooping file system (Snoopfs) will log these failed 
attempts. 
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The one place where such a check should be made is in 
the lookup routine that is used to find a file in a directory. 
To do so without FiST, the developer has to do the follow- 


ing: 


1. locate an operating system with available sources for 
one file system 

2. read and understand the code for that file system and 
any associated kernel code 

3. make a copy of the sources, and carefully modify them 
to include the new functionality 

4. compile the sources into a new file system, possibly 
rebuilding a new kernel and rebooting the system 

5. mount the new file system, test, and debug as needed 


After completing this, the developer is left with one mod- 
ified file system for one operating system. The amount of 
code that has to be read and understood ranges in the thou- 
sands of lines (Table 1). The process has to be repeated for 
each new port to a new platform. In addition, changes to 
native file system are unlikely to be accepted by operating 
system maintainers, and have to be maintained indepen- 
dently. 

In contrast, the normal procedure for developing code 
with FiST is: 


1. write the code in FiST once 

2. run fistgen on the input file 

3. compile the produced sources into a loadable kernel 
module, and load it into a running system 

4. mount the new file system, test, and debug as needed 


Debugging code can be turned on in FiST to assist in the 
development of the new file system. There is no need to 
have kernel sources or be familiar with them; there is no 
need to write or port code for each platform; and there is 
no need to rebuild or reboot the kernel. Furthermore, the 
same developer can write Snoopfs using a small number of 
lines of FiST code: 


top:lookup:postcall { 


if ((fistLastErr() == EPERM | | 
fistLastErr() == ENOENT) && 
$0.owner != $uid && %uid != 0) 


fistPrintf("snoopfs detected access by uid %d,\ 
pid d, to file %s\n", tuid, tpid, $name) ; 


This short FiST code inserts an “if” statement after the 
normal call to the lookup routine. The code checks if the 
previous lookup call failed with one of two particular er- 
rors, who the owner of the directory is, who the effective 
running user is, and then decides whether to print the warn- 
ing message. 

This single FiST description is portable, and can be com- 
piled on each platform that we have ported our templates to 
(currently three). 
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2.2 The File System Model 


A FiST-produced file system runs in the kernel, as seen in 
Figure 3. FiST file systems mirror the vnode interface both 
above and below. The interface to user processes is the 
system call interface. FiST does not change either the sys- 
tem call interface or the vnode interface. Instead, FiST can 
change information passed and returned through the inter- 
faces. 

A user process generally accesses a file system by exe- 
cuting a system call, which traps into the kernel. The ker- 
nel VFS then translates the system call to a vnode opera- 
tion, and calls the corresponding file system. If the latter 
is a FiST-produced file system, it may call another stacked 
file system below. Once the execution flow has reached 
the lowest file system, error codes and return values begin 
flowing upwards, all the way to the user process. 


user process 




















System Call system calls 
mount() data error codes 
Interface foci Gate User 
Vnode file system data Kernel 
In terface and error codes. 
FiST—produced file system 
Vnode file system data, 
operations, and 
Interface error codes. 


Lower File System 





Figure 3: Information and execution flow in a stackable system. 
FiST does not change the system call or vnode interfaces, but al- 
lows for arbitrary data and control operations to flow in both di- 
rections. 


In FiST, we model a file system as a collection of 
mounts, files, and user processes, all running under one 
system. Several mounts, mounted instances of file systems, 
can exist at any time. A FiST-produced file system can 
access and manipulate various mounts and files, data as- 
sociated with them, their attributes, and the functions that 
operate on them. Furthermore, the file system can access 
attributes that correspond to the run-time execution envi- 
ronment: the operating system and the user process cur- 
rently executing. 

Information (both data and control) generally flows be- 
tween user processes and the mounted file system through 
the system call interface. For example, file data flows 
between user processes and the kernel via the read and 
write system calls. Processes can pass specific file 
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system data using the mount system call. In addition, 
mounted file systems may return arbitrary (even new) er- 
ror codes back to user processes. 


Since a FiST-produced stackable file system is the caller 
of other file systems, it has a lot of control over what tran- 
spires between it and the ones below through the vnode 
interface. FiST allows access to multiple mounts and files. 
Each mount or file may have multiple attributes that FiST 
can access. Also, FiST can determine how to apply vnode 
functions on each file. For maximum flexibility, FiST 
allows the developer full control over mounts and files, 
their data, their attributes, and the functions that operate 
on them; they may be created or removed, data and at- 
tributes can be changed, and functions may be augmented, 
replaced, reordered, or even ignored. 


loctls (I/O Controls) have been used as an operating sys- 
tem extension mechanism as they can exchange arbitrary 
information between user processes and the kernel, as well 
as in between file system layers, without changing inter- 
faces. FiST allows developers to define new ioctls and de- 
fine the actions to take when they are used; this can be used 
to create application-specific file systems. FiST also pro- 
vides functions for portable copying of ioctl data between 
user and kernel spaces. For example, our encryption file 
system (Section 4.1) uses an ioctl to set cipher keys. 


Traditional stackable file systems create a single linear 
stack of mounts, each one hiding the one file system below 
it. More general stacking allows for a tree-like mount struc- 
ture, as well as for direct access to any layer[8, 18]. This 
interesting aspect of stackable file systems is called fan- 
ning, as shown in Figure 4. A fan-out allows the mounted 
file system to access two or more mounts below. A fan- 
out is useful for example in replicated, load-balancing, 
unifying[15], or caching file systems[22]. 


$0| X_ $0| xX 
sily si/y}| |z |s2 


Fan-In Fan-Out 


Figure 4: Fanning in stackable file systems 


A fan-in allows a process to access lower level mounts 
directly. This can be useful when fast access to the lower 
level data is needed. For example, in an encryption file sys- 
tem, a backup utility can backup the data faster (and more 
securely) by accessing the ciphertext files in the lower level 
file system. If fan-in is not used, the mounted file system 
will overlay the mounted directory with the mount point. 
An overlay mount hides the lower level file system. This 
can be useful for some security applications. For example, 
our ACL file system (Section 4.2) hides certain important 
files from normal view and is able to control who can ma- 
nipulate those files and how. 
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2.3 The FiST Language 


The FiST language is a high-level language that uses file 
system features common to several operating systems. It 
provides file system specific language constructs for sim- 
plifying file system development. In addition, FiST lan- 
guage constructs can be used in conjunction with additional 
C code to offer the full flexibility of a system programming 
language familiar to file system developers. The ability to 
integrate C and FiST code is reflected in the general struc- 
ture of FiST input files. Figure 5 shows the four main sec- 
tions of a FiST input file. 


% 

%} 

FiST Declarations 

$F 
FiST Rules 
ES 


Additional C Code 






2 


3 


Figure 5: FiST Grammar Outline 


The FiST grammar was modeled after yacc[9] input 
files, because yacc is familiar to programmers and the pur- 
pose for each of its four sections (delimited by “%%’’) 
matches with four different subdivisions of desired file sys- 
tem code: raw included header declarations, declarations 
that affect the produced code globally, actions to perform 
when matching vnode operations, and additional code. 

C Declarations (enclosed in “{% %}’) are used to in- 
clude additional C headers, define macros or typedefs, list 
forward function prototypes, etc. These declarations are 
used throughout the rest of the code. 

FiST Declarations define global file system properties 
that affect the overall semantics of the produced code and 
how a mounted file system will behave. These properties 
are useful because they allow developers to make common 
global changes in a simple manner. In this section we de- 
clare if the file system will be read-only or not, whether or 
not to include debugging code, if fan-in is allowed or not, 
and what level (if any) of fan-out is used. 

FiST Declarations can also define special data structures 
used by the rest of the code for this file system. We can de- 
fine mount-time data that can be passed with the mount(2) 
system call. A versioning file system, for example, can be 
passed a number indicating the maximum number of ver- 
sions to allow per file. FiST can also define new error codes 
that can be returned to user processes, for the latter to un- 
derstand additional modes of failure. For example, an en- 
cryption file system can return a new error code indicating 
that the cipher key in use has expired. 

FiST Rules define actions that generally determine the 
behavior for individual files. A FiST rule is a piece of code 
that executes for a selected set of vnode operations, for one 
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operation, or even a portion of a vnode operation. Rules 
allow developers to control the behavior of one or more file 
system functions in a portable manner. The FiST rules sec- 
tion is the primary section, where most of the actions for the 
produced code are written. In this section, for example, we 
can choose to change the behavior of unlink to rename 
the target file, so it might be restored later. We separated 
the declarations and rules sections for programming ease: 
developers know that global declarations go in the former, 
and actions that affect vnode operations go in the latter. 

Additional C Code includes additional C functions that 
might be referenced by code in the rest of the file system. 
We separated this section from the rules section for code 
modularity: FiST rules are actions to take for a given vnode 
function, while the additional C code may contain arbitrary 
code that could be called from anywhere. This section pro- 
vides a flexible extension mechanism for FiST-based file 
systems. Code in this section may use any basic FiST prim- 
itives (discussed in Section 2.3.1) which are helpful in writ- 
ing portable code. We also allow developers to write code 
that takes advantage of system-specific features; this flexi- 
bility, however, may result in non-portable code. 

The remainder of this section introduces the FiST lan- 
guage primitives, the various participants in a file system 
(such as files, mounts, and processes), their attributes and 
how to extend them and store them persistently, and how to 
control the execution flow in a file system. The examples 
in Section 4 are also helpful because they further illustrate 
the FiST language. 


2.3.1 FiST Syntax 


FiST syntax allows referencing mounted file systems and 
files, accessing attributes, and calling FiST functions. 
Mount references begin with $vfs, while file references 
use a shorter ““$” syntax because we expect them to appear 
more often in FiST code. References may be followed by 
a name or number that distinguishes among multiple in- 
stances (e.g., $1, $2, etc.) especially useful when fan-out 
is used (Figure 4). Attributes of mounts and files are speci- 
fied by appending a dot and the attribute name to the refer- 
ence (e.g., Svf£s.blocksize, $1.name, $2.owner, 
etc.) The scope of these references is the current vnode 
function in which they are executing. 

There is only one instance of a running operating sys- 
tem. Similarly, there is only one process context executing 
that the file system has to be concerned with. Therefore 
FiST need only refer to their attributes. These read-only at- 
tributes are summarized in Table 2. The scope of all read- 
only “%” attributes is global. 

FiST code can call FiST functions from anywhere in the 
file system, some of which are shown in Table 3. The scope 
of FiST functions is global in the mounted file system. 
These functions form a comprehensive library of portable 
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Global 


%blocksize | native disk block size 























%ogid effective group ID 
Yopagesize | native page size 
Yopid process ID 


current time (seconds since epoch) 
effective user ID 


%time 
%uid 





Table 2: Global Read-Only FiST Variables 


routines useful in writing file systems. The names of these 
functions begin with “‘fist.’ FiST functions can take a vari- 
able number of arguments, omit some arguments where 
suitable defaults exist, and use different types for each ar- 
gument. These are true functions that can be nested and 
may return any single value. 

















































fistPrintf 
fistStrEq 
fistMemCpy 
fistLastErr 
fistSetErr 
fistReturnErr 
fistSetIloctlIData 
fistGetloctlData 
fistSetFileData 
fistGetFileData 
fistLookup 
fistReaddir 
fistSkipName 
fistOp 


print messages 
string comparison 

buffer copying similar 

get the last error code 

set the return error code 

return an error code immediately 
set ioctl value to pass to a user process 
get ioctl value from a user process 
write arbitrary data to a file 
read arbitrary data from a file 
find a file in a directory 
read a directory 

hide a name of a file in a directory 
execute an arbitrary vnode operation 


Table 3: A sample of FiST functions used in this paper 


Each mount and file has attributes associated with it. 
FiST recognizes common attributes of mounted file sys- 
tems and files that are defined by the system, such as the 
name, owner, last modification time, or protection modes. 
FiST also allows developers to define new attributes and 
optionally store them persistently. Attributes are accessed 
by appending the name of the attribute to the mount or file 
reference, with a single dot in between, much the same way 
that C dereferences structure field names. For example, the 
native block size of a mounted file system is accessed as 
Svfs.blocksize and the name of a file is $0 .name. 

FiST allows users to create new file attributes. For ex- 
ample, an ACL file system may wish to add timed access 
to certain files. The following FiST Declaration can define 
the new file attributes in such a file system: 


per_vnode { 
int user; 
int group; 
time_t expire; 


/* extra user */ 
/* extra group */ 
/* access expiration time */ 


}; 


With the above definition in place, a FiST file system 
may refer to the additional user and group who are allowed 
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to access the file as $0.user and $0.group, respec- 
tively. The expiration time is accessed as $0. expire. 

The per_vnode declaration defines new attributes for 
files, but those attributes are only kept in memory. FiST 
also provides different methods to define, store, and access 
additional attributes persistently. This way, a file system 
developer has the flexibility of deciding if new attributes 
need only remain in memory or saved more permanently. 

For example, an encrypting file system may want to store 
an encryption key, cipher ID, and Initialization Vector (IV) 
for each file. This can be declared in FiST using: 


fileformat SECDAT { 


char key[16]; /* cipher key */ 
int cipher; /* cipher ID */ 
char iv[i16]; /* initialization vector */ 


}; 


Two FiST functions exist for handling file formats: fist- 
SetFileData and fistGetFileData. These two routines can 
store persistently and retrieve (respectively) additional file 
system and file attributes, as well as any other arbitrary 
data. For example, to save the cipher ID in a file called 
. key, use: 


int cid; 
/* set cipher ID */ 
fistSetFileData(".key", SECDAT, cipher, cid); 


The above FiST function will produce kernel code to 
open the file named “.key” and write the value of the 
“cid” variable into the “cipher” field of the “SECDAT” file 
format, as if the latter had been a data structure stored in 
the “. key” file. 

Finally, the mechanism for adding new attributes to 
mounts is similar. For files, the declaration is per_-vnode 
while for mounts it is per_vfs. The routines fistSetFile- 
Data and fistGetFileData can be used to access any arbi- 
trary persistent data, for both mounts and files. 


2.3.2 Rules for Controlling Execution and Informa- 
tion Flow 


In the previous sections we considered how FiST can con- 
trol the flow of information between the various layers. In 
this section we describe how FiST can control the execu- 
tion flow of various operations using FiST rules. 

FiST does not change the interfaces that call it, because 
such changes will not be portable across operating systems 
and may require changing many user applications. FiST 
therefore only exchanges information with applications us- 
ing existing APIs (e.g., ioctls) and those specific applica- 
tions can then affect change. 

The most control FiST file systems have is over the file 
system (vnode) operations that execute in a normal stack- 
able setting. Figure 6 highlights what a typical stackable 
vnode operation does: (1) find the vnode of the lower level 
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mount, and (2) repeat the same operation on the lower 
vnode. 


int fsname_getattr(vnode_t *vp, args...) 
{ 
int error; 
vnode_t *lower_vp = get_lower (vp) ; 
/* (1) pre-call code goes here */ 
/* (2) call same operation on lower file system */ 
error = VOP_GETATTR(lower_vp, args...) ; 
/* (3) post-call code goes here */ 
return error; 
} 


Figure 6: A skeleton of typical kernel C code for stackable vnode 
functions. FiST can control all three sections of every vnode func- 
tion: pre-call, post-call, and the call itself. 


The example vnode function receives a pointer to the 
vnode on which to apply the operation, and other argu- 
ments. First, the function finds the corresponding vnode at 
the lower level mount. Next, the function actually calls the 
lower level mounted file system through a standard VOP_* 
macro that applies the same operation, but on the file sys- 
tem corresponding to the type of the lower vnode. The 
macro uses the lower level vnode, and the rest of the argu- 
ments unchanged. Finally, the function returns to the caller 
the status code which the lower level mount passed to the 
function. 


There are three key parts in any stackable function that 
FiST can control: the code that may run before calling 
the lower level mount (pre-call), the code that may run af- 
terwards (post-call), and the actual call to the lower level 
mount. FiST can insert arbitrary code in the pre-call and 
post-call sections, as well as replace the call part itself with 
anything else. 

By default, the pre-call and post-call sections are empty, 
and the call section contains code to pass the operation to 
the lower level file system. These defaults produce a file 
system that stacks on another but does not change behav- 
ior, and that was designed so developers do not have to 
worry about the basic stacking behavior—only about their 
changes. 

For example, a useful pre-call code in an encryption file 
system would be to verify the validity of cipher keys. A 
replication file system may insert post-call code to repeat 
the same vnode operation on other replicas. A versioning 
file system could replace the actual call to remove a file 
with a call to rename it; an example FiST code for the latter 
might be: 


top:unlink:call { 
fistRename ($name, fistStrAdd(S$name, ".unrm")); 
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The general form for a FiST rule is: 


%callset : optype : part {code} (1) 


Table 4 summarizes the possible values that a FiST rule 
can have. Callset defines a collection of operations to op- 
erate on. Optype further defines the call set to a subset of 
operations or a single operation. Part defines the part of the 
call that the following code refers to: pre-call, call, post- 
call, or the name of a newly defined ioctl. Finally, code 
contains any C code enclosed in braces. 


Call Sets 
to refer to a single operation 
ops to refer to all operations 

readops | to refer to non state changing operations 
writeops | to refer to state changing operations 


Operation Types 
all operations 
operations that manipulate file data 

operations that manipulate file names 
The rest of the operation types specify one of the 
following vnode operations: create, getattr, |/stat, 

link, lookup, mkdir, read, readdir, readlink, rename, 
rmdir, setattr, statfs, symlink, unlink, and write. 


Call Part 
precall | part before calling the lower file system 
call the actual call to the lower file system 
postcall | part after calling the lower file system 
ioctl name of a newly defined ioctl 





















Op 





























Table 4: Possible Values in FiST Rules 


2.3.3 Filter Declarations and Filter Functions 


FiST file systems can perform arbitrary manipulations of 
the data they exchange between layers. The most useful 
and at the same time most complex data manipulations in 
a stackable file system involve file data and file names. To 
manipulate them consistently without FiST or Wrapfs, de- 
velopers must make careful changes in many places. For 
example, file data is manipulated in read, write, and all 
of the MMAP functions; file names also appear in many 
places: lookup, create, unlink, readdir, mkdir, etc. 

FiST simplifies the task of manipulating file data or file 
names using two types of filters. A filter is a function like 
Unix shell filters such as sed or sort: they take some input, 
and produce possibly modified output. 

If developers declare filter: data in their FiST file, 
fistgen looks for two data coding functions in the Addi- 
tional C Code section of the FiST File: encode-_data and 
decode_data. These functions take an input data page, 
and an allocated output page of the same size. Develop- 
ers are expected to implement these coding functions in the 
Additional C Code section of the FiST file. The two func- 
tions must fill in the output page by encoding or decoding 
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it appropriately and return a success or failure status code. 
Our encryption file system uses a data filter to encrypt and 
decrypt data (Section 4.1). 

With the FiST declaration filter:name, fistgen in- 
serts code and calls to encode or decode strings repre- 
senting file names. The file name coding functions (en- 
code_name and decode-_name) take an input file name 
string and its length. They must allocate a new string and 
encode or decode the file name appropriately. Finally, the 
coding functions return the number of bytes in the newly 
allocated string, or a negative error code. Fistgen inserts 
code at the caller’s level to free the memory allocated by 
file name coding functions. 

Using FiST filters, developers can easily produce file 
systems that perform complex manipulations of data or 
names exchanged between file system layers. 


2.4 Fistgen 


Fistgen is the FiST language code generator. Fistgen reads 
in an input FiST file, and using the right Basefs templates, 
produces all the files necessary to build a new file system 
described in the FiST input file. These output files include 
C file system source files, headers, sources for user level 
utilities, and a Makefile to compile them on the given plat- 
form. 

Fistgen implements a subset of the C language parser 
and a subset of the C preprocessor. It handles conditional 
macros (such as #ifdef and #endif). It recognizes the begin- 
ning of functions after the first set of declarations and the 
ending of functions. It parses FiST tags inserted in Basefs 
(explained in the next section) used to mark special places 
in the templates. Finally, fistgen handles FiST variables 
(beginning with $ or %) and FiST functions (such as fist- 
Lookup) and their arguments. 

After parsing an input file, fistgen builds internal data 
structures and symbol tables for all the keywords it must 
handle. Fistgen then reads the templates, and generates 
output files for each file in the template directory. For 
each such file, fistgen inserts needed code, excludes unused 
code, or replaces existing code. In particular, fistgen con- 
ditionally includes large portions of code that support FiST 
filters: code to manipulate file data or file names. It also 
produces several new files (including comments) useful in 
the compilation for the new file system: a header file for 
common definitions, and two source files containing auxil- 
lary code. 

The code generated by fistgen may contain automatically 
generated functions that are necessary to support proper 
FiST function semantics. Each FiST function is replaced 
with one true C function—not a macro, inlined code, a 
block of code statements, or any feature that may not be 
portable across operating systems and compilers. While it 
might have been possible to use other mechanisms such as 
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C macros to handle some of the FiST language, it would 
have resulted in unmaintainable and unreadable code. One 
of the advantages of the FiST system is that it produces 
highly readable code. Developers can even edit that code 
and add more features by hand, if they so choose. 

Fistgen also produces real C functions for specialized 
FiST syntax that cannot be trivially handled in C. For exam- 
ple, the fistGetloctlData function takes arguments that rep- 
resent names of data structures and names of fields within. 
A C function cannot pass such arguments; C++ templates 
would be needed, but we opted against C++ to avoid requir- 
ing developers to know another language, because modern 
Unix kernels are still written in C, and to avoid interoper- 
ability problems between C++ produced code and C pro- 
duced code in a running kernel. Preprocessor macros can 
handle data structure names and names of fields, but they 
do not have exact or portable C function semantics. To 
solve this problem, fistgen replaces calls to functions such 
as fistGetloctlIData with automatically generated specially 
named C functions that hard-code the names of the data 
structures and fields to manipulate. Fistgen generates these 
functions only if needed and only once. 


2.5 Basefs 


Basefs is a template system which was derived from 
Wrapfs[27]. It provides basic stacking functionality with- 
out changing other file systems or the kernel. To achieve 
this functionality, the kernel must support three features. 
First, in each of the VFS data structures, Basefs requires a 
field to store pointers to data structures at the layer below. 
Second, new file systems should be able to call VFS func- 
tions. Third, the kernel should export all symbols that may 
be needed by new loadable kernel modules. The last two 
requirements are needed only for loadable kernel modules. 
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Figure 7: Where Basefs fits inside the kernel 


Basefs handles many of the internal details of operating 
systems, thus freeing developers from dealing with kernel 
specifics. Basefs provides a stacking layer that is indepen- 
dent from the layers above and below it. Figure 7 shows 
this. Basefs appears to the upper VFS as a lower level file 
system. Basefs also appears to file systems below it as a 
VFS. All the while, Basefs repeats the same vnode opera- 
tion on the lower level file system. 

Basefs performs all data reading and writing on whole 
pages. This simplifies mixing regular reads and writes with 
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memory-mapped operations, and gives developers a single 
paged-based interface to work with. Currently, file systems 
derived from Basefs manipulate data in whole pages and 
may not change the data size (e.g., compression). 

To improve performance, Basefs copies and caches data 
pages in its layer and the layers below it.'! Basefs saves 
memory by caching at the lower layer only if file data is 
manipulated and fan-in was used; these are the usual con- 
ditions that require caching at each layer. 

Basefs is different from Wrapfs in four ways. First, 
substantial portions of code to manipulate file data and 
file names, as well as debugging code are not included in 
Basefs by default. These are included only if the file sys- 
tem needs them. By including only code that is necessary 
we generate output code that is more readable than code 
with multi-nested #ifdef/#endif pairs. Conditionally 
including this code also resulted in improved performance, 
as reported in Section 5.3. Matching or exceeding the per- 
formance of other layered file systems was one of the de- 
sign goals for Basefs. 

Second, Basefs adds support for fan-out file systems na- 
tively. This code is also conditionally included, because it 
is more complex than single-stack file systems, adds more 
performance overhead, and consumes more memory. A 
complete discussion of the implementation and behavior of 
fan-out file systems is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Third, Basefs includes (conditionally compiled) support 
for many other features that had to be written by hand in 
Wrapfs. This added support can be thought of as a li- 
brary of common functions: opening, reading or writing, 
and then closing arbitrary files; storing extended attributes 
persistently; user-level utilities to mount and unmount file 
systems, as well as manipulate ioctls; inspecting and mod- 
ifying file attributes, and more. 

Fourth, Basefs includes special tags that help fistgen lo- 
cate the proper places to insert certain code. Inserting 
code at the beginning or the end of functions is simple, 
but in some cases the code to add has to go elsewhere. 
For example, handling newly defined ioctls is done (in 
the basefs_ioctl1 vnode function) at the end of a C 
“switch” statement, right before the “default:” case. 


3 Implementation 


We implemented the FiST system in Solaris, Linux, and 
FreeBSD because these three operating systems span the 
most popular modern Unix platforms and they are suffi- 
ciently different from each other. This forced us to un- 
derstand the generic problems in addition to the system- 
specific problems. Also, we had access to kernel sources 
for all three platforms, which proved valuable during the 

'Heidemann proposed a solution to the cache coherency problem 


through a centralized cache manager[6]. His solution, however, required 
modifications to existing file systems and the rest of the kernel. 
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development of our templates. Finally, all three platforms 
support loadable kernel modules, which sped up the devel- 
opment and debugging process. Loadable kernel modules 
are a convenience in implementing FiST; they are not re- 
quired. 

The implementation of Basefs was simple and improved 
on previously reported efforts[27]. No changes were re- 
quired to either Solaris or FreeBSD. No changes to Linux 
were required if using statically linked modules. To use dy- 
namically loadable kernel modules under Linux, only three 
lines of code were changed in a header file. This change 
was passive and did not have any impact on the Linux ker- 
nel. 

The remainder of this section describes the implementa- 
tion of fistgen. Fistgen translates FiST code into C code 
which implements the file system described in the FiST in- 
put file. The code can be compiled as a dynamically load- 
able kernel module or statically linked with a kernel. In this 
section we describe the implementation of key features of 
FiST that span its full range of capabilities. 

We implemented read-only execution environment vari- 
ables (Section 2.3.1) such as $uid by looking for them 
in one of the fields from struct cred in Solaris or 
struct ucred in FreeBSD. The VFS passes these 
structures to vnode functions. The Linux VFS simpli- 
fies access to credentials by reading that information from 
the disk inode and into the in-memory vnode structure, 
struct inode. So on Linux we find UID and other cre- 
dentials by referencing a field directly in the inode which 
the VES passes to us. 

Most of the vnode attributes listed Section 2.3.1 are sim- 
ple to find. On Linux they are part of the main vnode struc- 
ture. On Solaris and FreeBSD, however, we first perform a 
VOP_GETATTR vnode operation to find them, and then re- 
turn the appropriate field from the structure that the getattr 
function fills. 

The vnode attribute “name” was more complex to imple- 
ment, because most kernels do not store file names after the 
initial name lookup routine translates the name to a vnode. 
On Linux, implementing the vnode name attribute was sim- 
ple, because it is part of a standard directory entry structure, 
dentry. On Solaris and FreeBSD, however, we add code 
to the lookup vnode function that stores the initial file name 
in the private data of the vnode. That way we can access 
it as any other vnode attribute, or any other per-vnode at- 
tribute added using the per_-vnode declaration. We im- 
plemented all other fields defined using the per_vfs FiST 
declaration in a similar fashion. 

The FiST declarations described in Section 2.3 affect the 
overall behavior of the generated file system. We imple- 
mented the read-only access mode by replacing the call part 
of every file system function that modifies state (such as 
unlink and mkdir) to return the error code “read-only file 
system.” We implemented the fan-in mount style by ex- 
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cluding code that uses the mounted directory’s vnode also 
as the mount point. 

The only difficult part of implementing the ioct1 dec- 
laration and its associated functions, fistGetloctlData and 
fistSetloctIData (Section 2.2), was finding how to copy 
data between user space and kernel space. Solaris and 
FreeBSD use the routines copyin and copyout; Linux 2.3 
uses copy-from_user and copy-to_user. 

The last complex feature we implemented was the 
fileformat FiST declaration and the functions used 
with it: fistGetFileData and fistSetFileData (Section 2.3.1). 
Consider this small code excerpt: 


fileformat fmt { data structure; } 
fistGetFileData( file, fmt, field, 


out) ; 

First, we generate a C data structure named fmt. To im- 
plement fistGetFileData, we open file, read as many bytes 
from it as the size of the data structure, map these bytes 
onto a temporary variable of the same data structure type, 
copy the desired field within that data structure into out, 
close the file, and finally return a error/success status value 
from the function. To improve performance, if fileformat 
related functions are called several times inside a vnode 
function, we keep the file they refer to open until the last 
call that uses it. 

Fistgen itself (excluding the templates) is highly 
portable, and can be compiled on any Unix system. The 
total number of source lines for fistgen is 4813. Fistgen can 
process each 1KB of template data in under 0.25 seconds 
(measured on the same platform used in Section 5.3). 


4 Examples 


This section describes the design and implementation of 
several sample file systems we wrote using FiST. The ex- 
amples generally progress from those with a simple FiST 
design to those with a more complex design. Each example 
introduces a few more FiST features. 


1. Cryptfs: is an encryption file system. 
2. Aclfs: adds simple access control lists. 


3. Unionfs: joins the contents of two file systems. 


These examples are experimental and intended to illus- 
trate the kinds of file systems that can be written using 
FiST. We illustrate and discuss only the more important 
parts of these examples—those that depict key features of 
FiST. Whenever possible, we mention potential enhance- 
ments to our examples. We hope to convince readers of the 
flexibility and simplicity of writing new file systems using 
FiST. An additional example, Snoopfs, was described in 
Section 2.1. 
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4.1 Cryptfs 


Cryptfs is a strong encryption file system. It uses the 
Blowfish[21] encryption algorithm in Cipher Feedback 
(CFB) mode[20]. We used one fixed Initialization Vector 
(IV) and one 128-bit key per mounted instance of Cryptfs. 
Cryptfs encrypts both file data and file names. After en- 
crypting file names, Cryptfs also uuencodes them to avoid 
characters that are illegal in file names. Additional design 
and important details are available elsewhere[26]. 

The FiST implementation of Cryptfs shows three addi- 
tional features: file data encoding, using ioctl calls, and 
using per-VFS data. Cryptfs’s FiST code uses all four sec- 
tions of a FiST file. Some of the more important code for 
Cryptfs is: 


%{ 
#include <blowfish.h> 
%} 
filter:data; 
filter:name; 
ioctl:fromuser SETKEY {char ukey[16];}; 
per_vfs {char key[16] ;}; 
$% 
top: ioct1l:SETKEY { 
char temp_buf([16]; 
if (fistGetIoctlData(SETKEY, ukey, temp_buf) <0) 
fistSetErr (EFAULT) ; 
else 
BF_set_key(&$vfs.key, 16, temp_buf); 


} 


$% 
unsigned char global_iv[8] = { 

Oxfe, Oxdc, Oxba, 0x98, 0x76,0x54,0x32,0x10 }; 
int cryptfs_encode_data(const page_t *in, 


page_t *out) 
{ 
int n = 0; /* blowfish variables */ 
unsigned char iv[8]; 


fistMemCpy(iv, global_iv, 8); 

BF_cf£b64_encrypt(in, out, %pagesize, 
&(S$vfs.key), iv, &n, 
BF_ENCRYPT) ; 

return tpagesize; 


The above example omits the call to decode data and 
the calls to encode and decode file names because they are 
similar in behavior to data encoding. Cryptfs defines an 
ioctl named SETKEY, used to set 128-bit encryption keys. 
We wrote a simple user-level tool which prompts the user 
for a passphrase and sends an MDS-hash of it to the kernel 
using this ioctl. When the SETKEY ioctl is called, Cryptfs 
stores the (cipher) key in the private VFS data field ‘“‘key”’, 
to be used later. 

There are several possible extensions to Cryptfs: storing 
per-file or per-directory keys in auxiliary files that would 
otherwise remain hidden from users’ view, much the same 
as Aclfs does (Section 4.2.); using several types of encryp- 
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tion algorithms, and defining mount flags to select among 
them. 


4.2 Aclfs 


Aclfs allows an additional UID and GID to share access to 
a directory as if they were the owner and group of that di- 
rectory. Aclfs shows three additional features of FiST: dis- 
allowing fan-in (more secure), using special purpose aux- 
iliary files, and hiding files from users’ view. The FiST 
code for Aclfs uses the FiST Declarations and FiST Rules 
sections: 

fanin no; 


ioctl:fromuser SETACL {int u; int g;}; 
fileformat ACLDATA {int us; int gr;}; 


%% 
top:ioctl:SETACL { 
if ($0.owner == %uid) { 
int uz, a2; 
if (fistGetIoctlData(SETACL, u, &u2) < 0 || 
fistGetIoctlData(SETACL, g, &g2) < 0) 
fistSetErr (EFAULT) ; 
else { 
fistSetFileData(".acl", ACLDATA, us, u2); 
fistSetFileData(".acl", ACLDATA, gr, g2); 
} else 
fistSetErr (EPERM) ; 
} 
top: lookup:postcall { 
int u2, g2; 
if (fistLastErr() == EPERM 
&& 
fistGetFileData(".acl", ACLDATA, us, u2)>=0 
&& 
fistGetFileData(".acl", ACLDATA, gr, g2)>=0 
&& 
(Suid == u2 || %gid == g2)) 
fistLookup($dir:1, $name, $1, 
Sdir:l.owner, $dir:1.group) ; 
} 


top: lookup:precall { 
if (fistStrEq($name, ".acl") && 
Sdir.owner != %uid) 
fistReturnErr (ENOENT) ; 


} 


top:readdir:call { 
if (fistStrEq($name, ".acl")) 
fistSkipName ($name) ; 


When looking up a file in a directory, Aclfs first performs 
the normal access checks (in lookup). We insert postcall 
code after the normal lookup that checks if access to the 
file was denied and if an additional file named . acl exists 
in that directory. We then read one UID and GID from 
the .acl file. If the effective UID and GID of the current 
process match those listed in the .ac1 file, we repeat the 
lookup operation on the originally looked-up file, but using 
the ownership and group credentials of the actual owner of 
the directory. We must use the owner’s credentials, or the 
lower file system will deny our request. 
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The .acl file itself is modifiable only by the directory’s 
owner. We accomplish this by using a special ioctl. Fi- 
nally, we hide .ac1 files from anyone but their owner. We 
insert code in the beginning of lookup that returns the error 
‘no such file” if anyone other than the directory’s owner 
attempted to lookup the ACL file. To complete the hiding 
of ACL files, we skip listing .ac1 files when reading di- 
rectories. 

Aclfs shows the full set of arguments to the fistLookup 
routine. In order, the five arguments are: the directory to 
lookup in, the name to lookup, the vnode to store the newly 
looked up entry, and the credentials to perform the lookup 
with (UID and GID, respectively). 

There are several possible extensions to this implemen- 
tation of Aclfs. Instead of using the UID and GID listed 
in the .acl file, it can contain an arbitrarily long list of 
user and group IDs to allow access to. The .ac1 file may 
also include sets of permissions to deny access from, per- 
haps using negative integers to distinguish them from ac- 
cess permissions. The granularity of Aclfs can be made on 
a per-file basis; for each file F’, access permissions can be 
read from a file . F'. acl, if one exists. 


4.3. Unionfs 


Unionfs joins the contents of two file systems similar to 
the union mounts in BSD-4.4[15] and Plan 9[17]. The 
two lower file systems can be considered two branches of a 
stackable file system tree. Unionfs shows how to merge the 
contents of directories in FiST, and how to define behav- 
ior on a set of file system operations. The FiST code for 
Unionfs uses the FiST Declarations and FiST Rules sec- 
tions: 


fanout 2; 
&S 
top: lookup:postcall { 
if (fistLastErr() == ENOENT) 
fistSetErr(fistLookup($dir:2, $name) ); 
} 


top:readdir:postcall { 
fistSetErr(fistReaddir($dir:2, NODUPS) ); 


} 


tdelops:all:postcall { 
fistSetErr(fistOp($2)); 
} 


twriteops:all:call { 
fistSetErr(fistOp($1)); 


} 


Normal lookup will try the first lower file system branch 
($1). We add code to lookup in the second branch ($2) 
if the first lookup did not find the file. If a file exists in 
both lower file systems, Unionfs will use the one from the 
first branch. Normal directory reading is augmented to in- 
clude the contents of the second branch, but setting a flag to 
eliminate duplicates; that way files that exist in both lower 
file systems are listed only once. Since files may exist in 
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both branches, they must be removed (unlink, rmdir, and 
rename) from all branches. Finally we declare that all writ- 
ing operations should perform their respective operations 
only on the first branch; this means that new files are cre- 
ated in the first branch where they will be found first by 
subsequent lookups. 

There are several other issues file system semantics and 
especially concerning error propagation and partial fail- 
ures, but these are beyond the scope of this paper. Exten- 
sions to our Unionfs include larger fan-outs, masking the 
existence of a file in $2 if it was removed from $1, and 
ioctls or mount options to decide the order of lookups and 
writing operations on the individual file system branches. 


5 Evaluation 


We evaluate the effectiveness of FiST using three criteria: 
code size, development time, and performance. We show 
how code size is reduced dramatically when using FiST, 
and the corresponding improvements in development and 
porting times. We also show that performance overhead is 
small and comparable to other stacking work. We report 
results based on the four example file systems described in 
this paper: Snoopfs, Cryptfs, Aclfs, and Unionfs. These 
were tested on three different platforms: Linux 2.3, Solaris 
2.6, and FreeBSD 3.3. 


5.1 Code Size 


Code size is one measure of the development effort neces- 
sary for a file system. To demonstrate the savings in code 
size achieved using FiST, we compare the number of lines 
of code that need to be written to implement the four exam- 
ple file systems in FiST versus three other implementation 
approaches: writing C code using a stand-alone version of 
Basefs, writing C code using Wrapfs, and writing the file 
systems from scratch as kernel modules using C. In partic- 
ular, we first wrote all four of the example file systems from 
scratch before writing them using FiST. For these example 
file systems, the C code generated from FiST was identical 
in size (modulo white-spaces and comments) to the hand- 
written code. We chose to include results for both Basefs 
and Wrapfs because the latter was released last year, and 
includes code that makes writing some file systems easier 
with Wrapfs than Basefs directly. 

When counting lines of code, we excluded comments, 
empty lines, and %% separators. For Cryptfs we excluded 
627 lines of C code of the Blowfish encryption algorithm, 
since we did not write it. When counting lines of code for 
implementing the example file systems using the Basefs 
and Wrapfs stackable templates, we exclude code that is 
part of the templates and only count code that is specific to 
the given example file system. We then averaged the code 
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sizes for the three platforms we implemented the file sys- 
tems on: Linux 2.3, Solaris 2.6, and FreeBSD 3.3. These 
results are shown in Figure 8. For reference, we include the 
code sizes of Basefs and Wrapfs and also show the number 
of lines of code required to implement Wrapfs in FiST and 
Basefs. 
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Figure 8: Average code size for various file systems when written 
in FiST, written given the Basefs or Wrapfs templates, and written 
from scratch in C. 


Figure 8 shows large reductions in code size when 
comparing FiST versus code hand-written from scratch— 
generally writing tens of lines instead of thousands. We 
also include results for the two templates. Size reductions 
for the four example file systems range from a factor of 40 
to 691, with an average of 255. We focus though on the 
comparison of FiST versus stackable template systems. As 
Wrapfs represents the most conservative comparison, the 
figure shows for each file system the additional number of 
lines of code written using Wrapfs. The smallest average 
code size reduction in using FiST versus Wrapfs or Basefs 
across all four file systems ranges from a factor of 1.3 to 
31.1; the average reduction rate is 10.5. 

Figure 8 suggests two size reduction classes. First, mod- 
erate (S—6 times) savings are achieved for Snoopfs, Cryptfs, 
and Aclfs. The reason for this is that some lines of FiST 
code for these file systems produce ten or more lines of C 
code, while others result in almost a one-to-one translation 
in terms of number of lines. 

Second, the largest savings appeared for Unionfs, a fac- 
tor of 28-33 times. The reason for this is that fan-out file 
systems produce C code that affects all vnode operations; 
each vnode operation must handle more than one lower 
vnode. This additional code was not part of the original 
Wrapfs implementation, and it is not used unless fan-outs 
of two or more are defined (to save memory and improve 
performance). If we exclude the code to handle fan-outs, 
Unionfs’s added C code is still over 100 lines producing 
savings of a factor of 7-10. FreeBSD’s Unionfs is 4863 
lines long, which is 50% larger than our Unionfs (3232 
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lines). FreeBSD’s Unionfs is 2221 lines longer than their 
Nullfs, while ours is only 481 lines longer than our Basefs.” 

Figure 8 shows the code sizes for each platform. The 
savings gained by FiST are multiplied with each port. If 
we sum up the savings for the above three platforms, we 
reach reduction factors ranging from 4 to over 100 times 
when comparing FiST to code written using the templates. 
This aggregated reduction factor exceeds 750 times when 
comparing FiST to C code written from scratch. The more 
ports of Basefs exist, the better these cumulative savings 
would be. 


5.2 Development Time 


Estimating the time to develop kernel software is very dif- 
ficult. Developers’ experience can affect this time signifi- 
cantly, and this time is generally reduced with each port. 
In this section we report our own personal experiences 
given these file system examples and the three platforms 
we worked with; these figures do not represent a controlled 
study. Figure 9 shows the number of days we spent devel- 
oping various file systems and porting them to three differ- 
ent platforms. 
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Figure 9: Average estimated reduction in development time 


We estimated the incremental time spent designing, de- 
veloping, and debugging each file system, assuming 8 hour 
work days, and using our source commit logs and change 
logs. We estimated the time it took us to develop Wrapfs, 
Basefs, and the example file systems. Then we measured 
the time it took us to develop each of these file systems 
using the FiST language. 

For most file systems, incremental time savings are a fac- 
tor of 5—15 because hand writing C code for each platform 
can be time consuming, while FiST provides this as part 
of the base templates and the additional library code that 
comes with Basefs. For Cryptfs, however, there are no time 
savings per platform, because the vast majority of the code 
for Cryptfs is in implementing the four encoding and de- 
coding functions, which are implemented in C code in the 

2Unfortunately, the stacking infrastructure in FreeBSD is currently 


broken, so we were unable to compare the performance of our stacking 
to FreeBSD’s. 
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Additional C Code section of the FiST file; the rest of the 
support for Cryptfs is already in Wrapfs. 

The average per platform reduction in development time 
across the four file systems is a factor of seven in using 
FiST versus the Wrapfs templates. If we assume that de- 
velopment time correlates directly to productivity, we can 
corroborate our results with Brooks’s report that high-level 
languages are responsible for at least a factor of five in im- 
proved productivity[3]. 

An additional metric of productivity is comparing the 
number of lines of C code developed for each man-day, 
given the templates. The average number of lines of code 
we wrote per man-day was 80. One user of our Wrapfs tem- 
plates had used them to create a new migration file system 
called mfs*. The average number of lines of code he wrote 
per man-day was 68. The difference between his rate of 
productivity and ours is only 20%, which can be explained 
because we are more experienced in writing file systems 
than he is. 

The most obvious savings in development time come 
when taking into account multiple platforms. Then it is 
clearer that each additional platform increases the savings 
factor of FiST versus other methods by one more. 


5.3. Performance 


To evaluate the performance of file systems written using 
FiST, we tested each of the example file systems by mount- 
ing it on top of a disk based native file system and run- 
ning benchmarks in the mounted file system. We conducted 
measurements for Linux 2.3, Solaris 2.6, and FreeBSD 3.3. 
The native file systems used were EXT2, UFS, and FFS, 
respectively. We measured the performance of our file sys- 
tems by building a large package: am-utils-6.0, which con- 
tains about 50,000 lines of C code in several dozen small 
files and builds eight binaries; the build process contains 
a large number of reads, writes, and file lookups, as well 
as a fair mix of most other file system operations. Each 
benchmark was run once to warm up the cache for exe- 
cutables, libraries, and header files which are outside the 
tested file system; this result was discarded. Afterwards, 
we took 10 new measurements and averaged them. In be- 
tween each test, we unmounted the tested file system and 
the one below it, and then remounted them; this ensured 
that we started each test on a cold cache for that file sys- 
tem. The standard deviations for our measurements were 
less than 2% of the mean. We ran all tests on the same 
machine: a P5/90, 64MB RAM, and a Quantum Fireball 
4.35GB IDE hard disk. 

Figure 10 shows the performance overhead of each file 
system compared to the one it was based on. The intent of 
these figures is two-fold: (1) to show that the basic stacking 
overhead is small, and (2) to show the performance benefits 
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Figure 10: Performance overhead of various file systems for the 
large compile benchmark, across three operating systems 


of conditionally including code for manipulating file names 
and file data in Basefs. Basefs+ refers to Basefs with code 
for manipulating file names and file data. 

The most important performance metric is the basic 
overhead imposed by our templates. The overhead of 
Basefs over the file systems it mounts on is just 0.8—2.1%. 
This minimum overhead is below the 3—10% degradation 
previously reported for null-layer stacking[8, 22]. In addi- 
tion, the overhead of the example file systems due to new 
file system functionality is greater than the basic stacking 
overhead imposed by our templates in all cases, even for 
very simple file systems. With regard to performance, de- 
velopers who extend file system functionality using FiST 
primarily need to be concerned with the performance cost 
of new file system functionality as opposed to the cost of 
the FiST stacking infrastructure. For instance, the overhead 
of Cryptfs is the largest of all the file systems shown due to 
the cost of the Blowfish cipher. Note that the performance 
of individual file systems can vary greatly depending on the 
operating system in question. 

Figure 10 also shows the benefits of having FiST cus- 
tomize the generated file system infrastructure based on 
the file system functionality required. The comparison of 
Basefs+ versus Basefs shows that the overhead of including 
code for manipulating file names and file data is 4.24.9% 
over Basefs. This added overhead is not incurred in Basefs 
unless the file systems derived from it requires file data or 
file name manipulations. While Cryptfs requires Basefs+ 
functionality, Snoopfs, Aclfs, and Unionfs do not. Com- 
pared to a stackable file system such as Wrapfs, FiST’s 
ability to conditionally include file system infrastructure 
code saves an additional 4% of performance overhead for 
Snoopfs, Aclfs, and Unionfs. 

We also performed several micro-benchmarks which in- 
cluded a series of recursive copies (cp -r), recursive re- 
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movals (rm —rf), recursive find, and “find-grep” (find /mnt 
—print | xargs grep pattern) using the same file set used for 
the large compile. The focus of this paper is not on perfor- 
mance, but on savings in code size and development time. 
Since the micro-benchmarks confirmed our previous good 
results, we do not repeat them here[27]. 

Finally, since we did not change the VFS, and all of our 
stacking work is in the templates, there is no overhead on 
the rest of the system; performance of native file systems 
(NFS, FES, etc.) is unaffected when our stacking is not 
used. 


6 Related Work 


Rosenthal first implemented stacking in SunOS 4.1 in the 
early 1990s[19]. A few other projects followed his, in- 
cluding further prototypes for extensible file systems in 
SunOS[22], and the Ficus layered file system[5, 7]. Web- 
ber implemented file system interface extensions that allow 
user-level file servers[25]. Unfortunately, these implemen- 
tations required modifications to either existing file systems 
or the rest of the kernel, limiting their portability signif- 
icantly, and affecting the performance of native file sys- 
tems. FiST achieves portability using a minimal stackable 
base file system, Basefs, which can be ported to another 
platform in 1-3 weeks. No changes need to be made to ex- 
isting kernels or file systems, and there is no performance 
penalty for native file systems. 

Newer operating systems, such as the HURD{4], 
Spring[13], and the Exokernel[10] have an extensible file 
system interface. The HURD is a set of servers running un- 
der the Mach 3.0 microkernel[1] that collectively provide 
a Unix-like environment. HURD translators are programs 
that can be attached to a pathname and perform specialized 
services when that pathname is accessed. Writing transla- 
tors entails implementing a well defined file access inter- 
face and filling in stub operations for reading files, creating 
directories, listing directory contents, etc. 

Sun Microsystems Laboratories built Spring, an object- 
oriented research operating system[13]. Spring was de- 
signed as a set of cooperating servers on top of a microker- 
nel. It provides generic modules that offer services useful 
for a file system: caching, coherency, I/O, memory map- 
ping, object naming, and security. Writing a file system 
for Spring involves defining the operations to be applied 
on the objects. Operations not defined are inherited from 
their parent object. One work that resulted from Spring 
is the Solaris MC (Multi-Computer) File System[12]. It 
borrowed the object-oriented interfaces from Spring and 
integrated them with the existing Solaris vnode interface 
to provide a distributed file system infrastructure through 
a special Proxy File System. Solaris MC provides all of 
Spring’s benefits, while requiring little or no change to ex- 
isting file systems; those can be ported gradually over time. 
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Solaris MC was designed to perform well in a closely cou- 
pled cluster environment (not a general network) and re- 
quires high performance networks and nodes. 

The Exokernel is an extensible operating system that 
comes with XN, a low-level in-kernel stable storage 
system[10]. XN allows users to describe the on-disk data 
structures and the methods to implement them (along with 
file system libraries called libFSes). The Exokernel re- 
quires significant porting work to each new platform, but 
then it can run many unmodified applications. 

The main disadvantages of the HURD, Spring, and the 
Exokernel are that they are not portable enough, not suf- 
ficiently developed or stable, or they are not available for 
general use. In comparison, FiST provides portable stack- 
ing on widely available operating systems. Finally, none of 
the related extensible file systems come with a high-level 
language that developers can use to describe file systems. 

High level languages have seldom been used to gener- 
ate code for operating system components. FiST is the first 
major language to describe a large component of the op- 
erating system, the file system. Previous work in the area 
of operating system component languages includes a lan- 
guage to describe video device drivers[24]. 


7 Conclusions 


The main contribution of this work is the FiST language 
which can describe stackable file systems. This is a first 
time a high-level language has been used to describe stack- 
able file systems. From a single FiST description we gen- 
erate code for different platforms. We achieved this porta- 
bility because FiST uses an API that combines common 
features from several vnode interfaces. FiST saves its de- 
velopers from dealing with many kernel internals, and lets 
developers concentrate on the core issues of the file system 
they are developing. FiST reduces the learning curve in- 
volved in writing file systems, by enabling non-experts to 
write file systems more easily. 

The most significant savings FiST offers is in reduced 
development and porting time. The average time it took us 
to develop a stackable file system using FiST was about 
seven times faster than when we wrote the code using 
Basefs. We showed how FiST descriptions are more con- 
cise than hand-written C code: 5—8 times smaller for aver- 
age stackable file systems, and as much as 33 times smaller 
for more complex ones. FiST generates file system mod- 
ules that run in the kernel, thus benefiting from increased 
performance over user level file servers. The minimum 
overhead imposed by our stacking infrastructure is 1-2%. 

FiST can be ported to other Unix platforms in 1-3 weeks, 
assuming the developers have access to kernel sources. The 
benefits of FiST are multiplied each time it is ported to a 
new platform: existing file systems described with FiST 
can be used on the new platform without modification. 
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7.1 Future Work 


We are developing support for file systems that change 
sizes such as for compression. The main complexity with 
supporting compression is that the file offsets at the upper 
and lower layers are no longer identical, and some form of 
efficient mapping is needed for operations such as append- 
ing to a file or writing in the middle. This code complicates 
the templates, but makes no change to the language. 

We are also exploring layer collapsing in FiST: a method 
to generate one file system that merges the functionality 
from several FiST descriptions, thus saving the per-layer 
stacking overheads. 

We plan to port our system to Windows NT. NT has a 
different file system interface than Unix’s vnode interface. 
NT’s I/O subsystem defines its file system interface. NT 
Filter Drivers are optional software modules that can be in- 
serted above or below existing file systems[14]. Their task 
is to intercept and possibly extend file system functionality. 
One example of an NT filter driver is its virus signature de- 
tector. It is possible to emulate file system stacking under 
NT. We estimate that porting Basefs to NT will take 2-3 
months, not 1—3 weeks as we predict for Unix ports. 
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1 Abstract 


The UNIX Fast File System (FFS) is probably the most 
widely-used file system for performance comparisons. 
However, such comparisons frequently overlook many 
of the performance enhancements that have been added 
over the past decade. In this paper, we explore the two 
most commonly used approaches for improving the 
performance of meta-data operations and recovery: 
journaling and Soft Updates. Journaling systems use an 
auxiliary log to record meta-data operations and Soft 
Updates uses ordered writes to ensure meta-data 
consistency. 


The commercial sector has moved en masse to 
journaling file systems, as evidenced by their presence 
on nearly every server platform available today: Solaris, 
AIX, Digital UNIX, HP-UX, Irix, and Windows NT. On 
all but Solaris, the default file system uses journaling. In 
the meantime, Soft Updates holds the promise of 
providing stronger reliability guarantees than 
journaling, with faster recovery and _ superior 
performance in certain boundary cases. 


In this paper, we explore the benefits of Soft Updates 
and journaling, comparing their behavior on both micro- 
benchmarks and workload-based macrobenchmarks. We 
find that journaling alone is not sufficient to “solve” the 
meta-data update problem. If synchronous semantics are 
required (i.e., meta-data operations are durable once the 
system call returns), then the journaling systems cannot 
realize their full potential. Only when this synchronicity 
requirement is relaxed can journaling systems approach 
the performance of systems like Soft Updates (which 
also relaxes this requirement). Our asynchronous 
journaling and Soft Updates systems perform 
comparably in most cases. While Soft Updates excels in 
some meta-data intensive microbenchmarks, the 
macrobenchmark results are more ambiguous. In three 
cases Soft Updates and journaling are comparable. In a 
file intensive news workload, journaling prevails, and in 
a small ISP workload, Soft Updates prevails. 


2 Introduction 


For the past several decades, a recurring theme in 
operating system research has been file system perfor- 


mance. With the large volume of operating systems 
papers that focus on file systems and their performance, 
we do not see any change in this trend. Many of the 
obstacles to high performance file service have been 
solved in the past decade. For example, clustering of 
sequential reads and writes removes the need for disk 
seeks between adjacent files [25][26][28]. The Co-locat- 
ing FFS [13] solves the inter-file access problem for 
both reads and writes when the data access pattern 
matches the namespace locality; that is, when small files 
in the same directory are accessed together. The syn- 
chronous meta-data problem has been addressed most 
directly through journaling systems [5][16] and Soft 
Updates systems[11]. 

In this paper, we focus on the performance impact 
of synchronous meta-data operations and evaluate the 
alternative solutions to this problem. In particular, we 
compare Soft Updates to journaling under a variety of 
conditions and find that while their performance is com- 
parable, each provides a different set of semantic guar- 
antees. 

The contributions of this work are: the design and 
evaluation of two journaling file systems, both FFS- 
compatible (i.e., they have the same on-disk structure); a 
novel journaling architecture where the log is imple- 
mented as a stand-alone file system whose services may 
be used by other file systems or applications apart from 
the file system; and a quantitative comparison between 
Soft Updates and journaling. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 3, we discuss a variety of techniques for main- 
taining meta-data integrity. In Section 4, we describe 
Soft Updates and in Section 5, we discuss our two jour- 
naling implementations. In Section 6, we highlight the 
semantic differences between journaling and Soft 
Updates. In Section 7, we describe our benchmarking 
methodology and framework, and in Section 8, we 
present our experimental results. In Section 9, we dis- 
cuss related work, and we conclude in Section 10. 


3 Meta-Data Integrity 

File system operations can broadly be divided into 
two categories, data operations and meta-data opera- 
tions. Data operations act upon actual user data, reading 
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or writing data from/to files. Meta-data operations mod- 
ify the structure of the file system, creating, deleting, or 
renaming files, directories, or special files (e.g., links, 
named pipes, etc.). 

During a meta-data operation, the system must 
ensure that data are written to disk in such a way that the 
file system can be recovered to a consistent state after a 
system crash. FFS provides this guarantee by requiring 
that when an operation (e.g., a create) modifies multiple 
pieces of meta-data, the data must be written to disk in a 
fixed order. (E.g., a create writes the new inode before 
writing the directory that references that inode.) Histori- 
cally, FFS has met this requirement by synchronously 
writing each block of meta-data. Unfortunately, syn- 
chronous writes can significantly impair the ability of a 
file system to achieve high performance in the presence 
of meta-data operations. There has been much effort, in 
both the research community and industry, to remove 
this performance bottleneck. In the rest of this section, 
we discuss some of the most common approaches to 
solving the meta-data update problem, beginning with a 
brief introduction to Soft Updates [11] and journaling 
[16], the two techniques under analysis here. Then we 
discuss Soft Updates in detail in Section 4 and journal- 
ing in detail in Section 5, and highlight the differences 
between the two in Section 6. 


3.1 Soft Updates 


Soft Updates attacks the meta-data update problem 
by guaranteeing that blocks are written to disk in their 
required order without using synchronous disk I/Os. In 
general, a Soft Updates system must maintain depen- 
dency information, or detailed information about the 
relationship between cached pieces of data. For exam- 
ple, when a file is created, the system much ensure that 
the new inode reaches disk before the directory that ref- 
erences it does. In order to delay writes, Soft Updates 
must maintain information that indicates that the direc- 
tory data block is dependent upon the new inode and 
therefore, the directory data block cannot be written to 
disk until after the inode has been written to disk. In 
practice, this dependency information is maintained on a 
per-pointer basis instead of a per-block basis in order to 
reduce the number of cyclic dependencies. This is 
explained more fully in Section 4. 


3.2 Journaling Systems 


Journaling (or logging) file systems attack the 
meta-data update problem by maintaining an auxiliary 
log that records all meta-data operations and ensuring 
that the log and data buffers are synchronized in such a 
way to guarantee recoverability. The system enforces 
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write-ahead logging [15], which ensures that the log is 
written to disk before any pages containing data modi- 
fied by the corresponding operations. If the system 
crashes, the log system replays the log to bring the file 
system to a consistent state. Journaling systems always 
perform additional I/O to maintain ordering information 
(i.e., they write the log). However, these additional I/Os 
can be efficient, because they are sequential. When the 
same piece of meta-data is updated frequently (e.g., the 
directory in which a large number of files are being cre- 
ated and that directory’s inode), journaling systems 
incur these log writes in exchange for avoiding multiple 
meta-data writes. 

Journaling systems can provide a range of seman- 
tics with respect to atomicity and durability. If the log is 
maintained synchronously (that is, the log is forced to 
disk after each meta-data operation), then the journaling 
system provides guarantees identical to FFS. If the log is 
maintained asynchronously, buffering log writes until 
entire buffers are full, the semantics are comparable to 
Soft Updates. 

A third configuration that warrants consideration, 
but is not currently supported by either of the systems 
described in this paper, is to support group commit. In a 
group commit system [16], log writes are synchronous 
with respect to the application issuing the meta-data 
Operation, but such operations block to allow multiple 
requests to be batched together, providing the potential 
for improved log throughput. On a highly concurrent 
system with many simultaneous meta-data operations, 
group commit can provide a significant performance 
improvement, but it provides no assistance on single- 
threaded applications, such as most of the macrobench- 
marks described in Section 7.3. The asynchronous 
implementations described here provide performance 
superior to a group commit system since they avoid any 
synchronous writes and never make applications wait. 

In the context of building a journaling file system, 
the key design issues are: 

¢ Location of the log. 


¢ Management of the log (i.e., space reclamation and 
checkpointing). 
¢ Integration or interfacing between the log and the 
main file system. 
¢ Recovering the log. 
In Section 5, we present two alternative designs for 
incorporating journaling in FFS, focusing on how each 
addresses these issues. 


3.3 Other Approaches 


Some vendors, such as Network Appliance [18], 
have addressed the meta-data update problem by hard- 
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ware techniques, most notably non-volatile _ RAM 
(NVRAM). Systems equipped with NVRAM not only 
avoid synchronous meta-data writes, but can cache data 
indefinitely, safe in the knowledge that data are persis- 
tent after a failure. On a system crash, the contents of 
the NVRAM can be written to disk or simply accessed 
during the reboot and recovery process. Baker and her 
colleagues quantify the benefits of such systems[1]. 
Such systems provide performance superior to both Soft 
Updates and journaling, but with the additional expense 
of NVRAM. 

The Rio system provides a similar solution [3]. Rio 
assumes that systems have an uninterrupted power sup- 
ply, so memory never loses its contents. Part of the nor- 
mal main memory is treated as a protected region, 
maintained with read-only protection during normal 
operation. The region is made writable only briefly to 
allow updates. This memory is then treated as non-vola- 
tile and used during system restart after a crash. Just as 
with NVRAM, storing meta-data in Rio memory elimi- 
nates the need for synchronous writes. The performance 
trade-off between Rio and Soft Updates or journaling is 
the cost of protecting and unprotecting the memory 
region versus maintenance of the dependency or log 
information. 

Log-structured file systems (LFS) offer a different 
solution to the meta-data update problem. Rather than 
using a conventional update-in-place file system, log- 
structured file systems write all modified data (both data 
blocks and meta-data) in a segmented log. Writes to the 
log are performed in large segment-sized chunks. By 
carefully ordering the blocks within a segment, LFS 
guarantees the ordering properties that must be ensured 
to update meta-data reliably. Unfortunately, it may not 
be possible to write all the related meta-data in a single 
disk transfer. In this case, it is necessary for LFS to 
make sure it can recover the file system to a consistent 
state. The original LFS implementation [27] solved this 
problem by adding small log entries to the beginning of 
segments, applying a logging approach to the problem. 
A later implementation of LFS [28] used a simple trans- 
action-like interface to make segments temporary, until 
all the meta-data necessary to ensure the recoverability 
of the file system was on disk. LFS utilizes a combina- 
tion of Soft Updates and journaling approaches. Like 
Soft Updates, it ensures that blocks are written to disk in 
a particular order, like journaling, it takes advantage of 
sequential log writes and log-based recovery. 


4 Soft Updates 

This section provides a brief description of Soft 
Updates; more detail can be found in other publications 
[12}[14][24}]. 


While conventional FFS uses synchronous writes to 
ensure proper ordering of meta-data writes, Soft 
Updates uses delayed writes (i.c., write-back caching) 
for meta-data and maintains dependency information 
that specifies the order in which data must be written to 
the disk. Because most meta-data blocks contain many 
pointers, cyclic dependencies occur frequently if depen- 
dencies are recorded only at the block level. For exam- 
ple, consider a file creation and file deletion where both 
file names are in the same directory block and both 
inodes are in the same inode block. Proper ordering dic- 
tates that the newly created inode must be written before 
the directory block, but the directory block must be writ- 
ten before the deleted inode, thus no single ordering of 
the two blocks is correct for both cases. In order to elim- 
inate such cyclic dependencies, Soft Updates tracks 
dependencies on a per-pointer basis instead of a per- 
block basis. Each block in the system has a list of all the 
meta-data dependencies that are associated with that 
block. The system may use any algorithm it wants to 
select the order in which the blocks are written. When 
the system selects a block to be written, it allows the 
Soft Updates code to review the list of dependencies 
associated with that block. If there are any dependencies 
that require other blocks to be written before the meta- 
data in the current block can be written to disk, then 
those parts of the meta-data in the current block are 
rolled back to an earlier, safe state. When all needed 
rollbacks are completed, the initially selected block is 
written to disk. After the write has completed, the sys- 
tem deletes any dependencies that are fulfilled by the 
write. It then restores any rolled back values to their cur- 
rent value so that subsequent accesses to the block will 
see the up-to-date value. These dependency-required 
rollbacks allow the system to break dependency cycles. 
With Soft Updates, applications always see the most 
recent copies of meta-data blocks and the disk always 
sees copies that are consistent with its other contents. 

Soft Updates rollback operations may cause more 
writes than would be minimally required if integrity 
were ignored. Specifically, when an update dependency 
causes a rollback of the contents of an inode or a direc- 
tory block before a write operation, it must roll the value 
forward when the write completes. The effect of doing 
the roll forward immediately makes the block dirty 
again. If no other changes are made to the block before 
it is again written to the disk, then the roll forward has 
generated an extra write operation that would not other- 
wise have occurred. To minimize the frequency of such 
extra writes, the syncer task and cache reclamation algo- 
rithms attempt to write dirty blocks from the cache in an 
order that minimizes the number of rollbacks. 

Not only does Soft Updates make meta-data write 
Operations asynchronous, it is also able to defer work in 
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some cases. In particular, when a delete is issued, Soft 
Updates removes the file’s name from the directory 
hierarchy and creates a remove dependency associated 
with the buffer holding the corresponding directory 
data. When that buffer is written, all the delete depen- 
dencies associated with the buffer are passed to a sepa- 
rate background syncer task, which does the work of 
walking the inode and indirect blocks freeing the associ- 
ated file data blocks. This background deletion typically 
occurs 30 to 60 seconds after the system call that trig- 
gered the file deletion. 

If a Soft Updates system crashes, the only inconsis- 
tencies that can appear on the disk are blocks and inodes 
that are marked as allocated when they are actually free. 
As these are not fatal errors, the Soft Updates file sys- 
tem can be mounted and used immediately, albeit with a 
possible decrease in the available free space. A back- 
ground process, similar to fsck, can scan the file sys- 
tem to correct these errors [24]. 

As discussed in more detail in Section 6, while Soft 
Updates preserves the integrity of the file system, it does 
not guarantee (as FFS does) that all meta-data opera- 
tions are durable upon completion of the system call. 


5 Journaling 


In this section, we describe two different implemen- 
tations of journaling applied to the fast file system. The 
first implementation (LFFS-file) maintains a circular 
log in a file on the FFS, in which it records journaling 
information. The buffer manager enforces a write-ahead 
logging protocol to ensure proper synchronization 
between normal file data and the log. 

The second implementation (LFFS-wafs) records 
log records in a separate stand-alone service, a write- 
ahead file system (WAFS). This stand-alone logging 
service can be used by other clients, such as a database 
management system [30], as was done in the Quicksil- 
ver operating system [17]. 


5.1 LFFS-file 


The LFFS-file architecture is most similar to the 
commercially available journaling systems. LFFS-file 
augments FFS with support for write-ahead logging by 
adding logging calls to meta-data operations. The log is 
stored in a pre-allocated file that is maintained as a cir- 
cular buffer and is about 1% of the file system size. To 
track dependencies between log entries and file system 
blocks, each cached block’s buffer header identifies the 
first and last log entries that describe an update to the 
corresponding block. The former is used to ensure that 
log space is reclaimed only when it is no longer needed, 
and the latter is used to ensure that all relevant log 
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entries are written to disk before the block. These two 
requirements are explained further below. 

The fundamental requirement of write-ahead log- 
ging is that the logged description of an update must 
propagate to persistent storage before the updated 
blocks. The function LFFS-file calls during initiation of 
disk writes enforces this requirement. By examining the 
buffer headers of the blocks it is writing, LFFS-file can 
determine those portions of the log that must first be 
written. As the log is cached in memory, it must be 
flushed to disk up to and including the last log entry 
recorded for the block that is about to be written. In 
most cases, the relevant log entries will already be on 
disk, however if they are not, then a synchronous log 
write is initiated before the block is written. This syn- 
chronous flush requires an update of the file system’s 
superblock. 

Since the log is implemented as a circular buffer, 
log space must be reclaimed. LFFS-file uses standard 
database checkpointing techniques [15]. Specifically, 
space is reclaimed in two ways. First, during the peri- 
Odic syncer daemon activity (once per second), the log- 
ging code examines the buffer headers of all cached 
blocks to determine the oldest log entry to which a dirty 
buffer refers. This becomes the new start of the log, 
releasing previously live space in the log. The log’s start 
is recorded in the superblock, so that roll-forward can 
occur efficiently during crash recovery. While this 
approach is usually sufficient to keep the log from 
becoming full, the logging code will force a checkpoint 
when necessary. Such a forced checkpoint causes all 
blocks with updates described by some range of log 
entries to be immediately written to persistent storage. 

LFFS-file maintains its log asynchronously, so like 
Soft Updates, it maintains file system integrity, but does 
not guarantee durability. 

LFFS-file is a minor modification to FFS. It 
requires approximately 35 hooks to logging calls and 
adds a single new source file of approximately 1,700 
lines of code to implement these logging calls. 


5.2 LFFS-wafs 


LFFS-wafs implements its log in an auxiliary file 
system that is associated with the FFS. The logging file 
system (WAFS, for Write-Ahead File System) is a sim- 
ple, free-standing file system that supports a limited 
number of operations: it can be mounted and 
unmounted, it can append data, and it can return data by 
sequential or keyed reads. The keys for keyed reads are 
log-sequence-numbers (LSNs), which correspond to 
logical offsets in the log. Like the logging file in LFFS- 
file, the log is implemented as a circular buffer within 
the physical space allocated to the file system. When 
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data are appended to the log, WAFS returns the logical 
offset at which the data are written. This LSN is then 
used to tag the data described by the logging operation 
exactly as is done in LFFS-file (low and high LSNs are 
maintained for each modified buffer in the cache). 

LFFS-wafs uses the same checkpointing scheme as 
that used for LFFS-file. LFFS-wafs also enforces the 
standard write-ahead logging protocol as described for 
LFFS-file. 

Because LFFS-wafs is implemented as two disjoint 
file systems, it provides a great deal of flexibility in file 
system configuration. First, the logging system can be 
used to augment any file system, not just an FFS. Sec- 
ond, the log can be parameterized and configured to 
adjust the performance of the system. In the simplest 
case, the log can be located on the same drive as the file 
system. As is the case for LFFS-file, this will necessar- 
ily introduce some disk contention between log writes 
and foreground file system activity. A higher perform- 
ing alternative is to mount the log on a separate disk, 
ideally a small, high speed one. In this case, the log disk 
should never seek and the data disk will perform no 
more seeks than does a conventional FFS. Finally, the 
log could be located in a small area of battery-backed- 
up or non-volatile RAM. This option provides the great- 
est performance, at somewhat higher cost. 

By default, LFFS-wafs mounts its log synchro- 
nously so that meta-data operations are persistent upon 
return from the system call. That is, log messages for 
creates, deletes, and renames are flushed to disk before 
the system call returns, while log messages correspond- 
ing to bitmap operations are cached in memory until the 
current log block is flushed to disk. This configuration 
provides semantics identical to those provided by FFS. 
For higher performance, the log can be mounted to run 
asynchronously. In this case, the system maintains the 
integrity of the file system, but does not provide syn- 
chronous FFS durability guarantees; instead it provides 
semantics comparable to LFFS-file and Soft Updates. 

LFFS-wafs requires minimal changes to FFS and to 
the rest of the operating system. The FreeBSD 4.0 oper- 
ating system was augmented to support LFFS-wafs by 
adding approximately 16 logging calls to the ufs layer 
(that is the Unix file system layer, independent of the 
underlying file system implementation) and 13 logging 
calls to manage bitmap allocation in the FFS-specific 
portion of the code. These logging calls are writes into 
the WAFS file system. The only other change is in the 
buffer management code, which is enhanced to maintain 
and use the LSNs to support write-ahead logging. The 
buffer management changes required approximately 200 
lines of additional code. 

Although similar in design to LFFS-file, LFFS- 
wafs is somewhat more complex. Rather than simply 


logging to a file, LFFS-wafs implements the infrastruc- 
ture necessary to support a file system. This results in 
about three times the number of lines of code (1,700 
versus 5,300). 


5.3 Recovery 


Both journaling file systems require database-like 
recovery after system failure. First, the log is recovered. 
In both LFFS-file and LFFS-wafs, a superblock contains 
a reference to the last log checkpoint. In LFFS-file, the 
superblock referenced is that of the FFS; in LFFS-wafs, 
the superblock is that of the WAFS. In LFFS-file, check- 
points are taken frequently and the state described in the 
superblock is taken as the starting state, thus any log 
writes that occurred after the last checkpoint are lost. In 
LFFS-wafs, superblocks are written infrequently and the 
log recovery code must find the end of the log. It does so 
by reading the log beginning with the last checkpoint 
and reading sequentially until it locates the end of the 
log. Log entries are timestamped and checksummed so 
that the log recovery daemon can easily detect when the 
end of the log is reached. 

Once the log has been recovered, recovery of the 
main file system begins. This process is identical to 
standard database recovery [15]. First, the log is read 
from its logical end back to the most recent checkpoint 
and any aborted operations are undone. LFFS-file uses 
multiple log records for a single meta-data operation, so 
it is possible that only a subset of those records have 
reached the persistent log. While database systems typi- 
cally use a commit record to identify the end of a trans- 
action, LFFS-file uses uniquely identified record types 
to indicate the end of a logical operation. When such 
records do not occur, the preceding operations are 
treated as aborted operations. Since LFFS-wafs logs at a 
somewhat higher logical level, creates are the only 
potentially aborted operations. Creates require two log 
records, one to log the allocation of the inode and one to 
log the rest of the create. In both LFFS-file and LFFS- 
wafs, aborted operations must be undone rather than 
rolled forward. This happens on the backward pass 
through the log. On the forward pass through the log, 
any updates that have not yet been written to disk are 
reapplied. Most of the log operations are idempotent, so 
they can be redone regardless of whether the update has 
already been written to disk. Those operations that are 
not idempotent affect data structures (e.g., inodes) that 
have been augmented with LSNs. During recovery, the 
recovery daemon compares the LSN in the current log 
record to that of the data structure and applies the update 
only if the LSN of the data structure matches the LSN 
logged in the record. 
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File System Configurations 


FFS 

Soft-Updates 

LFFS-file — 
FFS-wafs-1lsync 


FFS mounted with the async option 
FFS mounted with Soft Updates 
FFS augmented with a file log 
log writes are asynchronous 

FFS augmented with a WAFS log 
log writes are synchronous 

FFS augmented with a WAFS log 
log writes are asynchronous 

FFS augmented with a WAFS log 
log is on separate disk 

log writes are synchronous 

FFS augmented with a WAFS log 


log is on a separate disk 
log writes are asynchronous 


Table 1. File System Configurations. 


Meta-data updates are synchronous’ |FEFS, 
LFFS-wafs-[12]sync 


Meta-data updates are asynchronous | Soft Updates 
LFFS-file 
LFFS-wafs-[12]async 


LFFS-file 
LFFS-wafs-[12]* 
File data blocks are freed in back- Soft Updates 
ground 


New data blocks are written before {Soft Updates 
inodes 
Recovery requires full file system 


FFS-wafs-lasync 


LFFS-wafs-2sync 


LFFS-wafs-2async 













Meta-data updates are atomic. 













scan 


Recovery requires log replay 


Recovery is non-deterministic and | FFS-async 
may be impossible 


Table 2. Feature Comparison. 





Once the recovery daemon has completed both its 
backward and forward passes, all the dirty data blocks 
are written to disk, the file system is checkpointed and 
normal processing continues. The length of time for 
recovery is proportional to the inter-checkpoint interval. 


6 System Comparison 


When interpreting the performance results of Sec- 
tion 8, it is important to understand the different sys- 
tems, the guarantees that they make, and how those 
guarantees affect their performance. Table 1 lists the dif- 
ferent file systems that we will be examining and Table 
2 summarizes the key differences between them 

FFS-async is an FFS file system mounted with the 
async option. In this configuration, all file system writes 
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are performed asynchronously. Because it does not 
include the overhead of either synchronous meta-data 
updates, update ordering, or journaling, we expect this 
case to represent the best case performance. However, it 
is important to note that such a file system is not practi- 
cal in production use as it may be unrecoverable after 
system failure. 

Both journaling and Soft Updates systems ensure 
the integrity of meta-data operations, but they provide 
slightly different semantics. The four areas of difference 
are the durability of meta-data operations such as create 
and delete, the status of the file system after a reboot and 
recovery, the guarantees made about the data in files 
after recovery, and the ability to provide atomicity 

The original FFS implemented meta-data opera- 
tions such as create, delete, and rename synchronously, 
guaranteeing that when the system call returned, the 
meta-data changes were persistent. Some FFS variants 
(e.g., Solaris) made deletes asynchronous and other 
variants (e.g., SVR4) made create and rename asynchro- 
nous. However, on FreeBSD, FFS does guarantee that 
create, delete, and rename operations are synchronous. 

FFS-async makes no such guarantees, and further- 
more does not guarantee that the resulting file system 
can be recovered (via fsck) to a consistent state after 
failure. Thus, instead of being a viable candidate for a 
production file system, FFS-async provides an upper 
bound on the performance one can expect to achieve 
with the FFS derivatives. 

Soft Updates provides looser guarantees than FFS 
about when meta-data changes reach disk. Create, 
delete, and rename operations typically reach disk 
within 45 seconds of the corresponding system call, but 
can be delayed up to 90 seconds in certain boundary 
cases (a newly created file in a hierarchy of newly cre- 
ated directories). Soft Updates also guarantees that the 
file system can be restarted without any file system 
recovery. At such a time, file system integrity is assured, 
but freed blocks and inodes may not yet be marked as 
free and, as such, the file system may report less than 
the actual amount of free space. A background process, 
similar to fsck, restores the file system to an accurate 
state with respect to free blocks and inodes [24]. 

The journaling file systems provide a spectrum of 
points between the synchronous guarantees of FFS and 
the relaxed guarantees of Soft Updates. When the log is 
maintained synchronously, the journaling systems pro- 
vide guarantees identical to FFS; when the log is written 
asynchronously, the journaling systems provide guaran- 
tees identical to Soft Updates, except that they require a 
short recovery phase after system restart to make sure 
that all operations in the log have been applied to the file 
system. 
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The third area of different semantics is in the guar- 
antees made about the status of data in recently created 
or written to files. In an ideal system, one would never 
allow meta-data to be written to disk before the data ref- 
erenced by that meta-data are on the disk. For example, 
if block 100 were allocated to file 1, you would want 
block 100 to be on disk before file 1’s inode was written, 
so that file 1 was not left containing bad (or highly sen- 
sitive) data. FFS has never made such guarantees. How- 
ever, Soft Updates uses its dependency information to 
roll back any meta-data operations for which the corre- 
sponding data blocks have not yet been written to disk. 
This guarantees that no meta-data ever points to bad 
data. In our tests, the penalty for enforcing this ranges 
from 0 (in the less meta-data intensive ssh benchmark 
described in Section 7.3.1) to approximately 8% (in the 
meta-data intensive Netnews benchmark, described in 
Section 7.3.2). Neither of the journaling file systems 
provides this stronger guarantee. These differences 
should be taken into account when comparing perfor- 
mance results. 

The final difference between journaling systems 
and Soft Updates is the ability to provide atomicity of 
updates. Since a journaling system records a logical 
operation, such as rename, it will always recover to 
either the pre-operation or post-operation state. Soft 
Updates can recover to a state where both old and new 
names persist after a crash. 


7 Measurement Methodology 


The goal of our evaluation is twofold. First, we seek 
to understand the trade-offs between the two different 
approaches to improving the performance of meta-data 
operations and recovery. Second, we want to understand 
how important the meta-data update problem is to some 
typical workloads. 

We begin with a set of microbenchmarks that quan- 
tify the performance of the most frequently used meta- 
data operations and that validate that the performance 
difference between the two systems is limited to meta- 
data operations (i.e., that normal data read and write 
operations behave comparably). Next, we examine mac- 
robenchmarks. 


7.1 The Systems Under Test 


We compared the two LFFS implementations to 
FFS, FFS-async, and Soft Updates. Our test configura- 
tion is shown in Table 3. 


7.2 The Microbenchmarks 


Our microbenchmark suite is reminiscent of any 
number of the microbenchmark tests that appear in the 










LL nore | FreeBSD Platform 
Motherboard Intel ASUS P38F, 440BX Chipset 
500 Mhz Xeon Pentium III 
512 MB, 10 ns 
Disk 3 9 GB 10,000 RPM Seagate Cheetahs 
Disk 1: Operating system, /usr, and swap 
Disk 2: 9,088 MB test partition 
Disk 2: 128 MB log partition 
Disk 3: 128 MB log partition 


I/O Adapter Adaptec AHA-2940UW SCSI 


FreeBSD-current (as of 1/26/00 10:30 PM) 
config: GENERIC + SOFTUPDATES -— 
bpfilter — unnecessary devices 


Table 3. System Configuration. 













file system literature [11][27][29]. The basic structure is 
that for each of a large number of file sizes, we create, 
read, write, and delete either 128 MB of data or 512 
files, whichever generates the most files. The files are 
allocated 50 per directory to avoid excessively long 
lookup times. The files are always accessed in the same 
order. 

We add one microbenchmark to the suite normally 
presented: a create/delete benchmark that isolates the 
cost of meta-data operations in the absence of any data 
writing. The create/delete benchmark creates and imme- 
diately deletes 50,000 0-length files, with each newly- 
created file deleted before moving on to the next. This 
stresses the performance of temporary file creation/dele- 
tion. 

The results of all the microbenchmarks are pre- 
sented and discussed in Section 8.1. 


7.3 The Macrobenchmarks 


The goal of our macrobenchmarking activity is to 
demonstrate the impact of meta-data operations for sev- 
eral common workloads. As there are an infinite number 
of workloads, it is not possible to accurately character- 
ize how these systems will benefit all workloads. 
Instead, we show a variety of workloads that demon- 
strate a range of effects that meta-data operations can 
introduce. 


7.3.1 The SSH Benchmark 


The most widely used benchmark in the file system 
literature is the Andrew File System Benchmark [19]. 
Unfortunately, this benchmark no longer stresses the file 
system, because its data set is too small. We have con- 
structed a benchmark reminiscent of Andrew that does 
stress a file system. 
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Our benchmark unpacks, configures, and builds a 
medium-sized software package (ssh version 1.2.26 
[34]). In addition to the end-to-end timing measurement, 
we also measure the time for each of the three phases of 
this benchmark: 


¢ Unpack This phase unpacks a compressed tar 
archive containing the ssh source tree. This phase 
highlights meta-data operations, but unlike our 
microbenchmarks, does so in the context of a real 
workload. (I.e., it uses a mix of file sizes.) 


¢ Config This phase determines what features and 
libraries are available on the host operating system 
and generates a Makefile’ reflecting this 
information. To do this, it compiles and executes 
many small test programs. This phase should not be 
as meta-data intensive as the first, but because most 
of the operations are on small files, there are more 
meta-data operations than we see in the final phase. 
¢ Build This phase executes the Makefile built during 
the config phase to build the ssh executable. It is 
the most compute-intensive phase of the benchmark 
(90% CPU utilization running on FFS). As a result, 
we expect to see the least performance difference 
here. 
We run the three phases of the benchmark consecu- 
tively, so the config and build phases run with the file 
system cache warmed by the previous phases. 


7.3.2 Netnews 


A second workload that we examine is that of a 
Netnews server. We use a simplified version of Karl 
Swartz’s Netnews benchmark [31]. It simulates the 
work associated with unbatching incoming news articles 
and expiring old articles by replaying traces from a live 
news server. The benchmark runs on a file system that is 
initialized to contain 2 GB of simulated news data. This 
data is broken into approximately 520,000 files spread 
over almost 7,000 directories. The benchmark itself 
consists of two phases: 


¢ Unbatch This phase creates 78,000 new files 
containing 270 MB of total data. 


¢ Expire This phase removes 91,000 files, containing 

a total of 250 MB of data. 

In addition to the sheer volume of file system traffic 
that this benchmark generates, this workload has two 
other characteristics that effect the file system. First, 
successive create and delete operations seldom occur in 
the same directory. Because FFS places different direc- 
tories in different regions of the disk, this results in little 
locality of reference between successive (synchronous) 
meta-data operations, causing a large number of disk 
secks. 
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The second characteristic of interest is that due to 
the large data set that the benchmark uses, it is difficult 
for the file system to maintain all of the meta-data in its 
buffer cache. As a result, even the Soft Updates and 
journaling file systems that we are studying may incur 
many seeks, since the meta-data on which they need to 
Operate may not be in cache. It is important to note that 
our benchmark is actually quite small compared to cur- 
rent netnews loads. Two years ago, a full news feed 
could exceed 2.5 GB of data, or 750,000 articles per day 
[4][7]. Anecdotal evidence suggests that a full news 
feed today is 15S—20 GB per day. 


7.3.3 SDET 


Our third workload is the deprecated SDET bench- 
mark from SPEC. This benchmark was originally 
designed to emulate a typical timesharing workload, and 
was deprecated as the computing landscape shifted from 
being dominated by timesharing systems to being domi- 
nated by networked clients and servers [10]. Nonethe- 
less, as SDET concurrently executes one or more scripts 
of user commands designed to emulate a typical soft- 
ware-development environment (e.g., editing, compil- 
ing, and various UNIX utilities), it makes fairly 
extensive use of the file system. The scripts are gener- 
ated from a predetermined mix of commands [8][9], and 
the reported metric is scripts/hour as a function of the 
script concurrency. 


7.3.4 PostMark 


The PostMark benchmark was designed by Jeffrey 
Katcher to model the workload seen by Internet Service 
Providers under heavy load [21]. Specifically, the work- 
load is meant to model a combination of electronic mail, 
netnews, and web-based commerce transactions. To 
accomplish this, PostMark creates a large set of files 
with random sizes within a set range. The files are then 
subjected to a number of transactions. These transac- 
tions consist of a pairing of file creation or deletion with 
file read or append. Each pair of transactions is chosen 
randomly and can be biased via parameter settings. The 
file creation operation creates a new file. The sizes of 
thesefilesarechosenatrandomandareuniformlydistributed 
over the file size range. File deletion removes a file from 
the active set. File read selects a random file and reads it 
in its entirety. File append opens a random file, seeks to 
the end of the file, and writes a random amount of data, 
not exceeding the maximum file size. We initially ran 
Our experiments using the default PostMark configura- 
tion of 10,000 files with a size range of 512 bytes to 16 
KB. One run of this default configuration performs 
20,000 transactions with no bias toward any particular 
transaction type and with a transaction block size of 512 
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bytes. However, as this workload is far smaller than the 
workload observed at any ISP today, we ran a larger 
benchmark using 150,000 files with the default size 
range, for a total data size of approximately 1.1 GB. The 
results presented in Section 8.2.4 show both workloads, 
and it is important to note that the results change dra- 
matically with the data set size. When we increase the 
data set by a factor of 15, performance (in transactions 
per second) dropped by nearly the same factor. 


8 Results 


8.1 Microbenchmark Results 


Our collection of microbenchmarks separates meta- 
data operations from reading and writing. As the sys- 
tems under test all use the same algorithms and underly- 
ing disk representation, we expect to see no significant 
performance difference for read and write tests. For the 
create and delete tests, we expect both Soft Updates and 
the journaling systems to provide significantly 
improved performance over FFS. The important ques- 
tion is how close these systems come to approaching the 
performance of FFS-async, which might be viewed as 
the best performance possible under any FFS-based sys- 
tem. 


LFFS-wafs-lsync —~— 
LFFS-wafs-2sync —+— 
LFFS-wafs-lasync 4 
LFFS-wafs-2async + 


Throughput (MB/sec) 





l 4 16 64 256 
File Size in KB (log 2) 


Figure 1. Create Performance as a Function of 
File Size. 


1024 4096 


All of the microbenchmarks represent the average 
of at least five runs; standard deviations were less than 
1% of the average. The benchmarks were run with a 
cold file system cache. 

The read and write tests perform comparably, as 
expected (and are omitted for the sake of space). 

Figure 1 shows the results of the create 
microbenchmark. At the high-performing end of the 
spectrum, Soft Updates, LFFS-wafs-2async, and FFS- 
async provide comparable performance. At the low per- 
formance end of the spectrum, we see that FFS and 
LFFS-wafs-lsyne perform comparably until the intro- 
duction of the indirect block at 104KB. This introduces 
a synchronous write on FFS which is asynchronous on 
LFFS-wafs-lsync, so LFFS-wafs-lsync takes a lead. As 
file size grows, the two systems converge until FFS ulti- 
mately overtakes LFFS-wafs-lsync, because it is not 
performing costly seeks between the log and data parti- 
tions. LFFS-file and LFFS-wafs-lasync occupy the 
region in the middle, reaping the benefits of asynchro- 
nous meta-data operations, but paying the penalty of 
seeks between the data and the log. 

The next significant observation is the shape of the 
curves with the various drops observed in nearly all the 
systems. These are idiosyncrasies of the FFS disk layout 
and writing behavior. In particular, on our configuration, 
I/O is clustered into 64 KB units before being written to 
disk. This means that at 64KB, many of the asynchro- 
nous systems achieve nearly the maximum throughput 
possible. At 96 KB, we see a drop because we are doing 
two physically contiguous writes and losing a disk rota- 
tion between them. At 104 KB we see an additional drop 
due to the first indirect block, which ultimately causes 
an additional I/O. From 104 KB to 1 MB we see a 
steady increase back up to the maximum throughput. 
Between 1 and 4 MB there is a slight decline caused by 
longer seeks between the first 96 KB of a file and the 
remainder of the file as the larger files fill cylinder 
groups more quickly. 

For small file sizes, where meta-data operations 
dominate, LFFS-wafs-2async offers a _ significant 
improvement over LFFS-wafs-2sync. As file size 
grows, the benchmark time is dominated by data trans- 
fer time and the synchronous and asynchronous systems 
converge. 

The delete microbenchmark performance is shown 
in Figure 2. Note that performance is expressed in files 
per second. This microbenchmark highlights a feature of 
Soft Updates that is frequently overlooked. As 
explained in Section 4, Soft Updates performs deletes in 
the background. As a result, the apparent time to remove 
a file is short, leading to the outstanding performance of 
Soft Updates on the delete microbenchmark. This back- 
grounding of deletes provides a very real advantage in 
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Figure 2. Delete Performance as a Function 
of File Size. 


certain workloads (e.g., removing an entire directory 
tree), while in other cases, it simply defers work (e.g., 
the Netnews benchmark discussed in Section 7.3). 

As soon as the file size surpasses 96 KB, all of the 
systems without Soft Updates suffer a significant perfor- 
mance penalty, because they are forced to read the first 
indirect block in order to reclaim the disk blocks it refer- 
ences. In contrast, by backgrounding the delete, Soft 
Updates removes this read from the measurement path. 

In the region up to and including 96 KB, Soft 
Updates still enjoys increased performance because it 
performs deletes in the background, but the effect is not 
as noticeable. The journaling systems write a log mes- 
sage per freed block, so they suffer from a slight 
decrease in performance as the number of blocks in the 
file increases. 

Our final microbenchmark is the 0-length file cre- 
ate/delete benchmark. This benchmark emphasizes the 
benefits of asynchronous meta-data operations without 
the interference of data reads or writes. This benchmark 
also eliminates the overhead of compulsory read misses 
in the file system cache, as the test repeatedly accesses 
the same directory and inode data. Figure 3 shows the 
results for this benchmark. As this benchmark does 
nothing outside of meta-data operations, the synchro- 
nous journaling implementations behave identically to 
FFS. The one- and two-disk WAFS-based asynchronous 
journaling implementations perform comparably, 
achieving less than half the performance of FFS-async. 
The reason for FFS-async’s superiority is that when the 
system is running completely asynchronously, the files 
are created and deleted entirely within the buffer cache 
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and no disk I/O is needed. The journaling systems, how- 
ever, still write log records. LFFS-file outperforms the 
WAFS-based journaling schemes because it writes log 
blocks in larger clusters. The WAFS-based systems 
write 4 KB log blocks while the LFFS-file system write 
in fully clustered I/Os, typically eight file system 
blocks, or 64 KB on our system. Soft Updates performs 
nearly as well as FFS-async since it too removes files 
from the buffer cache, causing no disk I/O. However, it 
is computationally more intensive, yielding somewhat 
poorer performance. 


8.2 Macrobenchmark Results 


In this section, we present all results relative to the 
performance of FFS-async, since that is, in general, the 
best performance we can hope to achieve. For through- 
put results (where larger numbers are better), we nor- 
malize performance by dividing the measured result by 
that of FFS-async. For elapsed time results (where 
smaller numbers are better), we normalize by taking 
FFS-async and dividing by each measured result. There- 
fore, regardless of the measurement metric, in all results 
presented, numbers greater than one indicate perfor- 
mance superior to FFS-asyne and numbers less than one 
indicate performance inferior to FFS-async. As a result, 
the performance of FFS-async in each test is always 1.0, 
and therefore is not shown. 


8.2.1 Ssh 


As explained in Section 7.3.1, this benchmark sim- 
ulates unpacking, configuring and building ssh [34]. 
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Table 4. Ssh Results. Data gathered are the averages of 5 
runs; the total column is the measured end-to-end running 
time of the benchmark. Since the test is not divided evenly 
into the three phases, the normalized results of the first three 
columns do not average to the normalized result of the total 
column. All standard deviations were small relative to the 
averages. As the config and build phases are the most CPU- 
intensive, they show the smallest difference in execution time 
for all systems. Unpack, the most meta-data intensive, 
demonstrates the most significant differences. 


Table 4 reports the normalized performance of our sys- 
tems. While many of the results are as expected, there 
are several important points to note. The config and 
build phases are CPU-intensive, while the unpack phase 
is dominated by disk-intensive meta-data operations. 
For the CPU-intensive phases, most of the journaling 
and Soft Updates systems perform almost as well as 
FFS-async, with the synchronous journaling systems 
exhibiting somewhat reduced throughput, due to the few 
synchronous file creations that must happen. 

During the unpack phase, Soft Updates is the only 
system able to achieve performance comparable to FFS- 
async. The synchronous journaling systems demonstrate 
only 10 to 20% improvement over FFS, indicating that 
the ratio of meta-data operations to data operations is 
significant and that the meta-data operations account for 
nearly all the time during this phase. Both the LFFS- 
wafs-async systems approach 90% of the performance 
of FFS-async. 

The LFFS-file system has slower file create perfor- 
mance on files larger than 64KB, and the build bench- 
mark contains a sufficient number of these to explain its 
reduced performance on the unpack phase. 


8.2.2 Netnews 


As described in Section 7.3.2, the Netnews bench- 
mark places a tremendous load on the file system, both 
in terms of the number of meta-data operations it per- 
forms, and the amount of data on which it operates. The 
impact of these stresses is apparent in the benchmark 
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Table 5. Netnews Results Normalized to FFS-async. 
These results are based on a single run, but we observed 


little variation between runs 
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results shown in Table 5. On this benchmark, all of the 
file systems are completely disk bound. 

All of the asynchronous journaling systems and the 
two-disk synchronous system approach the performance 
of FFS-asynce (within 5%), but Soft Updates performs at 
only 87% of FFS-async and the one disk synchronous 
system performs at less than 60% of FFS-async. The 
Soft Updates performance is largely due to writes 
caused by dependency-required rollback. Soft Updates 
performed 13% more disk writes than FFS. The major 
cause for these rollbacks is that the data set exceeds the 
size of the buffer cache. Much of the performance bene- 
fits of Soft Updates come from being able to aggregate 
several meta-data writes into a single write. For exam- 
ple, updating several inodes in a single block at once 
rather than writing each one individually. To be most 
effective, it needs to be able to cache blocks for at least 
15 and preferably 30 seconds. In the Netnews bench- 
mark, the cache evictions occur much more rapidly, 
which decreases the aggregation and increases the like- 
lihood of needing to do rollback operations. Recent tun- 
ing work (reflected in these results) defers the writing of 
blocks with rollback dependencies by having them 
travel around the LRU list twice before they are written. 
This change eliminated most of the rollbacks associated 
with directory dependencies. About 65% of the remain- 
ing extra I/O operations come from the rollbacks associ- 
ated with ensuring that inodes not reference data blocks 
that have not been written (see Section 6 for a discus- 
sion of this feature). The other 35% comes from the 
reduced aggregation caused by the faster buffer flushing 
and rollbacks associated with directories. 

The significant difference between the one and two 
disk synchronous systems indicates that it is the conten- 
tion between log I/O and data I/O that hampers perfor- 
mance, not the synchronous writing of the log. 
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8.2.3 SDET 


Figure 4 shows the results for the SDET test. Once 
again we see the systems diverge into the largely asyn- 
chronous ones (Soft Updates, LFFS-file, LFFS-wafs- 
[12]async) and the synchronous ones (FFS, LFFS-wafs- 
[12]sync), with the synchronous journaling systems pro- 
viding minimal improvement over FFS. As expected, 
the synchronous schemes drop in performance as script 
concurrency increases, because the scripts compete for 
the disk. Soft Updates outperforms the other schemes 
because of its backgrounding of file deletion. LFFS-file 
suffers the same performance problem here that we 
observed in the ssh unpack test, namely that it creates 
files larger than 64 KB more slowly than the other sys- 
tems. 


$.2.4 PostMark 


This test, whose results are shown in Figure 5, dem- 
onstrates the impact that delayed deletes can have on 
subsequent file system performance. When we run the 
test with a small file set (right-hand bars), Soft Updates 
Outperforms the LFFS-wafs systems significantly and 
outperforms LFFS-file by a small margin. However, 
with a larger data set (left-hand bars), which takes sig- 
nificantly longer to run (1572 seconds versus 21 sec- 
onds for the FFS-async case), the backgrounded deletes 
interfere with other file system operations and Soft 
Updates performance is comparable to all the asynchro- 
nous journaling systems. When the log writes are syn- 
chronous, seeks between the logging and data portions 
of the disk cause the difference between the 1-disk and 
2-disk cases. In the asynchronous case, the ability to 
write log records lazily removes the disk seeks from the 
critical path. 


Soft-Updates —+— 
LFFS-wafs-2async —-x~ 
LFFS-wafs-lasync —~--- 

LFFS-file —a— 


LFFS-wafs-2syne ---<- 
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# of Concurrent Tests 


Figure 4. SDET Results. The results are the 
averages of five runs. 
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9 Related Work 


In Section 3, we discussed much of the work that 
has been done to avoid synchronous writes in FFS. As 
mentioned in the introduction, small writes are another 
performance bottleneck in FFS. Log-structured file sys- 
tems [27] are one approach to that problem. A second 
approach is the Virtual Log Disk [32]. 

Log-structured file systems (LFS) solve both the 
synchronous meta-data update problem and the small- 
write problem. Data in an LFS are coalesced and written 
sequentially to a segmented log. In this way, LFS avoids 
the seeks that a conventional file system pays in writing 
data back to its original location. Using this log-struc- 
tured technique, LFS also solves the meta-data consis- 
tency problem by carefully ordering blocks within its 
segments. Like the journaling systems, LFS requires a 
database-like recovery phase after system crash and like 
Soft Updates, data are written in an order that guaran- 
tees the file system integrity. Unlike either Soft Updates 
or journaling, LFS requires a background garbage col- 
lector, whose performance has been the object of great 
speculation and debate [2][22][28][29]. 

Building on the idea of log-structured file systems, 
Wang and his colleagues propose an intelligent disk that 
performs writes at near maximum disk speed by select- 
ing the destination of the write based upon the position 
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Figure 5. PostMark Results. The results are the 
averages of five runs; standard deviations are shown 
with error bars. 
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of the disk head [32]. The disk must then maintain a 
mapping of logical block numbers to physical locations. 
This mapping is maintained in a virtual log that is writ- 
ten adjacent to the actual data being written. The pro- 
posed system exists only in simulation, but seems to 
offer the promise of LFS-like performance for small 
writes, with much of the complexity hidden behind the 
disk interface, as is done in the AutoRaid storage system 
[33]. While such an approach can solve the small-write 
problem, it does not solve the meta-data update prob- 
lem, where the file system requires that multiple related 
structures be consistent on disk. It does however 
improve the situation by allowing the synchronous 
writes used by FFS to occur at near maximum disk 
speed. 

Another approach to solving the small-write prob- 
lem that bears a strong resemblance to journaling is the 
database cache technique [6] and the more recent Disk 
Caching Disk (DCD) [20]. In both of these approaches, 
writes are written to a separate logging device, instead 
of being written back to the actual file system. Then, at 
some later point when the file system disk is not busy, 
the blocks are written lazily. This is essentially a two- 
disk journaling approach. The difference between the 
database cache techniques and the journaling file system 
technique is that the database cache tries to improve the 
performance of data writes as well as meta-data writes 
and does nothing to make meta-data operations asyn- 
chronous; instead, it makes them synchronous but with a 
much lower latency. In contrast, DCD places an 
NVRAM cache in front of the logging disk, making all 
small writes, including meta-data writes, asynchronous. 


10 Conclusions 


We draw several conclusions from our compari- 
sons. At a high level, we have shown that both journal- 
ing and Soft Updates succeed at dramatically improving 
the performance of meta-data operations. While there 
are minor differences between the two journaling archi- 
tectures, to a first approximation, they behave compara- 
bly. Surprisingly, we see that journaling alone is not 
sufficient to solve the meta-data update problem. If 
application and system semantics require the synchro- 
nicity of such operations, there remains a significant 
performance penalty, as much as 90% in some cases. In 
most cases, even with two disks, the penalty is substan- 
tial, unless the test was CPU-bound (e.g., the config and 
build phases of the ssh benchmark). 

Soft Updates exhibits some side-effects that 
improve performance, in some cases significantly. Its 
ability to delay deletes is evidenced most clearly in the 
microbenchmark results. For the massive data set of the 
Netnews benchmark, we see that Soft Updates’ ordering 


constraints prevent it from achieving performance com- 
parable to the asynchronous journaling systems, while 
for the small Postmark dataset, Soft Updates back- 
grounding of deletes provides superior performance. 
The race between increasing memory sizes and increas- 
ing data sets will determine which of these effects is 
most significant. 

If our workloads are indicative of a wide range of 
workloads (as we hope they are), we see that meta-data 
operations are significant, even in CPU-dominated tasks 
such as the ssh benchmark where FFS suffers a 25% 
performance degradation from FFS-async. In our other 
test cases, the impact is even more significant (e.g., 50% 
for Netnews and PostMark). 

The implications of such results are important as 
the commercial sector contemplates technology transfer 
from the research arena. Journaling file systems have 
been in widespread use in the commercial sector for 
many years (Veritas, IBM’s JFS, Compaq’s AdvFS, 
HP’s HPFS10, Irix’s XFS), while Soft Updates systems 
are only beginning to make an appearance. If vendors 
are to make informed decisions concerning the future of 
their file systems, analyses such as those presented here 
are crucial to provide the data from which to make such 
decisions. 
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Abstract: Symbolic links make the Unix file system 
non-hierarchical, resulting in multiple valid path names 
for a given file. This ambiguity is a source of confu- 
sion, especially since some shells work overtime to pre- 
sent a consistent view from programs such as pwd, 
while other programs and the kernel itself do nothing 
about the problem. 


Plan 9 has no symbolic links but it does have other 
mechanisms that produce the same difficulty. More- 
over, Plan 9 is founded on the ability to control a 
program’s environment by manipulating its name 
space. Ambiguous names muddle the result of opera- 
tions such as copying a name space across the network. 


To address these problems, the Plan 9 kernel has been 
modified to maintain an accurate path name for every 
active file (open file, working directory, mount table 
entry) in the system. The definition of ‘accurate’ is that 
the path name for a file is guaranteed to be the rooted, 
absolute name the program used to acquire it. These 
names are maintained by an efficient method that com- 
bines lexical processing—such as evaluating .. by 
just removing the last path name element of a 
directory—with local operations within the file system 
to maintain a consistently, easily understood view of the 
name system. Ambiguous situations are resolved by 
examining the lexically maintained names themselves. 


A new kernel call, £d2path, returns the file name 
associated with an open file, permitting the use of reli- 
able names to improve system services ranging from 
pwd.to debugging. Although this work was done in 
Plan 9, Unix systems could also benefit from the addi- 
tion of a method to recover the accurate name of an 
open file or the current directory. 


1. Motivation 


Consider the following unedited transcript of a session 
running the Bourne shell on a modern Unix system: 


% echo $SHOME 
/home/rob 

% cd SHOME 

% pwd 

/n/bopp/v7/rob 

% cd /home/rob 

% cd /home/ken 

% Cd ..«/5FODp 

../rob: bad directory 
% 


(The same output results from running tcsh; we’ll dis- 
cuss ksh in a moment.) To a neophyte being schooled 
in the delights of a hierarchical file name space, this 
behavior must be baffling. It is, of course, the conse- 
quence of a series of symbolic links intended to give 
users the illusion they share a disk, when in fact their 
files are scattered over several devices: 


% ls -ld /home/rob /home/ken 


lrwxr-xr-x 1 root sys 14 Dec 26 1998 
/home/ken -> /n/bopp/v6/ken 

lrwxr-xr-x 1 root sys 14 Dec 23 1998 
/home/rob -> /n/bopp/v7/rob 


% 


The introduction of symbolic links has changed the 
Unix file system from a true hierarchy into a directed 
graph, rendering ... ambiguous and sowing confusion. 


Unix popularized hierarchical naming, but the introduc- 
tion of symbolic links made its naming irregular. 
Worse, the pwd command, through the underlying 
getwd library routine, uses a tricky, expensive algo- 
rithm that often delivers the wrong‘ answer. Starting 
from the current directory, getwd opens the parent, 

., and searches it for an entry whose i-number 
matches the current directory; the matching entry is the 
final path element of the ultimate result. Applying this 
process iteratively, getwd works back towards the 
root. Since getwd knows nothing about symbolic 
links, it will recover surprising names for directories 
reached by them, as illustrated by the example; the 
backward paths getwd traverses will not backtrack 
across the links. 
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Partly for efficiency and partly to make cd and pwd 
more predictable, the Korn shell ksh [Korn94] imple- 
ments pwd as a builtin. (The cd command must be a 
builtin in any shell, since the current directory is unique 
to each process.) Ksh maintains its own private view 
of the file system to try to disguise symbolic links; in 
particular, cd and pwd involve some lexical processing 
(somewhat like the cleanname function discussed 
later in this paper), augmented by heuristics such as 
examining the environment for names like SHOME and 
SPWD to assist initialization of the state of the private 
view. [Korn00] 


This transcript begins with a Bourne shell running: 


% cd /home/rob 
% pwd 
/n/bopp/v7/rob 
% ksh 

$ pwd 
/home/rob 


$ 


This result is encouraging. Another example, again 
starting from a Bourne shell: 


% cd /home/rob 


% cd ../ken 

..-/ken: bad directory 
% ksh 

$ pwd 

/home/rob 

S.cd.../ken 

9 pwd 

/home/ken 

$ 


By doing extra work, the Korn shell is providing more 
sensible behavior, but it is easy to defeat: 


% cd /home/rob 

% pwd 
/n/bopp/v7/rob 

% cd bin 

% pwd 
/n/bopp/v7/rob/bin 
% ksh 

$ pwd 
/n/bopp/v7/rob/bin 
S$ exit 

% cd /home/ken 

% pwd 
/n/bopp/v6/ken 

% ksh 

° pwd 
/n/bopp/v6/ken 

$ 


In these examples, ksh’s built-in pwd failed to produce 
the results (/home/rob/bin and /home/ken) that 
the previous example might have led us to expect. The 
Korn shell is hiding the problem, not solving it, and in 
fact is not even hiding it very well. 
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A deeper question is whether the shell should even be 
trying to make pwd and cd do a better job. If it does, 
then the getwd library call and every program that 
uses it will behave differently from the shell, a situation 
that is sure to confuse. Moreover, the ability to change 
directory to ../ken with the Korn shell’s cd com- 
mand but not with the chdir system call is a symptom 
of a diseased system, not a healthy shell. 


The operating system should provide names that work 
and make sense. Symbolic links, though, are here to 
Stay, so we need a way to provide sensible, unambigu- 
ous names in the face of a non-hierarchical name space. 
This paper shows how the challenge was met on Plan 9, 
an operating system with Unix-like naming. 


2. Names in Plan 9 


Except for some details involved with bootstrapping, 
file names in Plan 9 have the same syntax as in Unix. 
Plan 9 has no symbolic links, but its name space con- 
struction operators, bind and mount, make it possible 
to build the same sort of non-hierarchical structures cre- 
ated by symbolically linking directories on Unix. 


Plan 9’s mount system call takes a file descriptor and 
attaches to the local name space the file system service 
it represents: 


mount(fd, "/dir", flags) 


Here fd is a file descriptor to a communications port 
such as a pipe or network connection; at the other end 
of the port is a service, such as file server, that talks 9P, 
the Plan 9 file system protocol. After the call succeeds, 
the root directory of the service will be visible at the 
mount point /dir, much as with the mount call of 
Unix. The flag argument specifies the nature of the 
attachment: MREPL says that the contents of the root 
directory (appear to) replace the current contents of 
/dir; MAFTER says that the current contents of dir 
remain visible, with the mounted directory’s contents 
appearing after any existing files; and MBEFORE says 
that the contents remain visible, with the mounted 
directory’s contents appearing before any existing files. 
These multicomponent directories are called union 
directories and are somewhat different from union 
directories in 4.4BSD-Lite [PeMc95], because only the 
top-level directory itself is unioned, not its descendents, 
recursively. (Plan 9’s union directories are used differ- 
ently from 4.4BSD-Lite’s, as will become apparent.) 


For example, to bootstrap a diskless computer the sys- 
tem builds a local name space containing only the root 
directory, /, then uses the network to open a connection 
to the main file server. It then executes 


mount (rootfd, "/", MREPL) ; 
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After this call, the entire file server’s tree is visible, 
starting from the root of the local machine. 


While mount connects a new service to the local name 
space, bind rearranges the existing name space: 


bind("tofile", "fromfile", flags) 


causes subsequent mention of the fromfile (which 
may be a plain file or a directory) to behave as though 
tofile had been mentioned instead, somewhat like a 
symbolic link. (Note, however, that the arguments are 
in the opposite order compared to 1n -s). The flags 
argument is the same as with mount. 


As an example, a sequence something like the follow- 
ing is done at bootstrap time to assemble, under the sin- 
gle directory /bin, all of the binaries suitable for this 
architecture, represented by (say) the string sparc: 


bind("/sparc/bin", "/bin", 
MREPL) ; 
bind("/usr/rob/sparc/bin", "/bin", 
MAFTER) ; 


This sequence of binds causes /bin to contain first 
the standard binaries, then the contents of rob’s private 
SPARC binaries. The ability to build such union direc- 
tories obviates the need for a shell $PATH variable 
while providing opportunities for managing heterogene- 
ity. If the system were a Power PC, the same sequence 
would be run with power textually substituted for 
sparc to place the Power PC binaries in /bin rather 
than the SPARC binaries. 


Trouble is already brewing. After these bindings are set 
up, where does 


% cd /bin 
%* cd .. 


set the current working directory, to / or /sparc or 
/usr/rob/sparc? We will return to this issue. 


There are some important differences between binds 
and symbolic links. First, symbolic links are a static 
part of the file system, while Plan 9 bindings are created 
at run time, are stored in the kernel, and endure only as 
long as the system maintains them; they are temporary. 
Since they are known to the kernel but not the file sys- 
tem, they must be set up each time the kernel boots or a 
user logs in; permanent bindings are created by editing 
system initialization scripts and user profiles rather than 
by building them in the file system itself. 


The Plan 9 kernel records what bindings are active for a 
process, whereas symbolic links, being held on the 
Unix file server, may strike whenever the process evalu- 
ates a file name. Also, symbolic links apply to all pro- 
cesses that evaluate the affected file, whereas bind has 


a local scope, applying only to the process that executes 
it and possibly some of its peers, as discussed in the 
next section. Symbolic links cannot construct the sort 
of /bin directory built here; it is possible to have mul- 
tiple directories point to /bin but not the other way 
around. 


Finally, symbolic links are symbolic, like macros: they 
evaluate the associated names each time they are 
accessed. Bindings, on the other hand, are evaluated 
only once, when the bind is executed; after the binding 
is set up, the kernel associates the underlying files, 
rather than their names. In fact, the kernel’s representa- 
tion of a bind is identical to its representation of a 
mount; in effect, a bind is a mount of the tofile upon 
the fromfile. The binds and mounts coexist in a sin- 
gle mount table, the subject of the next section. 


3. The Mount Table 


Unix has a single global mount table for all processes in 
the system, but Plan 9’s mount tables are local to each 
process. By default it is inherited when a process forks, 
sO mounts and binds made by one process affect the 
other, but a process may instead inherit a copy, so 
modifications it makes will be invisible to other pro- 
cesses. The convention is that related processes, such 
as processes running In a single window, share a mount 
table, while sets of processes in different windows have 
distinct mount tables. In practice, the name spaces of 
the two windows will appear largely the same, but the 
possibility for different processes to see different files 
(hence services) under the same name is fundamental to 
the system, affecting the design of key programs such 
as the window system [Pike91]. 


The Plan 9 mount table is littke more than an ordered 
list of pairs, mapping the fromfiles to the 
tofiles. For mounts, the tofile will be an item 
called a Channel, similar to a Unix vnode, pointing 
to the root of the file service, while for a bind it will be 
the Channel pointing to the tofile mentioned in 
the bind call. In both cases, the fromfile entry in 
the table will be a Channel pointing to the 
fromfile itself. 


The evaluation of a file name proceeds as follows. If 
the name begins with a slash, start with the Channel 
for the root; otherwise start with the Channel for the 
current directory of the process. For each path element 
in the name, such as usr in /usr/rob, try to ‘walk’ 
the Channel to that element [Pike93]. If the walk 
succeeds, look to see if the resulting Channel is the 
same as any fromfile in the mount table, and if so, 
replace it by the corresponding tofile. Advance to 
the next element and continue. 
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There are a couple of nuances. If the directory being 
walked is a union directory, the walk is attempted in the 
elements of the union, in order, until a walk succeeds. 
If none succeed, the operation fails. Also, when the 
destination of a walk is a directory for a purpose such as 
the chdir system call or the fromfile in a bind, 
once the final walk of the sequence has completed the 
operation stops; the final check through the mount table 
is not done. Among other things, this simplifies the 
management of union directories; for example, subse- 
quent bind calls will append to the union associated 
with the underlying fromfile instead of what is 
bound upon it. 


4. A Definition of Dot-Dot 


The ability to construct union directories and other 
intricate naming structures introduces some thorny 
problems: as with symbolic links, the name space is no 
longer hierarchical, files and directories can have multi- 
ple names, and the meaning of . ., the parent directory, 
can be ambiguous. 


The meaning of . . is straightforward if the directory is 
in a locally hierarchical part of the name space, but if 
we ask what .. should identify when the current direc- 
tory is a mount point or union directory or multiply 
symlinked spot (which we will henceforth call just a 
mount point, for brevity), there is no obvious answer. 
Name spaces have been part of Plan 9 from the begin- 
ning, but the definition of .. has changed several 
times as we grappled with this issue. In fact, several 
attempts to clarify the meaning of .. by clever coding 
resulted in definitions that could charitably be summa- 
rized as ‘what the implementation gives.’ 


Frustrated by this situation, and eager to have better- 
defined names for some of the applications described 
later in this paper, we recently proposed the following 
definition for . .: 


The parent of a directory X, X/.., is the same 
directory that would obtain if we instead accessed 
the directory named by stripping away the last 
path name element of X. 


For example, if we are in the directory /a/b/c and 
chdir to .., the result is exactly as if we had exe- 
cuted achdir to /a/b. 


This definition is easy to understand and seems natural. 
It is, however, a purely lexical definition that flatly 
ignores evaluated file names, mount tables, and other 
kernel-resident data structures. Our challenge is to 
implement it efficiently. One obvious (and correct) 
implementation is to rewrite path names lexically to 
fold out .., and then evaluate the file name forward 
from the root, but this is expensive and unappealing. 
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We want to be able to use local operations to evaluate 
file names, but maintain the global, lexical definition of 
dot-dot. It isn’t too hard. 


5. The Implementation 


To operate lexically on file names, we associate a name 
with each open file in the kernel, that is, with each 
Channel data structure. The first step is therefore to 
store a char* with each Channel in the system, 
called its Cname, that records the absolute rooted file 
name for the Channel. Cnames are stored as full text 
strings, shared copy-on-write for efficiency. The task is 
to maintain each Cname as an accurate absolute name 
using only local operations. 


When a file is opened, the file name argument in the 
open (or chdir or bind or ...) call is recorded in the 
Cname of the resulting Channel. When the file name 
begins with a slash, the name is stored as is, subject to a 
cleanup pass described in the next section. Otherwise, 
it is a local name, and the file name must be made abso- 
lute by prefixing it with the Cname of the current direc- 
tory, followed by a slash. For example, if we are in 
/home/rob and chdir to bin, the Cname of the 
resulting Channel will be the _ string 
/home/rob/bin. 


This assumes, of course, that the local file name con- 
tains no .. elements. If it does, instead of storing for 
example /home/rob/.. we delete the last element 
of the existing name and set the Cname to /home. To 
maintain the lexical naming property we must guarantee 
that the resulting Cname, if it were to be evaluated, 
would yield the identical directory to the one we actu- 
ally do get by the local .. operation. 


If the current directory is not a mount point, it is easy to 
maintain the lexical property. If it is a mount point, 
though, it is still possible to maintain it on Plan 9 
because the mount table, a kernel-resident data struc- 
ture, contains all the information about the non- 
hierarchical connectivity of the name space. (On Unix, 
by contrast, symbolic links are stored on the file server 
rather than in the kernel.) Moreover, the presence of a 
full file name for each Channel in the mount table 
provides the information necessary to resolve ambigui- 
ties. 


The mount table is examined in the from—to direc- 
tion when evaluating a name, but .. points backwards 
in the hierarchy, so to evaluate .. the table must be 
examined in the to—from direction. (‘“‘How did we 
get here?’’) 


The value of .. is ambiguous when there are multiple 
bindings (mount points) that point to the directories 
involved in the evaluation of ... For example, return 
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to our original script with /n/bopp/vé6 (containing a 
home directory for ken) and /n/bopp/v7 (contain- 
ing a home directory for rob) unioned into /home. 
This is represented by two entries in the mount table, 
from=/home, to=/n/bopp/vé6 and from=/home, 
to=/n/bopp/v7. If we have set our current direc- 
tory to /home/rob (which has landed us in the physi- 
cal location /n/bopp/v7/rob) our current directory 
is not a mount point but its parent is. The value of . . 
is ambiguous: it could be /home, /n/bopp/v7, or 
maybe even /n/bopp/v6, and the ambiguity is 
caused by two tofiles bound to the same 
fromfile. By our definition, if we now evaluate . ., 
we should acquire the directory /home; otherwise 
. ./ken could not possibly result in ken’s home direc- 
tory, which it should. On the other hand, if we had 
originally gone to /n/bopp/v7/rob, the name 
. ./ken should not evaluate to ken’s home directory 
because there is no directory /n/bopp/v7/ken 
(ken’s home directory is on v6). The problem is that 
by using local file operations, it is impossible to distin- 
guish these cases: regardless of whether we got here 
using the name /home/rob or /n/bopp/v7/rob, 
the resulting directory is the same. Moreover, the 
mount table does not itself have enough information to 
disambiguate: when we do a local operation to evaluate 

and land in /n/bopp/v7, we discover that the 
directory is a tofile in the mount table; should we 
step back through the table to /home or not? 


The solution comes from the Cnames themselves. 
Whether to step back through the mount point 
from=/home, to=/n/bopp/v7 when evaluating 

in rob’s directory is trivially resolved by asking 
the question, Does the Cname for the directory begin 
/home? If it does, then the path that was evaluated to 
get us to the current directory must have gone through 
this mount point, and we should back up through it to 
evaluate . .; if not, then this mount table entry is irrele- 
vant. 


More precisely, both before and after each .. element 
in the path name is evaluated, if the directory is a 
tofile in the mount table, the corresponding 
fromfile is taken instead, provided the Cname of 
the corresponding fromfile is the prefix of the 
Cname of the original directory. Since we always 
know the full name of the directory we are evaluating, 
we can always compare it against all the entries in the 
mount table that point to it, thereby resolving ambigu- 
Ous situations and maintaining the lexical property of 
. .. This check also guarantees we don’t follow a mis- 
leading mount point, such as the entry pointing to 
/home when we are really in /n/bopp/v7/rob. 
Keeping the full names with the Channels makes it 


easy to use the mount table to decide how we got here 
and, therefore, how to get back. 


In summary, the algorithm is as follows. Use the usual 
file system operations to walk to . .; call the resulting 
directory d. Lexically remove the last element of the 
initial file name. Examine all entries in the mount table 
whose tofile is d and whose fromfile has a 
Cname identical to the truncated name. If one exists, 
that fromfile is the correct result; by construction, it 
also has the right Cname. In our example, evaluating 

in /home/rob (really /n/bopp/v7/rob) will 
set d to /n/bopp/v7; that is a tofile whose 
fromfile is /home. Removing the /rob from the 
Original Cname, we find the name /home, which 
matches that of the fromfile, so the result is the 
fromfile, /home. 


Since this implementation uses only local operations to 
maintain its names, it is possible to confuse it by exter- 
nal changes to the file system. Deleting or renaming 
directories and files that are part of a Cname, or modi- 
fying the mount table, can introduce errors. With more 
implementation work, such mistakes could probably be 
caught, but in a networked environment, with machines 
sharing a remote file server, renamings and deletions 
made by one machine may go unnoticed by others. 
These problems, however, are minor, uncommon and, 
most important, easy to understand. The method main- 
tains the lexical property of file names unless an exter- 
nal agent changes the name surreptitiously; within a sta- 
ble file system, it is always maintained and pwd is 
always right. 


To recapitulate, maintaining the Channel’s absolute 
file names lexically and using the names to disam- 
biguate the mount table entries when evaluating .. ata 
mount point combine to maintain the lexical definition 
of .. efficiently. 


6. Cleaning names 


The lexical processing can generate names that are 
messy or redundant, ones with extra slashes or embed- 
ded ../ or ./ elements and other extraneous artifacts. 
As part of the kernel’s implementation, we wrote a pro- 
cedure, cleanname, that rewrites a name in place to 
canonicalize its appearance. The procedure is useful 
enough that it is now part of the Plan 9 C library and is 
employed by many programs to make sure they always 
present clean file names. 


Cleanname is analogous to the URL-cleaning rules 
defined in RFC 1808 [Field95], although the rules are 
slightly different. Cleanname iteratively does the fol- 
lowing until no further processing can be done: 


1. Reduce multiple slashes to a single slash. 
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2. Eliminate . 
directory). 


path name elements (the current 


3. Eliminate .. 
directory) and the non-. non-. 
precedes them. 


path name elements (the parent 
., element that 


4. Eliminate elements that begin a rooted 
path, that is, replace /.. by / at the beginning 


of a path. 

5. Leave intact .. elements that begin a non- 

rooted path. 
If the result of this process is a null string, cleanname 
returns the string ".", representing the current direc- 
tory. 


7. The fd2path system call 


Plan 9 has a new system call, £d2path, to enable pro- 
grams to extract the Cname associated with an open file 
descriptor. It takes three arguments: a file descriptor, a 
buffer, and the size of the buffer: 


int fd2path(int fd, char *buf, int nbuf) 


It returns an error if the file descriptor is invalid; other- 
wise it fills the buffer with the name associated with 
fd. (If the name is too long, it is truncated; perhaps 
this condition should also draw an error.) The 
fd2path system call is very cheap, since all it does is 
copy the Cname string to user space. 


The Plan 9 implementation of getwd uses £d2path 
rather than the tricky algorithm necessary in Unix: 


char* 
getwd(char *buf, int nbuf) 
{ 

ant n, fds 

fd = open(".", OREAD) ; 


s£(fd < 0) 
return NULL; 
n = £d2path(fd, buf, nbuf); 
close(fd) ; 
Len = 0) 
return NULL; 
return buf; 


} 


(The Unix specification of getwd does not include a 
count argument.) This version of getwd is not only 
straightforward, it is very efficient, reducing the perfor- 
mance advantage of a built-in pwd command while 
guaranteeing that all commands, not just pwd, see sen- 
sible directory names. 


Here is a routine that prints the file name associated 
with each of its open file descriptors; it is useful for 
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tracking down file descriptors left open by network lis- 
teners, text editors that spawn commands, and the like: 


#define NBUF 256 


void 
openfiles (void) 
{ 
ane 1) 
char buf [NBUF] ; 
for(i=0; i<NFD; i++) 
if(fd2path(i, buf, NBUF) >= 0) 
prant("td: ts\n"*; i, but); 


8. Uses of good names 


Although pwd was the motivation for getting names 
right, good file names are useful in many contexts and 
have become a key part of the Plan 9 programming 
environment. The compilers record in the symbol table 
the full name of the source file, which makes it easy to 
track down the source of buggy, old software and also 
permits the implementation of a program, src, to auto- 
mate tracking it down. Given the name of a program, 
src reads its symbol table, extracts the file informa- 
tion, and triggers the editor to open a window on the 
program’s source for its main routine. No guesswork, 
no heuristics. 


The openfiles routine was the inspiration for a new 
file in the /proc file system [Kill84]. For process n, 
the file /proc/n/fd is a list of all its open files, 
including its working directory, with associated infor- 
mation including its open status, I/O offset, unique id 
(analogous to i-number) and file name. Figure | shows 
the contents of the fd file for a process in the window 
system on the machine being used to write this paper. 
(The Linux implementation of /proc provides a 
related service by giving a directory in which each file- 
descriptor-numbered file is a symbolic link to the file 
itself.) When debugging errant systems software, such 
information can be valuable. 


Another motivation for getting names right was the 
need to extract from the system an accurate description 
of the mount table, so that a process’s name space could 
be recreated on another machine, in order to move (or 
simulate) a computing environment across the network. 
One program that does this is Plan 9’s cpu command, 
which recreates the local name space on a remote 
machine, typically a large fast multiprocessor. Without 
accurate names, it was impossible to do the job right; 
now /proc provides a description of the name space 
of each process, /proc/n/ns: 
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% cat /proc/125099/fd 


/usr/rob 
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Or M 5141 00000001.00000000 0 /mnt/term/dev/cons 
1 w M 5141 00000001.00000000 51 /mnt/term/dev/cons 
2w M 5141 00000001.00000000 51 /mnt/term/dev/cons 
3 r M 5141 0000000b.00000000 1166 /dev/snarf 

43xrw M 5141 OfffFEFc.00000000 288 /dev/draw/new 

5 rw M 5141 00000036.00000000 4266337 /dev/draw/3/data 

6 r M 5141 00000037.00000000 0 /dev/draw/3/refresh 
Te < 0 00000004.00000000 6199848 /dev/bintime 


Figure 1. The contents of the £d (open file descriptor) file. 


% cat /proc/125099/ns 


bind / / 

mount -aC #s/boot / 
bind #c /dev 

bind #d /fd 

bind -c #e /env 
bind #p /proc 

bind -c #s /srv 
bind /386/bin /bin 
bind -a /rc/bin /bin 
bind /net /net 
bind -a #1 /net 
mount -a #s/cs /net 


mount -a #s/dns /net 

bind -a #D /net 

mount -c #s/boot /n/emelie 

bind -c /n/emelie/mail /mail 

mount -c /net/il/134/data /mnt/term 
bind -a /usr/rob/bin/re /bin 

bind -a /usr/rob/bin/386 /bin 

mount #s/boot /n/emelieother other 
bind -c /n/emelieother/rob /tmp 
mount #s/boot /n/dump dump 

bind /mnt/term/dev/cons /dev/cons 


cd /usr/rob 
% 


(The # notation identifies raw device drivers so they 
may be attached to the name space.) The last line of the 
file gives the working directory of the process. The for- 
mat of this file is that used by a library routine, newns, 
which reads a textual description like this and recon- 
structs a name space. Except for the need to quote # 
characters, the output is also a shell script that invokes 
the user-level commands bind and mount, which are 
just interfaces to the underlying system calls. However, 
files like /net/il/134/data represent network 
connections; to find out where they point, so that the 
corresponding calls can be reestablished for another 
process, they must be examined in more detail using the 
network device files [PrWi93]. Another program, ns, 
does this; it reads the /proc/n/ns file, decodes the 
information, and interprets it, translating the network 
addresses and quoting the names when required: 


mount -a ‘#s/dns’ /net 


mount -c i1!135.104.3.100!12884 /mnt/term 


These tools make it possible to capture an accurate 
description of a process’s name space and recreate it 
elsewhere. And like the open file descriptor table, they 
are a boon to debugging; it is always helpful to know 
exactly what resources a program is using. 


9. Adapting to Unix 


This work was done for the Plan 9 operating system, 
which has the advantage that the non-hierarchical 
aspects of the name space are all known to the kernel. 
It should be possible, though, to adapt it to a Unix sys- 
tem. The problem is that Unix has nothing correspond- 
ing precisely to a Channel, which in Plan 9 represents 
the unique result of evaluating a name. The vnode 
structure is a shared structure that may represent a file 
known by several names, while the file structure 
refers only to open files, but for example the current 
working directory of a process is not open. Possibilities 
to address this discrepancy include introducing a 
Channel-like structure that connects a name and a 
vnode, or maintaining a separate per-process table that 
maps names to vnodes, disambiguating using the 
techniques described here. If it could be done the result 
would be an implementation of .. that reduces the 
need for a built-in pwd in the shell and offers a consis- 
tent, sensible interpretation of the ‘parent directory’. 


We have not done this adaptation, but we recommend 
that the Unix community try it. 


10. Conclusions 


It should be easy to discover a well-defined, absolute 
path name for every open file and directory in the sys- 
tem, even in the face of symbolic links and other non- 
hierarchical elements of the file name space. In earlier 
versions of Plan 9, and all current versions of Unix, 
names can instead be inconsistent and confusing. 
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The Plan 9 operating system now maintains an accurate 
name for each file, using inexpensive lexical operations 
coupled with local file system actions. Ambiguities are 
resolved by examining the names themselves; since 
they reflect the path that was used to reach the file, they 
also reflect the path back, permitting a dependable 
answer to be recovered even when stepping backwards 
through a multiply-named directory. 


Names make sense again: they are sensible and consis- 
tent. Now that dependable names are available, system 
services can depend on them, and recent work in Plan 9 
is doing just that. We—the community of Unix and 
Unix-like systems—should have done this work a long 
time ago. 
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Abstract 


There is a growing need for very large databases which are not practical to implement with 
conventional relational database technology. These databases are characterised by huge size and 
frequent large updates; they do not require traditional database transactions, instead the atomic- 
ity of bulk updates can be guaranteed outside of the database. Given the I/O and CPU resources 
available on modern computer systems, it is possible to build these huge databases using simple 
flat files and simply scanning all the data when doing queries. This paper describes Gecko, a sys- 
tem for tracking the state of every call in a very large billing system, which uses sorted flat files to 
implement a database of about 60G records occupying 2.6TB. 


This paper describes Gecko’s architecture, both data and process, and how we handle inter- 
facing with the existing legacy MVS systems. We focus on the performance issues, particularly 
with regard to job management, I/O management and data distribution, and on the tools we 
built. We finish with the important lessons we learned along the way, some tools we developed 
that would be useful in dealing with legacy systems, a benchmark comparing some alternative 
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system architectures, and an assessment of the scalability of the system. 


1. Introduction 


Like most large companies, AT&T is 
under growing pressure to take advantage 
the data it collects while conducting its busi- 
ness. Attempts to do this with call detail 
(and in the near future, IP usage) are ham- 
pered by the technical challenge of dealing 
with very large volumes of data. Conven- 
tional databases are not able to handle such 
volumes, particularly when updates are fre- 
quent, mostly because of the overhead of per- 
forming these updates as_ transactions 
[Kor86]. (In the following, many of the 
names that follow, such as RAMP, are 
acronyms. Most of the time, the expanded 
version of the acronym is both obscure and 


unilluminating; we therefore will treat them 
simply as names. On the other hand, Gecko 
is not an acronym; it’s simply a type of 
lizard.) 

Three existing examples show a range 
of solutions. The bill history database, used 
by customer care to access the last few 
months of bills for residential customers 
billed by RAMP, uses conventional database 
technology and massive parallelism (many 
thousands of instances of IMS databases) and 
handles about 25% of AT&T's daily call detail 
volume. The SCAMP project, part of a fraud 
detection system, uses the Daytona 
database[Gre99] to maintain 63 days of full 
volume call detail (250-300M calls/day). 
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Figure 1: High level billing data flow 


Each call is represented by a modest (28 
fields) fixed sized record. Finally, Grey- 
hound uses a flat file scheme to store call 
detail and customer account information 
which is then used to build various aggregate 
data, such as marketing and segmentation 
models, for marketing. 


This problem, to track every message as 
it went through the billing process, all the 
way from recording through to settlement, 
was first raised with us in late 1995. This is 
an extremely hard problem; not only are the 
volumes huge (about four times the daily call 
volume), but there is no simple way to corre- 
late the various records (from different sys- 
tems) for a message. After a team at 
Research, including two interns from Con- 
sumer Billing, built a successful prototype in 
1996, the decision was made to build a pro- 
duction version. A team of six people 
(within Consumer Billing) started in March 
1997 and the system went live in December 
1997. 


2. The problem 
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The business problem 


The flow of records through AT&T's 
billing systems, from recording to settlement, 
is fairly complicated. Even for simple resi- 
dential billed calls, the records flow through 
seven major systems (see figure 1) and are 
processed by a few hundred different pro- 
cessing steps. There is considerable churn 
both at the process level, and at the architec- 
tural level. In the face of this complexity and 
change, how do we know that every call is 
billed exactly once? This is the business 
question that Gecko answers. 


Gecko attacks this question in a novel 
way: it tracks the progress of (or records cor- 
responding to) each call throughout the 
billing process by tapping the dataflows 
between systems and _ within systems. 
Although this seems an obvious solution, the 
volumes involved have hitherto made this 
sort of scheme infeasible. 


The technical problem 


The problem is threefold: we need to 
convert the various dataflow taps into a 
canonical fixed-length form (tags), we need to 
match tags for a call together into tagsets and 
maintain them in a datastore (or database), 
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and we need to generate various reports 
from the datastore. A tagset consists of one 
or more tags sharing the same key (24 bytes 
including fields like originating number and 
timestamp). Each day, we add tags gener- 
ated from new tap files, age off certain 
tagsets (generally these are tagsets that have 
been completely processed), and generate 
various reports about the tagsets in the datas- 
tore. The relevant quantitative information is 

e there are now about 3100 tap files 
per day, totaling around 240GB, producing 
about 1.2B tags. 

e each tag is 96 bytes; a tagset is 
80+24n bytes (where the tagset has n tags). 

e the datastore will typically contain 
about 60B tags in 13B tagsets. 

e the target for producing reports is 
about 11 hours; the target for the entire cycle 
is about 15 hours (allowing some time for 
user ad hoc queries), with a maximum of 20 
hours (allowing some time for system main- 
tenance). 


Tagsets which have exited the billing 
process, for example, calls that have been 
billed, are eventually aged out of the datas- 
tore. Typically, we keep tagsets for 30 days 
after they exit (in order to facilitate analysis). 


Finally, there needs to be a mechanism 
for examining the tagsets contributing to any 
particular numeric entry in the reports; for 
example, if we report that 20,387 tagsets are 
delayed and are currently believed to be 
inside RICS, the users need to be able exam- 
ine those tagsets. 


3. The current architecture 


The overall architecture had two main 
drivers: minimising the impact on the exist- 
ing internal computing and networking 
infrastructure, and the inability of conven- 
tional database technology to handle our 
problem. 


Our internal network support was 
apprehensive about Gecko because of its 
prodigious data transmission requirements. 
It was felt that adding an extra 200GB per 
day to the existing load, most of it long haul, 
was not feasible; it is close to 15% of the total 
network traffic. The data does compress well 
but it takes CPU resources to do the compres- 
sion, and because our internal computing 
charges are based largely on CPU usage, 


Gecko would end up paying an awful lot. 
(Actually, the project could not survive the 
MVS cost of data compression and would 
have been cancelled.) There is a loophole 
where small systems are billed at a flat 
monthly rate. Thus, we have a satellite/cen- 
tral server design where uncompressed data 
is sent from the tapped systems over a LAN 
to a local Gecko system (satellite) which com- 
presses the tap data and then transmits it to 
the central server. 


The design we implemented to solve 
the database problem does not use conven- 
tional database technology; as described in 
[Hum99], we experimented with an Oracle- 
based implementation, but it was unsatisfac- 
tory. The best solution only stored the last 
state for a call, and not all the states, and 
even then, the daily update cycle took 16 
hours. Backup at that time was horrendous, 
although better solutions exist now. Finally, 
the database scheme depended intimately on 
the desired reports; if the reports changed 
significantly, you would likely have to redo 
the whole database design. 


Instead, we used sorted flat files and 
relied on the speed and I/O capacity of mod- 
ern high-end Unix systems, such as large SGI 
and Sun systems. 


The following description reflects our 
current implementation; in some cases, as 
described in section 6, this was rather differ- 
ent than our original design. 


3.1 High level system design: Gecko is con- 
structed from three systems, as shown in fig- 
ure 2. Two systems, dtella (in Alpharetta) 
and tokay (in Kansas City), are simple 
buffer systems; they receive files from local 
legacy systems, compress them, and then 
transmit them to the central system 
goldeye. These “tap files” are received into 
the loading dock, which does integrity and 
completeness checks, makes archival copies 
on tape, and then creates tags which are put 
into the tag cache. Finally, each file in the tag 
cache is split up into a subfile in each of the 
filesystems making up the datastore. The 
processing for a file is scheduled when it 
arrives, which can be 24 hours/day. 


Once a day, currently at 00:30, we per- 
form an update cycle which involves taking 
all the tag files that have been split and 
adding them to the datastore. 
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Figure 2: High level logical and system design 


After all the datastore has been updated, we 
generate the reports. 


3.2 Data design: The system supporting the 
datastore is a Sun E10000, with 32 processors 
and 6GB of memory, running Solaris 2.6. The 
datastore disk storage is provided by 16 
A3000 (formerly RSM2000) RAID cabinets, 
which provides about 3.6TB of RAID-5 disk 
storage. For backup purposes, we have a 
StorageTek 9310 Powderhorn tape silo with 8 
Redwood tape drives. Each drive can read 
and write at about 10MB/s. The silo has a 
capacity of 6000 50GB tapes. 


The datastore is organised as 93 filesys- 
tems, each with 52 directories; each directory 
contains a partition of the datastore (the vari- 
ous magic numbers here are explained in sec- 
tion 3.5). Tagsets are allocated to one of these 
4836 partitions according to a hash function 
based on the originating telephone number. 
Currently, the datastore is about 2.6TB. 
Because of Solaris’s inability to sustain large 
amounts of sequential file I/O through the 
buffer cache, all the datastore filesystems are 
mounted as direct I/O; that is, all file 1/O on 
those filesystems bypasses the buffer cache. 
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This ‘feature’ turned out to be a bless- 
ing in disguise because it helped us discover 
an unexpected and deep design paradigm: 
designing for a scalable cluster of systems 
networked together is isomorphic to design- 
ing for a single system with a scalable num- 
ber of filesystems. Just as with a cluster of 
systems, where you try to do nearly all the 
work locally on each system and minimise 
the inter-system communications, you 
arrange that processing of data on each 
filesystem is independent of processing on 
any other filesystem. The goal, of course, is 
to make the design scalable and have pre- 
dictable performance. In this case, using the 
system-wide buffer cache would be an 
unnecessary bottleneck. This isomorphism is 
so pervasive that when we evaluate design 
changes, we think of filesystems as having 
bandwidths and copying files from one 
filesystem to another is exactly the same as 
ftping files over a network. 


This isomorphism seems related to the 
duality discussed in [Lau79], a duality 
between systems made of a smaller number 
of larger processes communicating by 
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modest numbers of messages and systems 
comprising large numbers of small processes 
communicating via shared memory. By 
replacing ‘shared memory’ by ‘intrasystem 
file I/O’ and ‘message passing’ with ‘net- 
worked file I/O’, Lauer and Needham’s 
arguments about the fundamental equiva- 
lence of the two approaches seem fresh and 
persuasive. 


It also helps with extracting maximal 
performance out of each filesystem, which 
depends, and has always depended, on min- 
imising the amount of disk head movement. 
We did this by two design principles: access- 
ing data sequentially rather than random 
access, and carefully controlling the amount 
of simultaneous access to the filesystem. The 
implementation also needs care; the two 
most important techniques are strict adher- 
ence to a good set of I/O block sizes (we use 
256KB chosen to match the stripe width of 
the RAID-5 configuration of the underlying 
storage array), and using multiple buffers so 
that there is always an I/O request outstand- 
ing (we use an internally developed buffer- 
ing scheme, based on POSIX threads, that 
currently uses 3 readers or writers). 


Controlling the amount of simultane- 
ous access to each filesystem was easy 
because we use a single tool, woomera, to con- 
trol the over 10,000 jobs needed to update the 
datastore. The relevant part of woomera, 
which is described in more detail in section 
5.4, is that jobs can be marked as using vari- 
ous resources and it is easy to specify limits 
on how many jobs sharing a resource may 
run simultaneously. By marking all the jobs 
that access filesystem gb with a resource 
LVOLgb, we can set the limit for the resource 
LVOLgb to one and thus ensure that at most 
one job will access that filesystem at any 
given time. 

3.3 Report architecture: Gecko is required to 
generate three different reports. Two of the 
reports describe calls that are still being pro- 
cessed, and the other describes the eventual 
disposition of calls. This latter report 
requires a summary of all calls ever pro- 
cessed. The current reporting architecture is 
a combination of two things. One, the his- 
tory file, is a summary of all tagsets that have 
been deleted from the datastore. This sum- 
mary is a fairly general breakdown that can 
support a fairly wide range of reports related 


to the existing reports. Thus, most changes 
to the reports do not require modifying the 
history; just its interpretation and tabulation. 
The history file is currently a few hundred 
MB in size and grows slowly over time. The 
second are summaries, in an intermediate 
report format (IRF), of tagsets still in the 
datastore. These latter summaries are never 
stored for any length of time; they are simply 
intermediate results for the daily 
update/report cycle. 


More details on the report process are 
given below, but eventually, reports are gen- 
erated. After the reports are generated, they 
are shipped to a web site for access by our 
customers. 


3.4 Process architecture: The current process- 
ing architecture is fairly straightforward. 
With the exception of the first step, which 
occurs throughout the day, the remaining 
steps occur as part of the daily update cycle. 


The first step is to distribute the incom- 
ing tags out to the datastore. For every 
source file, files with the same name are cre- 
ated in each filesystem (and not partition) 
and filled with tags that hash to any partition 
on that filesystem. 


The next step examines all the filesys- 
tems, determines which input files will be 
included in this cycle, and then generates all 
the jobs to be executed for this update cycle. 
The 10,000+ jobs are then given to woomera 
for execution. 


Within each filesystem, the incoming 
tags are sorted together in 1GB parcels. The 
resulting files are merged and then split out 
into each of the 52 partitions. The end result 
is the add file, a sorted file of tags to be added 
to each partition’s data file. (The 1GB size is 
an administrative convenience; from this we 
experimentally tuned the various sorting 
parameters, most noticeably the amount of 
memory used.) 


The next process, pu, updates the parti- 
tion data file by merging in the new tags, 
deleting appropriate tagsets, and generating 
an IRF output for the new partition data file. 
The deleted tagsets are put into the delete file. 
We then generate an IRF output for the delete 
file. Because the underlying filesystem is 
unbuffered, all tag-related I/O goes through 
a n-buffering scheme (we currently use triple 
buffers). We generate a summary description 
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of the delete file. 


The next step, performed after all the 
partitions on a specific filesystem have been 
processed, rolls up the two different report 
summaries in all those partitions into two 
equivalent files for the whole filesystem. 


The next step generates the reports for 
that cycle. First, we combine the summary 
for the deleted tagsets with the old history 
file and generate a new history file. Second, 
we combine that and the 93 filesystem sum- 
maries and generate a single set of reports. 


Finally, we backup the datastore in two 
passes. The first pass stores all the add files 
and delete files. The second pass stores a 
rotating sixth of the 4836 datastore partitions. 
(This is exactly analogous to incremental and 
full backups.) 


3.5 Numerology: The system layout 
described above contains several seemingly 
arbitrary numbers; this section explains their 
derivation. 


The number of filesystems (93) is a con- 
sequence of our RAID hardware. We had 16 
cabinets, each with 2 UltraSCSI channels and 
arranged as 7 (35GB) LUNs. We wanted all 
our LUNs to have good but predictable per- 
formance so we used one LUN per filesystem 
and 3 LUNs per SCSI bus, giving us 96 possi- 
ble filesystems. Three of these were needed 
for other purposes, leaving us 93 for the data- 
store. The 7th LUN in each cabinet was used 
for storage, such as the tag cache, not used 
during the daily update cycle. 


The other numbers derived from a sin- 
gle parameter, namely how long it takes to 
process the average database partition. 
Although of little overall consequence, this 
affects how much work is at risk in a system 
crash and how long it takes to recover or 
reprocess a partition. We set this at 3 min- 
utes, which implies an average partition size 
of 5-600MB. For a database of 2.6TB, this is 
about 5000 partitions. Here’s where it gets 
weird: midway through Gecko’s production 
life, we had to move the hardware from Mesa 
(Arizona) to Kansas City. It was infeasible to 
suspend the data feeds during the move, so 
we sent some RAID cabinets ahead to hold 
the data, which meant we had to run with 
only 78 filesystems for a few weeks, but after 
the move we would be back to 93. Changing 
the number of partitions is extremely 
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expensive (about 4 days clock time), but if 
the number of partitions is constant, then 
redistributing them amongst different num- 
bers of filesystems (essentially renaming 
them), is relatively cheap (5-6 hours clock 
time for file copies). The least common mul- 
tiple of 78 and 93 is 2418 and so we chose 
4836 partitions, which meant 52 partitions 
per filesystem. 


We chose 1GB for the parcel size as a 
compromise between two factors: it is more 
efficient to sort larger files, but larger files 
require much more temporary space. This 
latter restriction was critical; peak disk usage 
for sorting 1GB is 3GB which was 10% of our 
filesystem. Our average disk utilisation was 
about 85%, and thus we couldn’t afford 
larger files. 


4, Current performance 


We can characterise Gecko’s perfor- 
mance by two measures. The first is how 
long it takes to achieve the report and cycle 
end gates. The second is how fast we can 
scan the datastore performing an ad hoc 
search/extract. 


The report gate is reached when the 
datastore has been completely updated and 
we've generated the final reports. Over the 
last 12 cycles, the report gate ranged between 
6.1 and 9.9 wall clock hours, with an average 
time of 7.6 hours. The cycle end gate is 
reached after the updated datastore has been 
backed up and any other housekeeping 
chores have been completed. Over the last 12 
cycles, the cycle end gate ranged between 
11.1 and 15.1 wall clock hours, with an aver- 
age time of 11.5 hours. Both these averages 
comfortably beat the original requirements. 


There are a few ways of measuring how 
fast we can scan the datastore. The first is 
tagstat, which is a C program gathering vari- 
ous statistics about the datastore. The second 
and third are different queries to a SQL-like 
selection engine (comb). The second is a null 
query 1, which is always true. The third is a 
simple query which selects tagsets with a 
specific originating mumber and _ biller: 
(onum == 7325551212) && (bsid == 
34). The speeds and total run times are 
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Note that we have not yet tuned comb to 
increase its performance. 
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5. Tools 


The implementation of Gecko relies 
heavily on a modest number of tools in the 
implementation of its processing and the 
management of that processing. Nearly all of 
these have application beyond Gecko and so 
we describe them here. Most of the code is 
written in C and ksh; the remainder is in awk. 


5.1 Reliable file transmission: By internal fiat, 
we used CONNECT:Direct for file transmis- 
sion; it is essentially a baroque embellish- 
ment of ftp. No matter what file transfer 
mechanism we used, we wanted to avoid 
manual intervention in the case of file trans- 
fer errors. The scheme used is a very simple, 
very reliable one: 


a) the sender registers a file to go. 


b) the xmit daemon transmits the file, and 
a small control file containing the 
name, length and checksum, and logs 
the file as sent. 


c) on the receiving system, the rev dae- 
mon waits for control files and upon 
receipt, verifies the length and check- 
sum. If they match, the file is dis- 
tributed (in whatever way is conve- 
nient) and is logged as a received file. 


d) after the xmit daemon has been idle for 
some time (typically 30 minutes), it 
sends a control file listing the last sev- 
eral thousand files transmitted. 


e) | when the rcv daemon receives the con- 
trol file list from d), it compares that list 
against its own and sends retransmit 
requests for any that appear to have 
been transmitted but were not received. 


This has proved very resilient against all 
sorts of failures, including system crashes 
and cases where due to operator error, the 
file is safely received but inadvertently 
removed or corrupted (in this latter case, we 
can simply rerequest the file!). 


5.2 Parser generation: One of the greatest 


challenges for Gecko is being able to parse 
the various data tap feeds. Roughly 60% of 
our input are AMA records (standard 
telecommunications formats). There are 
about 230 AMA formats; these formats rarely 
change, but a few new formats are added 
each year. The rest are described by 
copybooks, which are the COBOL equivalent 
of aC struct definition combined with the 
printf format used to print it out. We have a 
reference library of tens of thousands of 
copybooks, but the data we need to parse 
seems to only involve a few tens of copy- 
books. The copybooks change fairly fre- 
quently. 


In both cases, parsing has the same 
structure: we convert the raw record into an 
internal C structure, and then populate a tag 
from that C structure. The latter function has 
to be handcoded as it involves semantic anal- 
ysis of the raw record fields. The former 
function is completely automated and 
depends only on either an online database of 
AMA record formats or the copybooks them- 
selves. For example, we have a copybook 
compiler (a rather complicated awk script) 
that takes a copybook as input and produces 
C definitions for the equivalent structs, a 
procedure that takes an EBCDIC byte stream 
and populates the C equivalent (in ASCII 
where appropriate), and a structured pretty- 
printing function that lets you look at the 
EBCDIC byte stream in a useful way. Most 
copybook changes involve adding new mem- 
bers or rearranging members; this is handled 
transparently by just dropping in the new 
copybook. Over 80% of the C code in Gecko 
is generated in this fashion. 


5.3 Job management: Gecko performs many 
thousands of jobs per day. We needed a tool 
that could support conditional execution 
(stalling some jobs when other jobs failed), 
sequential execution (stalling some jobs until 
other jobs have run), parallel execution (exe- 
cute as many jobs in parallel as we can), and 
management of these jobs. The resulting 
tool, a job dispatch daemon, was called 
woomera (an Aboriginal term for an imple- 
ment to enhance spear throwing), and wreq 
(which submits requests to woomera). The 
essential aspects of woomera are: 

e the two main concepts are jobs and 
resources. 

e jobs consist of a name, priority, 
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optional after clauses (or more accurately, 
prerequisite conditions), an optional list of 
resources and a ksh command. 

e resources are capitalised names and 
have one major property: an upper limit. 

e jobs become runnable when their 
prerequisites complete. A job prerequisite 
means waiting for that job to complete suc- 
cessfully (that is, with a zero exit status). A 
resource prerequisite means waiting for all 
jobs using that resource to finish successfully. 

e when a job is runnable, it is executed 
subject to resource limits (and certain other 
limits, such as total number of jobs and 
actual machine load). If a resource Rsrc has 
a limit of 3, then at most 3 jobs using the 
resource Rsrc can run simultaneously. 

e there are various administrative 
functions such as deleting jobs, dumping the 
internal state, and forcing a job to be 
runnable. 


The ubiquitous use of woomera has been of 
enormous benefit. It provides a uniform 
environment for the execution of Gecko jobs, 
logging job executions, and a very flexible 
mechanism for controlling job execution. For 
example, during the daily datastore update, 
we need to halt parsing activities. This is 
simply done by making all the parse jobs use 
a specific resource, say PRS_LIMIT, and set- 
ting it’s limit to zero. The jobs themselves are 
unaware of these activities. 


5.4 Execution management: Initially, we con- 
trolled the job flow by manually setting vari- 
ous resources within woomera. After a while, 
this became mechanical in nature so we auto- 
mated it as a ksh script called bludge. Every 
few minutes, bludge analyses the system 
activity and determines what state the 
machine is in, and sets various limits accord- 
ingly. For example, when the tag cache 
becomes uncomfortably full, bludge sets the 
limit for PRS_LIMIT to zero so that no more 
tags will be produced and avoid the situation 
where tags would be thrown away. (Even 
though its a cache, recreating the data would 
likely involve accessing magnetic tape which 
we would really like to avoid!) 


Bludge calculates the system state from 
scratch each times it runs, rather than 
“knowing” what ought to be happening or 
remembering what was happening last time. 
Although this is less efficient, it is far more 
robust and is resilient against ad hoc changes 
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in the system environment or workload. 


5.5 Tape store/restore: Gecko has relatively 
simple needs for tape operations. There are 
three classes of files we backup to tape: 

e raw tap files, backed up 6 times a 
day, retention is forever, about 40GB/day. 

e full datastore backups (the actual 
data files), once per cycle, retention is 3 
copies, about 400GB/ day. 

e incremental datastore backups (the 
add and delete files), once per cycle, reten- 
tion is 3-6 months, about 135GB/ day. 


In each case, we have an exact list of the 
absolute filenames to backup. Recovery is 
infrequent, but it also uses a list of absolute 
filenames. 


By internal fiat we were forced to use a 
specific product, Alexandria. We’ve been 
assured that someone is happy with Alexan- 
dria, but we are not. We’ve had to build and 
maintain our own database of files we’ve 
backed up in order to get plausible perfor- 
mance out of Alexandria. Overall, our sim- 
ple store/restore (a list of files) operations 
require over 2000 lines of ksh scripts and 
about 1GB of databases as wrappers around 
the basic Alexandria commands. 


In retrospect, the tape subsystem, con- 
sisting of the StorageTek Powderhorn silo 
with Redwood drives and Alexandria soft- 
ware, was surprisingly unreliable. Of the 600 
tapes we wrote successfully, about 20 physi- 
cally failed upon reading (tape snapping or 
creasing). Alternatively, about 15% of file 
recoveries failed for software reasons and 
would eventually succeed after prodding 
Alexandria (and sometimes, the tape silo) in 
various ways. 


5.6 Gre: The Gecko scripts make extensive 
use of grep, and in particular, fgrep for search- 
ing for many fixed strings in a file. Solaris’s 
fgrep has an unacceptably low limit on the 
number of strings (we routinely search for 
5-6000 strings, and sometimes 20000 or so). 
The XPG4 version has much higher limits, 
but runs unacceptably slowly with large lists. 
We finally switched to gre, developed by 
Andrew Hume in 1986. For our larger lists, it 
runs about 200 times faster, cutting run times 
from 45 minutes down to 15 seconds or so. 
While we have not measured it, we would 
expect the GNU grep to perform about as 
well as gre. Both tools use variants of the 
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Commentz-Walter algorithm [Com79], which 
is best described in [Aho90] (the original 
paper has a number of errors). Commentz- 
Walter is effectively the Aho-Corasick algo- 
rithm used in the original fgrep program com- 
bined with the Boyer-Moore algorithm. 


6. What we learned along the way 


6.1 Decouple what from how: The natural way 
to perform the daily update cycle is to have 
some program take some description of the 
work and figure out what to do and then do 
it, much like the Unix tool make. We deliber- 
ately rejected this scheme in favour of a three 
part scheme: one program figures out what 
has to be done (dsum), and then gives it to 
another to schedule and execute (woomera), 
while another program monitors things and 
tweaks various woomera controls (bludge). 
Although superficially more complicated, 
each component is much simpler to build 
and maintain and allows reuse by other parts 
of Gecko. More importantly, it allows real- 
time adjustments (e.g. pause all work 
momentarily) as well as structural con- 
straints (e.g. keep the system load below 60 
or no more than 2 jobs running on filesystem 
gb). 

The decision to execute everything 
through woomera and manage this by bludge 
has worked out extremely well. We get log- 
ging, flexible control, and almost complete 
independence of the mechanics of job execu- 
tion and the management of that execution. 
We can’t imagine any real nontrivial produc- 
tion system not using similar schemes. In 
addition, this has allowed us to experiment 
with quite sophisticated I/O management 
schemes; for example, without affecting any 
other aspect of the daily update cycle, we 
played with: 

e minimising head contention by 
allowing only one job per filesystem (by 
adding a per filesystem resource) 

e managing RAID controller load by 
restricting the number of jobs using filesys- 
tems associated with specific RAID con- 
trollers (by adding a per controller resource) 

e managing SCSI bus load (by adding 
a per SCSI bus resource) 


We typically conducted these experiments 
during production runs, manually adjusting 
limits and measuring changes in processing 


rates and various metrics reported by the 
standard Unix system performance tools 
iostat, vmstat, and mpstat. 


6.2 Cycle management: As described above, 
bludge manages the overall system environ- 
ment by tweaking various resource limits 
within woomera. For example, when we are 
in the CPU-intensive part of the update cycle, 
bludge sets the limit for PRS_LIMIT to zero in 
order to prevent tap file parsing during the 
update cycle. 


More importantly for the cycle, bludge 
ensures that processing on all filesystems fin- 
ishes at about the same time, thus minimis- 
ing the overall cycle length (there is signifi- 
cant variation in the processing time required 
for each filesystem, and by simple round- 
robin scheduling, the cycle would take as 
long as the longest filesystem). Recall that 
the datastore update jobs have a resource 
indicating the filesystem containing the parti- 
tion, say LVOLgb. Typically, we run about 50 
update jobs simultaneously. So if bludge 
notices that filesystem gb is 70% done and 
filesystem bf is only 45% done, it will likely 
set LVOLgb to zero and LVOLbf to 1 or 2 
until filesystem bf catches up. 


6.3 Recovery: For the first few months of pro- 
duction, we averaged a system crash every 
2-3 days. This caused us to quickly develop 
and test effective techniques for restarting 
our update cycle. The two key concepts were 
careful logging of program start and end, 
and arranging that programs like pu were 
transactions that either completed cleanly, or 
could be rerun safely (regardless if they had 
either failed or just hadn’t finished). 


6.4 Centralising tag I/O: All tag I/O flows 
through one module. While this seems an 
obvious thing to do, it has meant this module 
is the most difficult piece of code in the entire 
project, and for performance reasons, the 
most sensitive to code and/or operating sys- 
tem changes. The most visible benefits have 
been: performance improvements (such as 
when we changed from normal synchronous 
I/O to asynchronous multibuffered I/O) are 
immediately available to all tools processing 
tags or tagsets, application ubiquity (files can 
be transparently interpreted as files of tags or 
tagsets regardless of what was in the original 
file), and functional enhancements (such as 
when we_ supported internal _ tagset 
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compression) are immediately available to all 
tools processing tags or tagsets. 


6.5 Weakness of system hardware/software: 
While most people would agree that Gecko is 
pushing the limits of what systems can 
deliver, we were surprised by how many sys- 
tem hardware and_ software problems 
impacted our production system. Most were 
a surprise to us, so we'll list a few as a warn- 
ing to others: 

e we originally had fewer, larger 
filesystems made by striping together 3 36GB 
LUNs. We expected to get faster throughput, 
but instead ran into controller throughput 
bottlenecks and baffling (to both Sun and us) 
performance results as we varied the stripe 
width. 

e trying to force several hundred 
MB/s of sequential I/O through the page 
cache never really worked; it either ran 
slowly or crashed the system. Apparently, 
the case of sequentially reading through ter- 
abytes of disk was never thought of by the 
designers of the virtual memory/page cache 
code. (To be fair, large sequential I/O also 
seems to confuse system configurers and 
RAID vendors, who all believe more cache 
memory will solve this problem.) Tuning 
various page cache parameters helped a lit- 
tle, but in the end, we just gave up and made 
the filesystems unbuffered and put double- 
buffering into our application. (Of course, 
that didn’t help the backup software or any 
other programs that run on those filesystems, 
but c’est la vie.) 

e we ran into unexplained bottlenecks 
in the throughput performance of pipes. 

e we ran into annoying filesystem 
bugs (such as reading through a directory not 
returning all the files in that directory) and 
features (such as the internal filename lookup 
cache has a hard coded name length limit; 
unfortunately all our source filenames, about 
60-70 characters long, are longer than that 
limit!). 

e it is fairly easy to make the Solaris 
virtual memory system go unstable when 
you have less physical swap space than 
physical memory. While this is an easy thing 
to avoid, it took several months before we 
found someone at Sun who knew this. 


6.6 Trust but verify: A significant aspect of 
our implementation, and one we didn’t antic- 
ipate, involves performing integrity checks 
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whenever we can. This extends from check- 
ing that when we sort several hundred files 
together, the size of the output equals the 
sum of the sizes of the input files, to when- 
ever we process tagset files, we verify the for- 
mat and data consistency. (And recently, in 
order to track down a bug in our RAID sys- 
tems where a bad sector is recorded every 
30-40TB, we have been checksumming every 
256KB block of tag data we write and verify- 
ing the checksum after we close the file!) 
Although this is tedious and modestly 
expensive, it has been necessary given the 
number of bugs in the underlying software 
and hardware. 


6.7 Sorting: the initial sorting takes about 
25% of the report gate time budget. The orig- 
inal scheme split the source tag files directly 
into each partition, and then sorted the files 
within each partition as part of the pu process 
step. This ran into a filename lookup bottle- 
neck. Not only did it require 52 times as 
many filename lookups (once per partition 
rather than once per filesystem), these 
lookups were not cached as the filenames 
were too long. The current scheme is much 
better, but we thought of a superior scheme, 
derived from an idea suggested by Ze-Wei 
Chen, but have not yet implemented it yet. 
Here, we would split the original source tag 
files into several buckets (based on ranges of 
the sorting key) in each filesystem. After we 
sort each bucket, we can simply split the 
result out to the partitions appending to the 
add file. This eliminates the final merge pass 
and avoids the pipe performance bottleneck. 


6.8 Distributed design: The distributed layout 
of the datastore has worked out very well. It 
allows a high degree of parallel processing 
without imposing a great load on the operat- 
ing system. 

Although we have not yet made use of 
it, it also allows processing distributed across 
distinct systems as well as filesystems. If we 
had implemented Gecko on a central server 
and a number of smaller servers (rather than 
one big SMP), then the only significant traffic 
between servers would be the background 
splitting of tags out to the smaller server 
throughout the day and copying the rolled 
up report summaries back to the central 
server. This latter amounts to only a couple 
of GB, which is easily handled by modern 
LANs. 
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6.9 Move transactions outside the database: 
Because we only update the datastore as part 
of a scheduled process, we can assure the 
atomicity of that update operationally, rather 
than rely on mechanisms within the datas- 
tore itself. This had several advantages, 
including simpler datastore code, more effi- 
cient updates, and a simple way of labelling 
the state of the datastore (namely, the name 
of the update cycle performing the updates). 
This label was embedded in all the add and 
delete files, figured prominently in all the 
reports, and allowed complete unambiguity 
and reproducibility of both datastore and 
reports. 


6.10 Processing MVS feeds: Although the 
most obvious problem in dealing with MVS 
feeds has been a surprisingly large number 
of file header/trailer sequencing schemes, 
the worst problem has been a simple one: the 
absence of a unambiguous date and time 
stamp. Some feeds only have a date, and not 
a time of day. But even those that do have a 
time of day neglect to indicate a timezone. It 
is quite hard, therefore, to nail down in abso- 
lute terms what time the file was generated. 
(We guess based on the processing center.) 


6.11 Tools, not objects: Contrary to popular 
trends, our approach was very much tool 
based, rather than object based. It seems that 
this is a performance issue; if you really need 
a process to go fast, you make a tool to 
implement that process and tune the heck 
out of it (you don’t start with objects and 
methods and so on). 


6.12 Focus: We did one thing that really 
helped our design, which unfortunately 
might not be applicable to most developers: 
we had a clear vision of what our design 
could do well, and we rejected suggestions 
that did not suit the design. This sounds 
worse than it is; we are able to produce all 
the reports that our customers have required. 
However, as in all architectures, the customer 
will ask for things that seriously compromise 
the basic system design, and we denied those 
rather than warp or bloat the design. 


7. Performance comparisons 


The Gecko system is quite portable, 
requiring a regular ISO C environment aug- 
mented by sockets and POSIX threads. This 
allows to port the system to different systems 


and do true benchmarking. This section will 
describe the results and price/performance 
for the original Sun system and an SGI sys- 
tem. We had intended to include a Compaq 
4 CPU server but were stymied by inadequa- 
cies in PC environments easily available to 
us. (None of the POSIX environments for 
Windows, such as UWIN, support threads, 
and we have not yet been able to bludgeon 
the GCC/Linux environment and their so- 
called extensions into submission.) Given 
the poor compatibility of the various thread 
libraries, the only practical solution is to 
remove threads and depend on file system 
buffering to work. 


We can calculate the price/ performance 
rating for a system by combining three fac- 
tors: 

1) CPU speed (how fast can a single 
process do a specific amount of work) 

2) system efficiency (how fast can the 
system execute a set of processes) 

3) price 
The overall rating is simply the product of 
these three numbers. Given the vagaries of 
computer pricing, this section will omit the 
pricing factor. 


In more detail, we benchmarked the 
update cycle. (The other significant activity 
we do is parsing of tap files, and this is heav- 
ily CPU-bound and covered by 1) above.) 
The production task is to run 4836 pu jobs; 
our benchmark ran a smaller number that 
depended on the particular system capacity. 
It is infeasible to carry around terabytes of 
data for benchmarking. Our solution was to 
replicate a small group of filesystems to 
whatever size we need; we tracked total 
filesystem processing times and found jat 
was consistently around the 25th percentile, 
ea around the 50th percentile, and nd 
around the 75th percentile (we named our 93 
filesystems as [a-o] [a-f] and p[a-c]). 
To follow the real data sizes, we replicated 
groups of 5:ja ea ea ea nd. 


We measured the CPU speed by aver- 
aging the user time needed to process all 
unique data files in the benchmark. 
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Task 




















Comments 


al networking | 250GB/day | raw data feeds into the satellites 

a2 | CPU 760Ks/day | compress raw data feeds 

a3 | networking | 40GB/day | compressed data feeds from satellites to goldeye 

a4 | CPU 265Ks/day | tag creation (from data feeds) into tag cache 

a5 | interFS 100GB/day | tags from tag cache to datastore filesystems 

b1 | CPU&FS sorting new tags 

p2 | GPU updating the datastore 

b3 | interFS intermediate report files from datastore filesys- 
tems to goldeye 

b4 | CPU final report generation 

b5 | TAPE&FS datastore backup 





Table 1: Performance model 


Efficiency is simply the ratio of total CPU 
time to real (clock) time. The final factors 
are: 





In this case, multiplying these factors 
together gives about a 2.5 advantage to SGI. 
Of course, performance is but one factor in 
choosing a vendor; in our case, Sun was cho- 
sen for other reasons. In addition, your 
application will behave differently. But do 
keep in mind the issue of system efficiency; 
the size of this factor was a surprise to us. 


8. Scalability 


We are often asked whether Gecko is 
scalable; the answer is “Of course!” The real 
question is somewhat different: given a spec- 
ified workload, do we have a way to predict 
the expected processing time and the neces- 
sary resources? Yes, we do. 


The model, shown in Table 1, concen- 
trates on the two main aspects of any batch- 
oriented system; moving bytes, and process- 
ing bytes. In our discussion, we'll refer to 
two architectures: one is the SMP scheme 
that we described above, and the second is a 
(smaller) central server connected to a cluster 
of small machines with the datastore dis- 
tributed amongs the small machines. In the 
following, we will denote the amount of 
incoming tags for a day by i; the size of the 
datastore by d, and the total amount of tape 
throughput is f. 


The first section is the work that runs 
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asynchronously from the daily update cycle. 
Resources consumed by tasks al, a2 and a3 
are linear in the size of the raw data feeds. 
We can increase the resources for al and a2 at 
a linear rate by simply adding more satellites. 
The networking for a3 will scale almost lin- 
early until we hit fairly large limits imposed 
by hardware limits on the number of net- 
work cards; this is unlikely to be a problem 
as modern large servers can support several 
100BaseT or GigaBit connections capable of 
supporting 250+GB/hour. For the cluster 
architecture, we could implement the loading 
dock as a separate system and start replicat- 
ing that. The CPU needed for a4 will scale 
linearly. Task a5 on goldeye (SMP) takes 
about 2 hours; perversely, it would probably 
run faster over a network to a cluster. It 
should scale linearly until we run into either 
backplane limits on total I/O movement or 
operating system bottlenecks (the two ones 
we’ve seen most are virtual memory related 
and file system related locking). 


The second set of tasks (b?) make up 
the daily cycle. The tasks b1, b2, b3 and b4 
can run in parallel limited only by the num- 
ber of processors and independent filesys- 
tems available. In particular, tasks b1 and b2 
are composed of 4836 subtasks, all of which 
can be run in parallel. Task b1 involves sort- 
ing and thus takes O(ilogi); b2 and b3 are 
both O(d). Task b4 takes time linear in sum 
of the number of days represented by data in 
the datastore and the history file. Task b5 


will take oy 


Our Sun implementation would proba- 
bly process up to 2-3 times the daily input 
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that we do now. Switching to a faster SMP, 
such as an SGI, could push that to 4-6 times. 
For real growth, though, you would want to 
go with a cluster implementation. Carefully 
constructed, this would make nearly every 
aspect of the workload scale linearly by 
adding more systems. The only task that 
doesn’t is the sorting step b1, and even that 
could be mitigated by presorting files as they 
arrive on each filesystem and thus make the 
part of b1 necessary for the update cycle be a 
linear performance merge pass. 


9. Conclusion 


By any measure, Gecko aims at solving 
a very large problem. Indeed, originally it 
was thought that the problem was not solv- 
able at all (and during our darkest days, we 
almost believed this as well). But the fact 
remains that we have a system in production 
today that handles the volumes and meets its 
deadlines. Furthermore, the project initially 
went live only 8 months after starting with 
all design and development done by a team 
of 6 people. 


And even after a year, the volumes are 
still stunning. On an average day, we process 
about 240GB of legacy data, add about 1B 
tags to a 13B tagset datastore stored on 2.6TB 
of disk, and backup about 900GB of data to 
tape. And on our peak day (recovering from 
our system’s move from Mesa to Kansas 
City), those numbers have stretched to 5B 
tags added and 1.2TB backed up to tape. 


The datastore design, a myriad of 
sorted flat files, has proved to be a good one, 
even though it isn’t a conventional database. 
It works, it comfortably beats its processing 
deadlines, and has proved flexible enough to 
cope with several redesigns. 
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Abstract 


The ANSI-C Standard defines Stdio as the I/O library for C programs. Despite its ubiquitous 
use, Stdio has well-documented deficiencies in various areas including data formatting. The Sfio 
library provides an alternative to Stdio with improved functionality, robustness and performance. 
In particular, Sfio extends the data formatting functions so that applications can deal with arbitrary 
scalar objects, avoid unsafe operations and even define their own conversion patterns. This paper 


discusses these formatting enhancements. 


1 Introduction 


The Stdio printf () /scanf() family of functions [1, 5] 
are the de facto standard for formatting data in 
C programs. Many implementations of the C++ 
I/O operators [9] >> and << are also based on the 
printf()/scanf() functions. Despite this popular- 
ity, the Stdio formatting functions have a number of 
shortcomings: 


e Inadequate handling of abstract scalars: The 
formatting functions only deal with primitive 
scalar types. To format an abstractly defined 
scalar object, it is customary and even neces- 
sary to cast it to some presumed larger scalar 
type. For example, on most platforms, a file 
offset object declared with the Posix type off_t 
would need to be casted to a long for print- 
ing. This trick is not portable since, on a mod- 
ern platform, off_t may be defined on top of a 
newer and larger type such as long long. 


e Unsafe data scanning: String scanning with 
Stdio always runs the risk of overflowing the 
buffer because there is no way to tell the scan- 
ning function the buffer size. Buffer overflow 
bugs often corrupt memory leading to disas- 
trous consquences. These bugs are also hard 
to detect. 


e Inextensible interface: It is useful to be able to 
extend the defined set of conversion patterns or 
even to redefine some of them based on specific 
needs. For example, if an application defines 


a type Coord_t for spatial coordinates, it would 
be nice to be able to define a corresponding for- 
matting pattern, say %C, to print or scan such 
a type. This cannot be done in the current for- 
matting framework. 


e Inadequate reuse: The POSIX Standard [8] de- 
fines commands such as printf to format data 
in the same style as the corresponding Stdio 
functions. Since applications cannot access the 
format parsing and argument processing code 
in the formatting functions, each tool must in- 
vent its own way to perform these tasks. This 
unnecessarily duplicates work already done in 
library functions and does not help to improve 
interface consistency across tools. 


The Sfio library [3, 7] was introduced in 1991 as 
a better alternative to Stdio. In particular, the Sfio 
data formatting functions outperformed their Stdio 
counterparts due to faster integer and floating point 
value conversion algorithms. Although these early 
Sfio formatting functions addressed the mentioned 
portability and robustness issues in Stdio, they were 
still inflexible so that applications could not adapt 
them for specific needs. 

Starting from the 1997 release of Sfio, we exper- 
imented with extending the formatting functions to 
allow both non-standard patterns and alternative ar- 
gument processing. The early extensions were useful 
but we found through experience that the frame- 
work was incomplete and cumbersome to use. For 
example, formatting flags and values such as width 
and precision were not properly packaged and passed 
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between library and application code when process- 
ing non-standard conversion patterns. It was also 
impossible to redefine existing conversion patterns. 
Since then, we have redesigned the extensions to en- 
able much more natural cooperation between the for- 
matting functions and applications. 

The rest of this paper summarizes the new for- 
matting features and gives examples of how to use 
them. A performance study comparing Sfio and var- 
ious Stdio versions on the basic printing and scan- 
ning tasks shows that Sfio outperforms Stdio despite 
the additional features. 


2 Extended data formatting 


The formatting extensions include portable scalar 
formatting, safe data scanning, dealing with inte- 
gers in general bases, and the ability to define new 
formatting patterns or redefine existing ones. To ac- 
comodate the new extensions, the general forms of 
Sfio printing and scanning patterns are respectively: 


4,{pos$] [flag] [(tstr)] [width[.precis[.base]]]z 
4,(*] [pos$] [flag] [(tstr)] [width[.width.base]]z 


Arguments such as pos$, width, etc. are the same 
as defined in the ANSI-C Standard. The base argu- 
ment is introduced to accomodate generalized scalar 
and string processing. 

The argument (tstr) is used to define a string 
that will be passed to an extension function if one is 
defined. Section 2.5 discusses how applications can 
use such data for non-standard conversion patterns 
and argument processing. 

The below subsections discuss the new extensions. 
We mostly present printing examples, but scanning 
examples work in a similar way. 


2.1 Portable scalar formatting 


Certain platforms provide 64-bit integer and float- 
ing point values via types such as long long and 
long double. These types are handled differently in 
different Stdio implementations. For example, the 
Microsoft-C version provides an 164 flag to specify 
a 64-bit integer while other Unix platforms use the 
more general flag 11 for the same purpose. 

Sfio generalizes the 11 flag to deal with the largest 
primitive types on a particular platform. In fact, 
to ensure portability, Sfio provides types such as 
Sflong_t, Sfulong_t or Sfdouble_t that are always 
mapped to the largest primitive types available. The 
following examples show how to use the 11 flag in 
printing or scanning objects with large types: 
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Sflong_t  intval; 
sfprintf(sfstdout,"%lld", intval); 


Sfdouble_t fltval; 
sfscanf(sfstdin,"4%llf", &fltval); 


The 11 flag enables printing of abstract types that 
may be mapped to different primitive scalar types on 
different platforms. For example, the familiar ANSI- 
C size_t for memory size and the POSIX off_t for 
file offset are often mapped to unsigned int and long 
respectively. But off.t may also be mapped to the 
type long long on platforms that support very large 
files. To print a value defined by an abstract scalar 
type, one should cast it to the largest corresponding 
scalar type and use the 11 flag with an appropri- 
ate conversion pattern. For example, an off_t value 
should be printed by casting to Sflong_t and using 
the pattern 411d as follows: 


off_t offset; 
sfprintf(sfstdout,"%lld", (Sflong_t) offset) ; 


Unfortunately, the above trick does not work with 
scanning since the scanned value must be stored in a 
location with a specific type. Printing performance 
is also suboptimal if arithmetic operations on such 
large types are more expensive than that on nor- 
mal types. Various proposals are being debated by 
the C9X Standard Committee [4] to solve this prob- 
lem. For Sfio, since we already needed to provide 
the Microsoft-C flag 164 for portability, we simply 
took the opportunity and generalized this flag to al- 
low specification of objects with arbitrary sizes. The 
below examples show how this works: 


sfprintf(sfstdin,"/14d",intval) ; 
sfprintf(sfstdin,"/I*d",sizeof(intval) ,intval) ; 
sfscanf (sfstdin,"/I*f",sizeof (fltval) ,&fltval) ; 
sfprintf(sfstdout ,"/164d", big_long) ; 


The first line indicates that the integer value 
intval is an object whose size is 4 bytes, i.e., a 32-bit 
integer. The second line is more general and sup- 
plies the size of intval via ‘*’. This will work with 
integers of any size. The third line is similar to the 
second line but for scanning a floating point value. 
The fourth line shows that, for compatibility with 
Microsoft-C, the value 64 can be used to identify a 
64-bit integer. 

The above use of 64 to indicate bit size instead 
of byte size is potentially ambiguous. However, it 
will be a long time before we need to worry about 
machines with 64-byte words. In the mean time, it 
solves a practical problem. 
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2.2 Safe data scanning 


The string scanning patterns %s, 4c and %[] are often 
unsafe to use due to buffer overflow problems. The 
aforementioned I flag can be used to define buffer 
sizes. Specifying a buffer size does not limit the 
amount of scanned data. Rather, scanned data ex- 
ceeding the buffer limit are discarded. Below are two 
scanning examples where the second one is slightly 
more general than the first: 


char buf[i0]; 
sfscanf (sfstdin,"%1I10s", buf) ; 
sfscanf (sfstdin,"%I*s",sizeof (buf) , buf) ; 


In both cases, at most 9 bytes will be copied into 
the buffer. Further input data will be scanned but 
discarded. Sfio reserves one byte from the buffer for 
the final null character. 


2.3 Integers in general bases 


The patterns %i, %u and %d can format in bases from 
2 to 64. The syntax [width[.precision[.base]]] is 
used so that a base is defined if and only if exactly 
two dots have appeared. If a base is not validly 
defined, base 10 is used. Below are the 64 digits 
used to represent numbers: 


0123456789 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ @_ 





123 | 11110114 
i. 






Qa 





Table 1: Integer values in general bases 


Table 1 shows examples of printing numbers in 
general bases. The flag # outputs a number in the 
form base#representation where base is decimal and 
representation is in the digits for that base. 


2.4 Character and string arrays 


In addition to handling characters and strings, 
the string patterns %c and %s can also print null- 
terminated arrays of characters or null-terminated 
arrays of strings. To format an array, a sep- 
arator must be supplied based on the syntax 
(width[.precision[.separator]]]. That is, a sep- 
arator is defined if and only if exactly two dots have 


appeared. When the separator is given in the format 
string, it must be a non-alphanumeric character and 
appear immediately before the conversion pattern. 
Each formatted character or string always obeys the 
layout rules defined by width and precision. Below 
are three example formatting calls and results: 


sfprintf(sfstdout,"%..:c", "“abc"); 


asb:c 


sfprintf(sfstdout,"|%6..*s|", ’|’, words); 
| trez|] tres| three| 


sfprintf(sfstdout,"%..s", words) ; 
treztresthree 


The second and third examples assume that the 
null-terminated array words contain three words: 
trez, tres and three. In the second example, the 
field width for each word is 6 and the ’*’ means to 
get the separator from the argument list. In the 
third example, the separator is not defined so the 
strings are simply output one after another. 


2.5 Extended format processing 


Applications can both define new conversion pat- 
terns and redefine existing ones. In addition, it is 
also possible to use call-back functions to get the ob- 
jects to be formatted instead of getting them from 
the function argument list. This ability is impor- 
tant for implementing certain Posix commands such 
as printf that mimics the Stdio function with the 
same name but whose arguments are given as strings 
on the command line. 

In the below, we first describe the mechanisms to 
extend formatting, then give examples of how they 
may be used. Readers not yet acquainted with these 
extensions may prefer to reverse the order by reading 
the examples first before learning the details of the 
mechanisms. 


2.5.1 Formatting environments and stacks 


A typical formatting call has as input arguments 
a formatting string with conversion patterns and a 
corresponding argument list of the objects to be for- 
matted based on the specified patterns. Such a for- 
matting string and argument list is called a format- 
ting pair. 

To extend pattern processing, we define format- 
ting environments in which both formatting pairs 
and associated call-back functions can be given. 
We further allow these multiple formatting environ- 
ments to be stacked on top of one another on an 
environment stack for recursive pattern processing. 
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Sffimtext_f 


extf; 


Sffimtevent_f eventf; 
char* form; 
va_list args; 
int fmt; 
ssize_t size; 
int flags; 
int width; 
int precis; 
int base; 
char* t_str; 
int n str: 


Figure 1: The extended formatting environment 


A formatting environment is of the type Sffmt_t 
with elements as shown in Figure 1: 


e The first four members of an Sffmt_t object 


should be set by the application before passing 
to the formatting function. The event-handling 
function eventf, if not NULL, is called to pro- 
cess events such as popping the stack. form and 
args define a new formatting pair if form is not 
NULL. The extension function extf, if not NULL, 
is called to process conversion patterns. 


The next six members of Sffmt_t are used by the 
formatting function and extf to exchange data 
about the pattern being processed. For exam- 
ple, on the call to extf, the formatting function 
sets fmt to the pattern being processed. On 
return, extf may reset that field to redirect fur- 
ther processing. 


The last two members of Sffmt_t are used by a 
formatting function to pass to extf the (tstr) 
string that Sfio allows in specifying a conver- 
sion pattern. Section 2.5.5 shall discuss a use 
of such strings to unify formatting at the com- 
mand level. 


Each formatting call maintains a separate format- 
ting stack whose bottom is a virtual formatting envi- 
ronment that consists only of the original formatting 
pair. A new conversion pattern %! is used to either 
push a new formatting environment onto the format- 
ting stack or change the extension functions of the 
top environment. This works as follows: 


e When the pattern %! is encountered during 


processing of a format string, the formatting 
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function obtains the corresponding Sffmt_t ob- 
ject. Then, if the form field of this object is not 
NULL, the new environment is pushed onto the 
stack and processing will start with the new for- 
matting pair and extension functions. On the 
other hand, if form is NULL, only the extension 
functions of the current top environment are 
changed to the new ones and processing con- 
tinues with the current formatting pair. 


The stack top is popped whenever its format 
string is completely processed or if a call to 
an extension function returns a negative value. 
When this happens, the current eventf function 
will be called to allow the application to per- 
form any finalization actions (e.g., freeing the 
formatting environment object). 


To process a conversion pattern, the formatting 
function first fills the relevant Sffmt_t fields with 
data such as the current states of the format 
string and the argument list, the formatting 
pattern, object size, flags, width, precision, etc. 
Then, it makes the call (*ext£)(£,v,fe). Here 
f is the stream, v is a pointer to an object suit- 
able for storing a scalar or pointer value, and fe 
is the given Sffmt_t object. 


The return value of extf is handled as follows: 


— A negative value pops the stack. Process- 
ing will continue with the newly revealed 
top environment if there is one. If there is 
no more environment, the formatting func- 
tion will return. 


— A positive value means that extf has fin- 
ished formatting this pattern and also in- 
dicates the amount of stream data that 
extf reads or writes. The calling format- 
ting function will record this amount, then 
continue processing of the format string. 


— A zero value indicates that the format- 
ting function should take over process- 
ing this pattern. The extension function 
may redirect processing by modifying the 
Sffmt_t object to change the formatting 
pattern and other associated formatting 
attributes. In fact, if the original pattern 
was not one already defined by Sfio, extf 
should reset the field fmt to one already de- 
fined. Otherwise, this conversion pattern 
will be ignored. 
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1. timeprint(Sfio_t* £,Void_t* v,Sffmt_t* env) 
2. { if(env->fmt == ’t’) 

3 { time_t t = va_arg(env->args,time_t) ; 
4, *((char**)v) = ctime(&t); 

5. env->size = -1; 

6 env->fmt = ’s’; 

v env->flags |= SFFMT_VALUE; 

8 } 

9 return 0; 


10. } 


11. error(char* form, ...) 


12. { Sffmt_t fmt; 

13. va_list args; 

14. static int count; 

15. va_start (args ,form) ; 

16. fmt.form = form; 

ck va_copy(env.args,args) ; 

18. fmt.extf = timeprint; 

19. fmt.eventf = (Sffmtevent_f)0; 

20. sfprintf(sfstderr,"Error #/d, %!.\n", 
++count, &fmt); 

Zi. va_end (args) ; 

22 -F 

23. error("%t:\n\tTrying to allocate 4d bytes", 


time(0), 1024); 


Error #1, Tue Dec i 00:39:46 EST i999: 
Trying to allocate 1024 bytes. 


Figure 2: An error processing function 


2.5.2 Defining a new pattern 


Figure 2 shows how to implement a function error() 
that prints all normal conversion patterns and also 
supports a new pattern %t to convert a clock value 
to a date string. This example also shows how the 
formatting stack is used. 

Lines 1-10 define an extension function 
timeprint() to interpret the new conversion 
pattern if it is specified. Other patterns are simply 
deferred to the calling formatting function. 

Lines 3-4 obtain the time value and convert it toa 
date string. The use of time_t to get a value off of an 
argument list is possible here because timeprint() is 
an application routine. Both time_t and ctime() are 
defined in the ANSI-C Standard. 

Lines 5-7 reset the formatting pattern env->fmt 
to ‘s’ and env->size to -1 and also add the bit 
flag SFFMT_VALUE to env->flags. These actions tell 
sfprintf() that timeprint() is returning a null- 


terminated string to be printed. Although not nec- 
essary in this example, the extension function should 
always make sure that associated formatting at- 
tributes such as width, precision and base are reset 
properly along with resetting a conversion pattern. 

Lines 11-22 define a function error() to print er- 
ror messages with embedded conversion patterns in- 
cluding “%t. 

Lines 15-19 construct a formatting environment 
fmt from the function arguments and the extension 
function timeprint(). 

Line 17 shows the use of the macro function 
va_copy to copy argument lists. This macro func- 
tion is provided by Sfio for portability. 

Line 20 calls sfprintf() to do the actual format- 
ting. This call first outputs an error count. Then 
when it encounters the pattern %!, it stacks fmt to 
start processing the arguments of error(). When 
that is finished, the stack is popped and processing 
returns to the original formatting string to output 
the final period. 

Line 23 gives an example of how error() may be 
called to print an error message concerning an alloca- 
tion error. The %t pattern is treated by timeprint () 
in the described manner. However, timeprint() sim- 
ply returns 0 for the %d pattern so that sfprintf () 
will continue with normal processing. An example 
output is shown after the error() call. 


2.5.3 Redefining a pattern 


Figure 3 shows an example that redefines the 
system-defined pattern %c and also defines a new 
pattern %C to print a pair of real numbers in two 
different ways, as a complex number or as a two- 
dimensional coordinate. The former is presented as 
a pair of numbers in parentheses while the latter is 
presented in angle brackets. 

Lines 1-4 define the object type Obj_t, a struct 
with two floating point value members. 

Lines 5-17 defines the extension function 
objprint() to print an Obj_t object based on the 
specified formatting patterns. The default clause of 
the switch statement shows that objprint() returns 
0 on all conversion patterns other than %c and XC. 
This means that sfprintf() will continue process- 
ing them normally. 

Lines 8-13 show how recursive calls to sfprintf () 
are used to process the patterns %c and %C. In each 
case, data is output directly to the stream. The 
output amount is returned to indicate to the the 
original sfprintf() call that the pattern has been 
completely processed and also so that sfprintf() 
can correctly update its output count. 
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1. typedef struct obj_s 
2. { double x; 

3. double jy; 

4.°} 06j_t; 


5. objprint(Sfio_t* £,Void_t* v,Sffmt_t* env) 
6. { Obj_t* o; 

7. switch(env->fmt) 

8 { case ’c’: /* print a complex number */ 


9. o = va_arg(env->args ,Obj_t*) ; 

10. return sfprintf(f,"(4g,%g)",0->x,0->y) ; 
id. case ’C’: /* print a coordinate pair */ 
Vas o = va_arg(env->args ,Obj_t*) ; 

13. return sfprintf(f,"</g,%g>",0->x,0->y) ; 
14, default : 

15. return 0; 

16. } 

aes UP 


18. Sfint-t fmt: 
19. fmt.form = (char*)0; 
20. fmt.extf = objprint; 


21. Obj_t obj = {1.11, 2.22}; 


22. sfprintf(sfstdout,"%!%c\n",&fmt , obj) ; 
(i314. 2s22) 


23. sfprintf(sfstdout,"%!%C\n", &fmt ,&obj) ; 
Siwid (2.222 


Figure 3: Printing user-defined data 


Lines 18-20 construct a formatting environment. 
The field fmt.form is set to NULL so that only the 
extension function of the current top environment 
would be changed to objprint(). 

Lines 21-23 initialize an object obj with the shown 
values, then print it both as a complex number and 
as a two-dimensional coordinate. The resulting out- 
puts are shown along with the respective calls. 


2.5.4 Application-defined arguments 


Figure 4 shows how to extend sfprintf() so that the 
values to be formatted can be obtained either from 
the argument list or via a call-back function that 
gets them from the process environment. 

Lines 1-18 define the function envprint() to pro- 
cess environment variables. The special processing 
is done only when an environment variable name is 
given via the use of the (tstr) syntax. 

Lines 4-5 construct the name of the environment 
variable. This explicit construction is necessary be- 
cause the (tstr) string env->t_str is not necessarily 
null-terminated. 
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1. envprint(Sfio_t* f,Void_t* arg,Sffmt_t* env) 


2. { char name[1024], *v; 

3 if(env->n_str > 0) 

4 { memcpy (name,env->t_str,env->n_str) ; 
5. name[env->n_str] = 0; 

6. if((v = getenv(name)) && *v) 
7 { *((char**)arg) = v; 

8 env->size = -1; 

9, env->fmt = ’s’; 

10. } 

i else 

13... { *((char*)arg) = ’?’; 

13, env->fmt = ’c’; 

14, } 

15. env->flags |= SFFMT_VALUE; 
16. } 

i return 0; 

18. } 


19. Sffmt_t ft; 
20. ft.extf = envprint; 
21. ft.form = (char*)0; 


22. sfprintf(sfstdout ,"4!%s=%(*)d\n", 
&ft, “LINES", "“LINES"); 
LINES=24 


23. sfprintf(sfstdout ,"%!%s=7%(*)s\n", 
&ft, "SHELL", "SHELL"); 
SHELL=/bin/ksh 


24. sfprintf(sfstdout ,"%!%s=%(*)s\n", 
&ft, "UNKNOWN", "“UNKNOWN") ; 
UNKNOWN=? 


Figure 4: Application-defined arguments 


Lines 6-15 attempts to obtain the value of the 
specified environment variable. If this value exists, 
it is returned in the given argument arg. The conver- 
sion pattern is changed to ‘s’ since this is a string. If 
the value does not exist, the character ‘?’ is returned 
and the conversion pattern is accordingly changed to 
‘c’. In either case, the flag SFFMT_VALUE is set to in- 
dicate that further processing of the returned value 
is needed by the orginal sfprintf() call. 

Lines 19-21 set up a new formatting environment. 
Since the field form is set to NULL, only the extension 
function of the current top formatting environment 
on the formatting stack will be changed. 

Lines 22-24 give examples of printing the names 
and values of three environment variables: LINES, 
SHELL and UNKNOWN. In each case, the conversion pat- 
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tern %! is used to change the extension function to 
envprint(). After that, processing continues with 
the current formatting string and argument list. 
This would cause the name of the variable and the 
character ‘=’ to be output. Then, the * directive in 
the “(tstr)” construct obtains the second instance 
of the variable name from the argument list to pass 
on to envprint(). In turn, the envprint() call com- 
putes and returns the value of the specified environ- 
ment variable in the manner described above. 


2.5.5 Command-level formatting 


Commands like Is, ps and find can produce data 
in tabular formats. Classic implementations provide 
a variable format controlled by option flags, each 
flag enabling another column in the formatted out- 
put. These commands have been independently ex- 
tended by various groups to allow printf-style spec- 
ifications, but because of the earlier lack of a pro- 
grammable printf interface, such extensions are of- 
ten incompatible. 

The Sfio “(tstr)” construct allows a common 
syntax for extending formatting at command level. 
For example, our ls command provides a -f format 
option that accepts format parameters of the form: 

%[-+][width|.precis|.base]]](id[:subformat]) char 

Here, id is path or any member of the 
<sys/stat.h> stat structure (with the leading st_ 
omitted.) If char is s then the string representation 
of the item is formatted; otherwise, the integer form 
is formatted. Consider the below example option: 


-f *%4(mode)s %(mtime:time=%H:%M:%4S)s %(path)s’ 
This would print: 


e The file mode in the style of Is -l, 


e The file modify time using the strftime(3) for- 
mat 4H:4M:%S (hours, minutes, seconds), and 


e The file path name. 


Within the ls implementation, such an option is 
simply passed to the formatting function sfprintf () 
after a formatting environment has been set up with 
an appropriate extension function that knows how 
to interpret the mentioned (tstr) strings. Then, 
sfprintf() parses the format string and calls the 
extension function for actual formatting. 

Figure 5 shows parts of an extension function 
lsprint() to interpret the above example (tstr) 
strings for printing the path name and modification 
time of a file. Although this code is not the same as 


1. typedef struct _lsfmt_s 
2 Sffmt_t fmt; 
3. struct stat* sb; 
é 
5 


on ct 


char* path; 


6. lsprint(Sfio_t* f,Void_t* arg,Sffmt_t* env) 
Tat 

8. Lsfmt_t* ls = (Lsfmt_t*)env; 

9. if(...path name...) 

10. { *((char**)arg) = ls->path; 

: env->size = -1; 

13. env->flags |= SFFMT_VALUE; 

i return 0; 

14, } 

15. else if(...modification time...) 

16. { char buf[1024], pattern[1024]; 

aT. ...extract strftime() pattern... 
18. strftime(buf, sizeof(buf), pattern, 
19. localtime(ls->sb->st_mtime)) ; 
20. return sfwrite(f,buf,strlen(buf)); 
24. } 

22s 

23. +} 


Figure 5: Printing file modification time 


in our implementation of the ls command, it shows 
how the formatting extensions may be used. 

Lines 1-5 define a type Lsfmt_t that combines the 
Sffmt_t type, a struct stat* for a file status object, 
and a char* for the file name. In this way, the ls 
application can pass along the file status data and 
file name to the formatting function. C casting rule 
allows a pointer to a Lsfmt_t object to be treated 
as a pointer to an Sffmt_t object. This way of ex- 
tending a data structure to be passed back and forth 
between the library and the application code is com- 
monly used in our libraries based on the discipline 
and method library architecture[{10]. 

Line 9 identifies a formatting request for a path 
name via examining the string env->t_str to see if 
it defines the id path. 

Lines 10-14 simply return the path name as a 
string to be further processed by the calling format- 
ting function. 

Line 16 identifies the print modification time re- 
quest by examining the string env->t_str to see if it 
defines the id mtime. 

Line 18-20 extracts from the form field the con- 
version string %H:%M:%S to pass to the ANSI-C func- 
tion strftime(). This conversion string is assumed 
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to be stored in the buffer pattern. The function 
localtime() is called first to convert the time_t value 
env->sb->st_mtime to an object of the type struct 
tm as required by strftime(). Both strftime() and 
localtime() are defined in the ANSI-C Standard. 

Line 21 writes the result out to the given stream 
and returns the number of bytes written. Subse- 
quently, the formatting function continues with pro- 
cessing the format string. 


3 Performance 


The new features do add complexity to the format- 
ting functions. Since many applications, especially 
those based on Stdio, only use the basic formatting 
tasks, we need to assure that their performance are 
not adversely affected by the new features when they 
are not used. Toward this end, we perform a study 
comparing Sfio against various Stdio versions on ba- 
sic data printing and scanning tasks. 









Hardware 


ee 

-O | Pentium | 200 | SCO UNIX 32 

UWIN/ WINS? 
[400 






inux 2.2.12-20 
BSDI 4.0.1 
D | HP9000/839_ HP-UX B.10.20 
SUNOS 5.6 
-R | SGI Origin 200 | 4x270 IRIX64 6.5 
DEC-Alpha UNIX V4.0D 


Table 2: Tested platforms 





Table 2 shows the platforms used in the perfor- 
mance study. The first four systems are PCs running 
various Unix operating systems. UWIN/WIN32 is 
David Korn’s UWIN system [6] that provides a Posix 
layer on top of the WIN32 environment. The last 
four are large servers from Hewlett-Packard, Sili- 
con Graphics, Sun Microsystems and Digital Equip- 
ment running some respective Unix operating sys- 
tems available from the vendors. 

The conditions of the experiments were as follows: 


e A test program prints 25,000 lines out to a file, 
then scanning the same lines back. Each line 
contains an instance of each of the patterns: 
c,d,o,x,f,e,s. The amount of data generated 
per run is about 1.7Mbs. 


e To ensure uniformity, we wrote a single test pro- 
gram based on the Stdio interface. To test Stdio 
on a particular platform, we simply compiled 
the program using the native stdio.h header 
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and library. To test Sfio, we compiled the 
program using the source compatibility header 
stdio.h provided by Sfio. This header mapped 
Stdio calls to Sfio calls mostly via macros. Such 
mappings did add some more work to the Sfio 
tests but we deemed that to be insignificant 
compared to the work done by the formatting 
tasks themselves. 


e For UWIN/WIN32, the native WIN32 Stdio 
was used instead of the UWIN Stdio since the 
latter is just the same source compatibility in- 
terface provided by Sfio. 


The test programs always performed I/O to a 
same file in /tmp. In our environment, this en- 
sured that the file would be on a disk local to 
the processing computer. 


e All test runs were performed at night on lightly 
loaded machines. In fact, most machines were 
single user during the tests except for platform 
R, a large compute server. 


e Times shown are totals of CPU and System 
time measured in seconds. Each data point was 
obtained as follows. Each test was run nine 
times. Then the highest two and lowest two 
values are discarded to remove certain outliers 
due to file caching effects on some platforms. 
The remaining five values are then averaged to 
produce the final result. 





Table 3: Timing results 


Table 3 presents timing results on the mentioned 
platforms. Figure 6 shows the same data in bar 
charts. Below are a few comments on the data: 


e Sfio outperforms Stdio on all platforms. Most 
of the improvement is due to new data con- 
version algorithms. For example, the decimal 
printing algorithm uses table look-up and an in- 
line binary search to compute digits instead of 
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Figure 6: Formatting performance 


the usual method of division and modulo by 10. 
This works particularly well on hardwares such 
as SUN SPARCs that use function calls for divi- 
sion and modulo. A full description of the Sfio 
conversion algorithms is not appropriate for this 
paper whose focus is on the new formatting fea- 
tures. Interested readers can peruse the freely 
available Sfio source code for details. 


It should be noted that Sfio is built from a sin- 
gle source base but configured differently on dif- 
ferent platforms. For optimal performance, it 
is important that certain basic functions, e.g., 
string or memory copy, are matched to the best 
available methods on a particular platform. We 
use the tool Iffe[2] to automatically detect and 
compare different functions made available by 
a platform for the same purposes and generate 
appropriate configuration parameters. 


The native Stdio on platform K, Windows NT, 
has the worst printing performance relative to 
Sfio. Some of this poor performance is due the 
buffering strategy of the I/O package (i.e., small 
stream buffer) but a larger part is due to anti- 
quated conversion algorithms. 


e Platforms K and F are based on the same 
processor but use different operating systems, 
UWIN for K and Linux2.2.12 for F. The Sfio 
performance is slightly poorer on F than on K. 
To see if this difference is due to compilation 
environments, we reran the Sfio tests on plat- 
form K after recompiling with gcc version egcs- 
2.91.66, the same compiler on Linux2.2.12. The 
Sfio printing and scanning times on K are then 
0.80s and 0.77s respectively. This shows that 
either gcc generates worse code than the native 
Microsoft-C compiler or its supporting libraries 
are not as optimized as the Microsoft-C ones, 
or both. Since the gcc-based timing results on 
K are also worse than that on F, it is likely that 
the support libraries for gcc on F are more op- 
timized than on K. 


e The printing performance of Stdio on platforms 
G, R and T is close to that of Sfio but its scan- 
ning performance is relatively much worse. This 
is particularly bad on T where Stdio scans data 
at a rate 4 times slower than Sfio. Since printing 
is more popular than scanning, perhaps these 
platforms recently improved their printing fa- 
cilities though not the scanning ones. 


e Platform D clearly has the worst performance 
in both printing and scanning. This is espe- 
cially disappointing given the advertised proces- 
sor speed. Since the timing results are similar 
between Sfio and Stdio, the poor performance 
must be due to the platform itself, i.e., the com- 
piler or the support standard libraries. 


The additional formatting features to define new 
patterns or redefine existing patterns do incur cost 
due to extra function calls. To see how much this 
cost might be, we wrote test programs to print a 
sequence of complex numbers whose real and imagi- 
nary parts are equal and range from 1 ton. For any 
given n, all programs produced identical output. Be- 
low are brief descriptions of the programs: 


e sfio%c: This prints numbers using the method 
shown in Section 2.5.3. 


e sfio: This prints numbers using the format 
string “(%g,%g)” in direct sfprintf£() calls. For 
fair comparison with sfio%c, the program con- 
structs 0bj-t objects before using their parts in 
the printing calls. 


e complex: This uses the complex<double> type 
in C++ and the output operator >> to print 
numbers to the standard output. 
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packages for programs written on top of Stdio. The 
extensions discussed here are orthogonal to the fea- 


15 tures defined in the ANSI-C Standard[1]. Therefore, 
: ; = sfio they can be transparently used by Stdio applications 
10 : _ = Sfio%c that are compiled or linked with the compatibility 
= complex packages provided by Sfio. 
5 : : 
ow ee Code availability 
0 Z 4 6 8 10 


Incrementing by 100,000 


Figure 7: Times to print complex numbers 


All programs were compiled on platform R us- 
ing the compiler g+-+ version 2.95. Figure 7 shows 
CPU+System times from test runs with n from 
100,000 to 1,000,000 in increments of 100,000. Not 
surprisingly, the program sfio using direct sfprint () 
calls was fastest. The mapping of the new conver- 
sion pattern in sfio%c increased computation cost 
by about 50% relative to sfio. The program com- 
plex was slowest, about twice slower than sfio%c 
and three times slower than sfio. This shows that 
there is a significant performance cost to use the new 
extensions. However, this cost is not unreasonable 
in light of the cost incurred by a commonly used I/O 
facility in C++. 


4 Conclusion 


We discussed a number of extensions made to the 
printing and scanning functions in the Sfio library. 
These extensions enable safe and flexible manipula- 
tion of strings and scalar objects. Data formatting 
is fully generalized so that applications can provide 
their own interpretation of the conversion patterns 
and also define new ones. Examples were given to 
show how the new features enable applications that 
would be hard to build using Stdio. 

A performance study was presented to show that, 
despite the additional formatting features, Sfio still 
performed as well or better than currently popular 
Stdio implementations when only standard format- 
ting tasks are done. A separate experiment showed 
that the extended formatting features to define new 
patterns and/or redefine old ones could incur sig- 
nificant cost due to extra function calls. This cost 
should be balanced against the extra programming 
flexibility. 

Although the Sfio’s API is distinct from Stdio’s, 
Sfio does provide source and binary compatibility 
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The source code for Sfio is freely available at: 


http://www.research.att.com/sw 


In addition, related commands and libraries are 
available at: 


http: //www.research.att.com/sw/download 
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Abstract 


Modern server operating systems (OS’s) do not address 
the issue of interference between competing applica- 
tions. This deficiency is a major road-block for Internet 
and Application Service Providers who want to multi- 
plex server resources among their business clients. To 
insulate applications from each other, we introduce Vir- 
tual Services (VSs). Besides providing per-service re- 
source budgets, VSs drastically reduce cross-service in- 
terference in the presence of shared backend services, 
such as databases and name services. 


VSs provide dynamic per-service resource partitioning 
and management in a manner completely transparent 
to applications. To accomplish this goal, we introduce 
a kernel-based work classification mechanism called 
gates. Gates track work that propagates from one ser- 
vice to another and are configured by the system admin- 
istrator via simple rules. They automate the binding of 
processes and sockets to VSs, and ensure that any work 
done on behalf of a VS, even if it is done by shared 
services, is charged to the resource budget of the VS 
that requested it. Using our experimental Linux 2.0.36- 
based implementation we applied them effectively to co- 
hosted Web servers. Thus, nearly eliminating perfor- 
mance interference between the co-hosted sites. 


1 Introduction 


It is becoming increasingly common and desirable for 
companies to outsource applications and services to In- 
ternet or Application Service Providers (ASPs) to re- 
duce hardware and administration costs. ASPs save cost 


*The work reported in this paper was supported in part by the IBM 
Graduate Fellowship Program and by the NSF under Grant No. EIA- 
9806280. 


by sharing hardware, software licenses, and personnel 
among business clients. To minimize the number of sys- 
tem administrators required to run the ASP’s site and 
to decrease the rate of system failure, ASPs invest in 
highly reliable and powerful servers. Since such server 
setups are not cheap, its resources should be highly uti- 
lized by sharing them among as many business clients 
as possible. In addition to the sharing of hardware re- 
sources, software resources may be shared across ser- 
vices. For instance, the DNS server will generally be 
shared across services and even business clients. While 
reducing the ASP’s cost, aggressive sharing makes en- 
suring the Quality-of-Service (QoS) for the outsourced 
services difficult. Since ASPs must fulfill QoS contracts, 
a.k.a. service level agreements [22], they must tackle the 
performance interferences that result from the sharing of 
resources and services without deploying highly under- 
utilized and hence, cost-inefficient servers. 


Recently, resource sharing has been addressed by the 
virtualization of resources in off-the-shelf OS’s (e.g., 
virtual Web hosting and virtual servers) [2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
14, 21]. The essence of these concepts is that one phys- 
ical server is split into several virtual hosts (VHs). Ide- 
ally, neither the client nor the server application is aware 
of the fact that it is executing on a VH and not on 
a real host. Initial implementations of this idea were 
content-based VHs. Here, a server would serve dif- 
ferent content, depending on the IP address that was 
used to contact it, e.g., Apache’s VirtualHost direc- 
tive [14]. The performance interference that occurs be- 
tween co-located VHs was not considered. To solve this 
problem, resource bindings for VHs were introduced 
[2, 4, 7, 20, 21]. With resource bindings, demand surges 
on one VH will no longer impact the performance of 
other co-hosted VHs. A service that is executed on one 
VH behaves as if it were executed on its own physical 
server. This still does not address the performance inter- 
ference between services that may result from accessing 
the same backend service. 
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Figure |: Service-sharing destroys insulation 


Looking at the services that are hosted on a VH, we 
found that they vary between monolithic, which im- 
plement all service functionality themselves, and light- 
weight, which relay most of their work to other services. 
Therefore, the abstraction of a service does not directly 
coincide with the process boundaries imposed by the 
OS. Nevertheless, we define a service as the set of pro- 
cesses, sockets, and file descriptors that implement the 
service interface and share one address space. All other 
service activities (henceforth called just activities) that a 
service may trigger outside its own address space are re- 
ferred to as sub-services. Since service providers often 
host similar services for different business clients, sub- 
services often shared among them. 


When services are shared among different business 
clients, VH-based insulation approaches fail (see Fig- 
ure 1). Shared services like DNS, proxy cache ser- 
vices, time services, distributed file systems, and shared 
databases, are quite common. With shared services, an 
obvious question arises as to which VH should host 
these shared services. Since these services work on 
behalf of many other services, their resource bindings 
should be dynamic to reflect the works-for relation. The 
problem could be fixed by replicating shared services on 
each VH. However, in this case the consistency of indi- 
vidual shared services becomes a major concern, as does 
the inefficiency that results when hosting two identical 
services to maximize performance insulation. 


To eliminate the performance interference caused by 
shared services, we introduce the notion of a Virtual Ser- 
vice (VS). VSs are an OS abstraction that provides per- 
service resource partitioning and management by dy- 
namically binding service activities in a manner that is 
completely transparent to applications. Once an activ- 
ity is classified as belonging to some VS, this VS asso- 
ciation is maintained, regardless of the process context 
in which the activity continues. This means that the re- 
source bindings for shared services are delayed until it is 
known who they work for. This automatic and delayed 
resource binding makes insulation between services pos- 
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Figure 2: Virtual Service Architecture 
sible, in spite of shared sub-services. 


In the VS architecture, the dynamic binding of activities 
to VSs is inferred by intercepting system calls within the 
OS using classification gates and analyzing the informa- 
tion that is passed to the call (see Figure 2). Gates track 
work that propagates from one service to another and are 
configured by the system administrator via simple rules. 
They automate the binding of resources (e.g., newly- 
created processes and sockets) to VSs, and keep track 
of any work done on behalf of a VS. Administrators 
can specify which system calls should be intercepted. 
Furthermore, they set up the rules that specify how the 
association between resources (e.g., processes, sockets, 
etc.) and VSs is affected by the intercepted calls. For 
example, a rule like: “If process Py} accepts a ser- 
vice request from VS,, the resulting P; activity should 
be charged to VS,” can be configured easily. Our de- 
sign also includes a VS-aware scheduler and packet dis- 
patcher that enforce per-VS CPU and network shares. 


The combination of VSs and gates permits resource 
management for dynamic communicating services with- 
out requiring any changes to the hosted services. While 
being transparent to the application, the system admin- 
istrator must know the mechanisms by which work is 
relayed among VSs. Fortunately, this information can 
be inferred without application modification by system- 
call-tracing utilities or packet sniffers. 


Other approaches that permit changing the resource 
bindings [2, 4] do not consider the problem of shared 
sub-services that do not readjust resource bindings on 
their own. Since the applications that the ASP hosts 
are usually developed for standard OS’s, they are not 
resource-binding-aware. As Figure 2 shows, our trans- 
parent VS architecture brings resource management to 
such applications. 


The following points summarize the key features of our 
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VS architecture: 
e Dynamic resource bindings for shared services 
e Application transparent resource management 


e Applications may use several OS mechanisms to re- 
lay work to each other 


e Minimal interference between VSs 


e Modular implementation permits trade-off between 
the quality of insulation and the overhead incurred 
by the VS abstraction 


The idea of a VS can be directly applied to distributed 
server farms within one administrative domain and 
shared VS name space. Even though collaborating ser- 
vices may be scattered over several machines, they still 
relay service requests to one another via system calls 
which the classification gates can intercept. 


We summarize related work in Section 2. Section 3 de- 
tails the design of VS and the dynamic management of 
VS associations. Section 4 describes our Linux-based 
implementation. Section 5 presents experimental results 
and quantitatively shows that the VS abstraction solves 
the problems faced by ASPs that co-host services. Sec- 
tion 6 summarizes our findings and future research di- 
rections. 


2 Related Work 


There are two approaches to server management: 
resource-oriented and service-oriented. | Resource- 
oriented approaches like Resource Containers [2], 
Eclipse [3, 4], Capacity Reserves [15], and Hierarchi- 
cal Scheduler [9] provide necessary low-level support 
for the partitioning of resources. Furthermore, they sup- 
port relatively static bindings of resource consumers to 
these partitions. VS (proposed in this paper) and Work- 
load Manager [1] are service-oriented. They charge ser- 
vices for their resource usage instead of creating static 
resource partition bindings for entities like processes, 
users, or sockets. Table | characterizes the properties of 
related approaches. This figure also highlights the novel 
features of VS. 


Resource Containers (RC) is the most recent representa- 
tive of resource-oriented server management. Any OS or 
application activity executes in the context of an RC. The 
RC may contain basic CPU and network shares and var- 
ious count limits on the number of resource consumers 
that can be bound to it. To control application perfor- 
mance, processes must explicitly bind to an RC. Sub- 
sequent activities are charged to the associated RC, and 
resource limits specified therein are enforced. Unlike 


VS, the RC abstraction does not automate the binding of 
resource consumers to RC’s. 


The Solaris Resource Manager [20] is based on a re- 
source reservation concept (called 1nodes) which is 
equivalent to RC. In addition to the resource-reservation 
abstraction, 1nodes are tagged with Unix user-group 
affiliations so that the resource context can be inferred 
from the user-group setting of current application activ- 
ity. This mechanism reduces the need for manual re- 
source bindings. The idea is to give each user-ID its 
own machine. Unfortunately, this concept fails if shared 
services do not change their user-ID when they work on 
behalf of different users. For example, the system’s DNS 
server does not change its user-ID to that of the process 
requesting address resolution. 


In the context of Eclipse’s hierarchical reservation do- 
mains [4] Bruno et al. discuss in a recent paper [3] how 
Eclipse tackles the problem of sharing specific OS enti- 
ties such as sockets among concurrent applications. In- 
terference can be reduced by tagging each request that 
utilizes a shared resource with the appropriate reserva- 
tion domain, thus delaying the resource binding of the 
shared OS abstraction. Request tagging is also used by 
VS. Unlike VS, Eclipse does not infer the tag for a re- 
quest in the absence of application support and does not 
exploit these for the scheduling of an application that 
picks up a tagged request. Precursors of this work are the 
Hierarchical Scheduler (HS) [9] with configurable CPU 
scheduling policies and the Nemesis OS [10]. Nemesis 
provides comprehensive inter-application isolation for 
memory and file system. Both HS and Nemesis require 
applications to manage their own resource bindings. 


Workload Manager’s (WLM’s) [1] notion of a service 
class is similar to the notion of a VS. Since WLM man- 
ages requests separately according to their service class, 
service sharing does not necessarily cause interference. 
Nevertheless, classifying requests into service classes is 
the hard part. For this purpose, IBM modified OS/390’s 
services to classify all requests into service classes. This 
approach does not work for ASPs since they cannot 
modify hosted applications. Therefore, VSs provide a 
transparent work classification mechanism. 


Scout [18] takes a somewhat different route since it is 
primarily designed to be used in embedded multimedia 
server designs. Scout’s path abstraction tracks the flow 
of work across different OS layers. Resources are re- 
served on a per-path basis. Since paths are compiled 
into the kernel, resource consumption scenarios cannot 
change dynamically. For every new resource consump- 
tion scenario (i.e., new applications) the Scout kernel 
must be recompiled. In contrast, VSs can be configured 
dynamically to handle new scenarios of resource con- 
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Table 1: Resource- and service-oriented server management solutions 


sumption and service interaction. 


Sun’s Dynamic Enterprise 1000 [21], Solaris Resource 
Manager [20], and Ensim’s recent VH product ServerX- 
change [7] are noteworthy commercial VH implemen- 
tations resembling Eclipse. Other popular commer- 
cial solutions, such as Cisco’s LocalDirector [6], Hy- 
draWeb [11], and F5’s BigIP [8] are geared towards in- 
creasing the capacity available to ASPs through load- 
sharing in server clusters. These solutions also provide 
some coarse insulation between co-hosted services by 
shaping request flows. This mechanism applies only to 
well-known services (e.g. Web servers) since requests 
must be parsed by a load-managing frontend. Hence, 
insulation fails when ASPs co-host proprietary services 
and when the workload created by individual requests 
differs significantly among co-hosted sites. 


3 The Virtual Service Abstraction 


The VS abstraction treats services that utilize sub- 
services as if they were a single application executing 
on its own dedicated server. To create this illusion, a VS 
is associated with a basic resource context (Figure 3). 


The resource context summarizes the resource limits and 
Statistics for activities that execute on behalf of the VS 
(Section 3.2). Figure 3 also shows typical VS members. 
Section 3.3 discusses how to track this dynamic mem- 
ber set if applications do not manage VS-membership on 
their own. In Section 3.4 we discuss the seamless inte- 
gration of the tracking of VS-membership and resource 
limit enforcement into a gate abstraction. A gate filters 
entry and exit of system calls that are relevant with re- 
spect to VS-membership changes. Section 3.5 explains 
the gate’s response to resource limit violations. 


3.1 System Model 


Our approach uses tags OS entities, such as processes, 
sockets, IPC shared memory segments, etc., with VS in- 
formation. All modern OS’s have these entities and al- 
ready tag them with other information. We also have 
to assume that all requests for service are received via 
explicit system calls, such as communication sockets, 
IPC shared memory segments, message queues or pipes. 
This restriction is due to the fact that automatic tracking 
of changes in VS-membership depends on being able to 
intercept the interaction between cooperating services. 
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Figure 3: A VS and its members 


This means that VSs cannot manage services that hide 
their relaying of work. For example, if two services use 
some VS-unaware server as a message relay, it is im- 
possible to infer their cooperation. User-level thread li- 
braries are another form of hidden communication since 
the application’s switching between different requests is 
hidden from the OS. Here, the thread library must rebind 
the process to the correct VS every time a thread-switch 
occurs. 


3.2 Setting up a Virtual Service 


Each VS is uniquely identified by its descriptor (Fig- 
ure 4). To allow the system administrator to manage 
VSs, each service has an integer virtual service identi- 
fier (VSID). The VSID is guaranteed to be unique on 
each machine. For VSs that use resources on multiple 
machines, we leave it up to user-space software to guar- 
antee the uniqueness of identifiers. When setting up the 
distributed service, external administration software can 
force a specific VSID onto the newly-created VS. Such 
global VSID’s are taken from their own number range 
and will never conflict with local VSID’s. 


Like RC’s [2] we advocate hierarchically-nested re- 
source contexts. Hierarchy is necessary because an 
ASP’s clients should be able to decide themselves 
whether they want all of their services to share resources 
or whether they want to insulate them from each other. 


The parent field of the VS structure points to the par- 
ent VS. Oftentimes parent VSs will be used to imple- 
ment abstract VSs, i.e., placeholder services to which 
all services of an ASP’s business client belong. The 
highest-level service is the root-service with VSID 
0, which accounts for all unclassified work. 


Hierarchy is again reflected in VS attributes such as re- 
source usage statistics and resource limits. By default, 
newly-created VSs share the attributes, i.e., resource 
control settings and statistics (CPU time used, packets 


sent, etc.) of their parents. This means that the fields 
in the child refer to its parent’s pendants (Figure 4). To 
manage the child service directly, attributes of interest 
need to be detached from the parent. For example, to 
control the number of processes for a sub-service, one 
detaches the sub-service’s process count limit via the 
servctl (DETACH-_PROCESS_LIMIT) call. 


To instantiate a cluster-wide VS, the administration soft- 
ware must create VS descriptors with one global VSID 
on all cluster nodes. On each of those nodes, local re- 
sources may be reserved using the VS descriptor’s re- 
source context. Before reserving VS resources, the ad- 
ministration software will monitor the VS’s resource 
consumption via the statistical VS attributes. Once 
enough statistics are available, resource reservations will 
be calculated to stabilize VS performance. This calcula- 
tion is difficult and requires a full-fledged monitoring- 
feedback algorithm, which is outside the scope of this 
paper. We experienced that cluster-wide VS manage- 
ment using a unified VSID name space simplifies the 
implementation of such an algorithm. 


Most of the VS state discussed so far could potentially 
be realized using RC’s [2] or Reservation Domains [4]. 
However, they do not provide configurable classification 
rules. Classification rules indicate how VS-membership 
is to be updated when certain system calls are invoked 
by specific VSs. For instance, if a process member of 
the VS in Figure 4 calls fork, the OS knows exactly 
that this is a way of relaying work and that the created 
process should inherit the parent’s VS affiliation. 


3.3 Tracking Service Membership 


There are two ways of tracking the members of a service: 
either they are announced or the OS infers who they are. 
In our VS framework, membership is mostly tracked by 
the OS without requiring continuous application or ad- 
ministrator intervention. Nevertheless, especially at ser- 
vice startup time it can be efficient to create some as- 
sociations between VSs and other OS entities explicitly. 
For example, if one knows that one specific kind of ser- 
vice request (identified by its own VS) always enters the 
system through one specific process or socket, a manual 
binding of these processes or sockets to the VS should 
be used. This avoids having the OS infer repeatedly that 
these entities and the VS belong together. 


As a VS begins to respond to requests, new sockets, pro- 
cesses, and IPC resources may be created. Each of them 
must be associated with a VS because they incur sys- 
tem load and are used to relay work. Usually these new 
members are not added explicitly since the administrator 
does not even know of their existence and the applica- 
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Figure 4: The VS descriptor 


tion does not cooperate with the VS abstraction. There- 
fore, membership for these new entities is implicitly de- 
termined by the classification rules in the creator’s VS 
descriptor. 


Not only do new entities need to be associated with a 
VS, but VS-membership may also change over time. 
For instance, if some process is observed to be operat- 
ing on a particular data set that is characteristic of some 
separately-managed VS, the process is added to that VS 
and removed from its current VS. 


Classification, i.e., associating an OS entity with a VS, 
takes place when the OS can infer something about the 
application, i.e., at system call time. We can limit VS- 
membership inference to those times because we as- 
sumed in Section 3.1 that VSs interact with each other 
over a limited set of OS mechanisms. This means that 
the works-for relation cannot change unless a system call 
is invoked. Therefore, there is no need to update VS- 
membership at any other time. 


The classification rules that the OS examines at system 
call interception consist of a conditional clause, which 
defines when the classification rule is applicable, and a 
classification directive. This is formalized as: 


5 Sine byes ¢ Peta awe een 


Here S; represents the VS of the i-th affected entity. 
For example, the only affected entity in the exec call 
would be the calling process. The calling process’s VS 
is always identified by S,. P; represents the j-th inter- 
cepted property, for example, the program name passed 
to exec or the incoming IP address of an accepted 
connection. Properties are not OS entities. A classifi- 
cation rule also specifies S/: the resulting VS classifica- 
tion of the i-th affected entity. This classification is ap- 
plied only if the conditional (left-hand side of the rule) 
matches the intercepted system call. S; and P; may be 
wildcards, Our prototype implementation requires 5S; to 
be specific. The system call is always specific, since the 
dimensionality of the condition tuple depends on it. One 
way of managing the rules would be to store them in a 
system-wide table, which would ease the integration of 
VSs into RC’s or Eclipse. Our implementation reduces 
lookup times by storing rules solely inside the VS de- 
scriptor that matches 5}. 


(syseoall, S), oa 


Conflicting rules: Rule matching can lead to ambiguity. 
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Multiple condition tuples may match the current system 
call interception. To solve this problem, VSs are priori- 
tized. The rule that matches the highest-priority VS ex- 
plicitly is used to determine the resulting classification. 
Should there be a tie between several rules, the most spe- 
cific rule is applied. If this does not resolve ambiguity, 
the result is unspecified. 


In the remainder of this subsection, we will discuss the 
different types of classification triggers. Table 2 casts 
common UNIX system calls into these categories. 


Creation: If an entity, A, creates another OS entity, B, 
B’s future VS affiliation depends solely on A’s VS affil- 
iation. Examples are the creation of sockets, IPC shared 
memory segments, message queues, pipes, and the like. 
The canonical default rule is for the created entity to in- 
herit its creator’s VS affiliation. 


Communication: Communication is used to relay work 
within and beyond machine boundaries. Therefore, in- 
tercepting intra-VS communication is essential to VS 
maintenance in server farms. If it is possible to deter- 
mine the VS affiliation of each request that is picked up 
by a service, the resulting activity can be charged to the 
correct VS. This does not depend on whether the request 
originated locally or remotely. 


Communication affects at least three entities: sender, re- 
ceiver, and the message itself. To make inter-process 
communication more efficient, most OS’s implement 
asynchronous communication as opposed to the ren- 
dezvous concept. This adds sockets, pipes, and the like 
to the set of affected entities, each of which may be re- 
classified upon system call interception. 


Due to the temporal separation between sending and re- 
ceiving a message, pausing to reclassify the affected en- 
tities is difficult. Therefore, communication-based VS 
tracking is done in two stages. First, when the mes- 
sage leaves the sender it is tagged with a VS affiliation, 
much like what is done in the case of creation-type calls. 
This can be skipped if the communication is a one-to- 
one connection. In this case, the connection itself is la- 
beled at setup time with a VS affiliation that implicitly 
applies to each message that passes through it. The sec- 
ond stage is message consumption. At this time, the re- 
ceiver’s VS affiliation may change based on its previous 
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Table 2: System calls that affect VS-membership 


VS affiliation and the received message’s VS affiliation. 


Synchronization: The set of affected entities in syn- 
chronization includes the executing process(es) and all 
process(es) in the wait queue for the synchronization 
primitive. Activities that are performed under the pro- 
tection of a synchronization primitive may be associated 
with its VS. 


Synchronization can also be used to infer collaboration 
among a set of processes. Previously-unclassified pro- 
cesses may inherit the VS affiliation of the synchroniza- 
tion primitive. This is an effective tool since many multi- 
threaded server applications expose their process sets 
when they synchronize for thread control purposes. 


The process(es) that execute under the protection of 
the synchronization primitive must not stall processes 
in the wait queue because otherwise, priority inversion 
[13] will result. This is also a problem when a single- 
threaded sub-service is shared among several VSs. This 
will be discussed further in Section 4 (accept). 


Transformation: Whenever the kernel intercepts a 
characteristic argument to a system call, it is possible to 
classify the caller and other affected entities more accu- 
rately. For instance, the program name in the exec-call 


allows a more accurate VS classification of the active 
process if the program is typical of a specific VS. Other 
frequently-used system calls that may alter VS classifi- 
cations without relaying work are setgid, setpgrp, 
and setuid. 


3.4 Virtual Service Gates 


Whenever a VS receives a new member, resource limits 
could potentially be violated. This means that classifi- 
cation and resource limit enforcement are inseparable. 
Therefore, we introduce gates, a combination of system 
call filtering and VS classification. Each system call that 
is used to track VS-membership is controlled by a gate. 


If the gate’s filtering code indicates a resource limit vio- 
lation as a result of the new classification, the system call 
will either fail with an administrator specified errno 
code, block, or execute in best-effort mode. Otherwise, 
VS-membership is updated as specified in the classifica- 
tion rules. Figure 5 depicts the basic anatomy of a gate: 


1. The prefilter checks whether the caller is (a) clas- 
sified and (b) whether its VS affiliation permits the 
execution of the gated call. 
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Figure 5: Gated system calls 


2. The classifier applies a matching classification rule. 
To execute the classifier for creation-type calls it 
executes after the new resource has been created. 


3. Finally, the postfilter checks whether the resulting 
classification violates any VS resource limits. The 
resource limits we considered are: count limits on 
the number of processes and sockets. Other re- 
source limits, such as CPU and network bandwidth 
are enforced silently by the packet and CPU sched- 
ulers and need be checked by the gate mechanism. 
If a resource limit is violated, the system call fails 
or retries as is described in the next section. 


3.5 Failing System Calls 


Gates may detect resource limit violations. For exam- 
ple, during the execution of fork it may become ap- 
parent that successful call completion would result in a 
violation the VS’s process count limit. The appropriate 
remedy is application-dependent. One may decide to: 


1. Wait until VS resources become available. 


2. Return an error to the caller indicating resource ex- 
haustion. 


3. Not apply the classification that led to the resource 
limit violation and silently reclassify the caller as 
best-effort. If the best-effort VS has exhausted its 
resource share, there is no other option but to fail 
the system call. 


In the first case, the OS will add the caller to a FIFO wait 
queue for the requested resource. For example, in the 
case of fork this means that the forker will sleep until 
the VS’s process count drops below the process count 
limit. The resulting delay may not be acceptable to the 
calling application. 
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Applications that cannot be delayed, should receive an 
error upon resource exhaustion. Unfortunately, exist- 
ing applications may not be able to handle arbitrary er- 
rors. Therefore, we leave it up to the administrator to 
configure the error that will be raised if a VS-level re- 
source limit violation is observed at a particular gate. 
In this way, only errors that the application is able to 
handle will be raised. For example, the administra- 
tor may choose to raise the EAGAIN error for some 
VS that exceeds its process count limit upon fork. 
This behavior is specified at the time of gate configura- 
tion [e.g., servctl1 (SET_FORK_POLICY, VSID,z, 

., EAGAIN, ) ]. Most server applications are 
capable of handling errors that result from resource ex- 
haustion gracefully. They simply record the error in a 
server log-file to support system tuning. If neither block- 
ing nor returning an error is acceptable to the hosted ser- 
vice, the execution should continue in best-effort mode. 


4 Implementation 


We added VSs as loadable modules to the 
2.0.36 version of the Linux kernel; located at 
http://www.eecs.umich.edu/~reumann/vs.html. —_ Fig- 
ure 6 shows dependencies among the VS modules. 
To implement the gates, we added only a few lines of 
call-back code to the intercepted system calls to trigger 
VS classification. The VS structure itself (Figure 8) 
contains the previously-described membership informa- 
tion, statistics, and resource limits. The VS structure, 
VS hierarchy management and most of the gates are 
portable since they hardly depend on Linux internals. 
The placement of the call-back code in the original 
system calls is Linux-specific. 


We implemented VS-level fair-shares [12, 15] for CPU 
and network to provide strict VS-level resource guaran- 
tees. VSs that are neither directly nor indirectly (via a 
parent VS) associated with a share are scheduled on a 
best-effort basis. Best-effort VSs use all unreserved re- 
source slots. Any excess capacity is shared between VSs 
that own resource shares in a round-robin fashion (see 
also firm Capacity Reserves [16]). The implementation 
of VS resource shares is not portable across platforms. 
Nevertheless, numerous implementations of capacity re- 
serves and fair-shares exist. Therefore, requiring VS- 
level fair-shares does not limit the applicability of our 
approach. 


VS statistics are cumulative aggregates of the VS’s 
members’ statistics. The attributes include a wide range 
of statistics that Linux keeps for processes and sockets, 
such as page faults and virtual time elapsed. 


To set up the VS hierarchy and adjust CPU limits, 
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VS membership, policies, attribute inheritance, resource 
limits, and query VS attributes, the OS offers a new sys- 
tem call (servct1). It takes acommand, the size of the 
argument, and an argument structure as parameters. 


Gates are implemented as loadable modules. We cur- 
rently support fork, exit, exec, open, accept, 
and socket gates. Upon insertion of a gate module, 
the call-back stubs that are placed in their correspond- 
ing system calls are activated so that the gate’s prefilter, 
postfilter, and classifier are executed each time the con- 
trol flow of a server application passes through the in- 
tercepted system calls. Each gate also registers its own 
servct1-handler to enable gate configuration. 


The advantage of our modular gate design is that one 
only needs to add those gates to the kernel that are abso- 
lutely necessary to classify VS membership and insulate 
services. This is very important because the insertion of 
each gate into a running kernel increases system over- 
head (see Section 5 for more detail). The remainder of 
this section describes our implemented gates. 


Fork: Upon interception of fork the created pro- 
cess is classified as a new member of some VS. ‘To 
determine the resulting VS affiliation, we check the 
fork_policy object of the creator’s VS. The map_to 
attribute of the fork_policy specifies the affiliation 
of the created process. If the VS specified by map_to 
has reached its process count limit (set via the servct1 
call), the failure behavior that was configured for that 
VS is invoked (Section 3.5). Figure 7 shows a high-level 
control flow graph for this gated system call. 


Exit: If a process exits — including ungraceful 
SIGSEGV and other uncaught signal exits — it must be 
removed from the VS with which it is associated. This 
gate is not configurable. 


Exec: Upon calling one of the exec-family system 
calls, the caller can be reclassified based on the name 
of the program that was invoked. The gate code checks 


, 


orefilter 


classifier 





postfilter 





Figure 7: Control-flow of the fork gate 


the name of the program against a hashed mapping table, 
i.e., the exec_policy field in Figure 8. 


Open: The open gate acts like the exec gate. The only 
difference is that the file descriptor may be tagged with 
a VS affiliation at the same time. Moreover, the open 
gate uses a prefix-tree to match the file names. Thus, 
whole directories — identified by a shared prefix — can 
map to one VS. This is important because large numbers 
of data files residing in one directory subtree may yield 
identical VS classifications. 


Socket: The socket gate resembles the fork gate. The 
socket_policy ofa VS specifies the future VS affil- 
iation of the created socket. Once messages are relayed 
via such a classified socket, they are tagged with the VS 
affiliation of the socket in their IP Type-of-Service field 
(TOS), thus allowing VS information to propagate over 
the network. Since the TOS field may be used by Diff- 
Serv to provide differential QoS in a WAN, this field 
can only be used inside server clusters. If the TOS field 
cannot be used or one needs more than 256 VSID’s (the 
TOS is eight bits wide), one may introduce a new IP- 
option [17] to hold the VSID. This option should be set 
in every fragment of the IP datagram to facilitate VS- 
aware routing. 


Close: Closed file descriptors’ and sockets’ VS affilia- 
tion must be removed. 


Accept: The accept gate is quite complex. It first de- 
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struct service_struct { 


int sid; 
struct service_struct *parent; 
char name [MAX_SERVICE_NAME_LEN] ; 
int precedence; 
// int_or_ptr is either a value or a 
// pointer to the parent’s int_or_ptr 
int_or_ptr process_count; 
int_or_ptr socket_count; 
int_or_ptr byte_count; 
int_or_ptr vtime; 
int_or_ptr majflt; 
int_or_ptr minflt; 
member_struct *processes; 
member_struct *sockets; 
member_struct *services; 
fork_policy_struct fork_policy; 
exec_policy struct exec_policy; ... 
cpu_policy_ struct cpu_policy; 
comm_policy_struct comm_policy; 

}3 


Figure 8: The VS struct 


termines the highest-priority VS among the caller, listen- 
ing socket, and incoming connection. Then the winning 
VS structure is checked for a VS mapping based on the 
incoming IP address and the VS affiliation of the listen- 
socket, process, and incoming connection. The VS affili- 
ation of the incoming connection can only be determined 
if it was initiated by another server with our VS support 
and its VSID is from the global VSID range. The VSID 
is stored in the incoming SYN packet’s IP TOS bits. For 
local accepts, the VS of the incoming connection is 
the connecting socket’s VS affiliation. Both socket and 
receiver may be reclassified. 


The difficulty with accept is that it should not block 
if the first pending connection on the listen queue leads 
to a violation of resource limits. There may be a con- 
nection that can be accepted without violating any VS 
resource limits. Therefore, our implementation scans the 
listen queue for the incoming connection whose VS has 
utilized its resource reservation the least. 


Concurrent Gate Versions: A powerful feature of our 
implementation is to allow multiple versions of a gate 
to be loaded at the same time. Hence, VSs may specify 
which gate version they want to use when their process 
members invoke the corresponding gated system call. 
This way it is possible to eliminate unnecessary checks 
for specific VSs. For example, if fork-ed off processes 
should always inherit their parents’ VS affiliation, it is 
unnecessary to check for a (fork, VSID,) — VSID, 
mapping as is required for general VS classification. 
One can implement one fork gate version that always 
applies the parent’s VS affiliation to the forked child. 
Another example is the accept gate, which is quite 
complex in its general form. In a server-farm setup it 
is likely that incoming service requests are already clas- 
sified by the frontends and that the applications that 
process requests in the backends only need to inherit 
these classifications. This reduces the complexity of 
the backends’ accept gates. We used such an op- 
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Figure 9: VS effect on HTTP throughput 


timized version of the accept gate in our experiments. 
In our experiments incoming requests were classified as 
they were picked up by the HTTP server. Whenever the 
HTTP server relayed work to a shared backend Fast-CGI 
(FCGI) service, the backend FCGI inherited the classifi- 
cation of the requesting HTTP server process. 


5 Evaluation 


We evaluated the performance of the VS architecture 
on a small Web server running on a Dell 450 MHz In- 
tel Pentium II PC with 448 MB RAM and one UDMA 
HDD. The clients, three 300 MHz Pentium II ma- 
chines with 128 MB RAM each, were connected through 
100Mbps Ethernet. We measured the performance of 
Apache 1.3.6 (HTTP 1.1) on this platform running on the 
Linux 2.0.36 kernel. The workload was generated by the 
commercial SpecWeb99 benchmark [19]. SpecWeb99 
attempts to model a realistic workload including 30% 
dynamic requests. The size of the file sets grows linearly 
with the number of simultaneous connections offered to 
the Web site. Therefore, it generally does not completely 
fit into the server’s file cache. Dynamic requests and the 
use of Apache explain the low HTTP throughput of the 
server (ca. 220 ops/s). Since the VS abstraction is an 
application-transparent mechanism, neither applications 
nor libraries had to be modified. The management of the 
VS hierarchy and gate configuration was done from the 
command line using utilities that feed their arguments 
into the appropriate servct]1 call. 


5.1 Baseline Performance 


Basic performance measurements show that the dynamic 
VS classification layer degrades overall system perfor- 
mance only minimally. If we intercept a complex sys- 
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Figure 10: Performance of intercepted and new system calls 


tem call like fork, the overhead of classifying the new 
process is small — only 1.3% — (see Figure 10(b), clas- 
sify). Nevertheless, the raw performance of intercepted 
system calls can decrease significantly if the intercepted 
call is very simple like open. We observed 30% cost 
increase for the open/close pair if the VS affiliation 
changed with every execution of the loop (reclassify) in 
Figure 10(a). Just finding a classification rule (match) 
or not finding one (mismatch) is much cheaper. The 
high relative overhead for simple calls results from the 
almost constant classification overhead. An important 
point shown in Figure 10(a) is that binding processes 
to VSs from user-space (explicit classification) performs 
much worse than kernel-based classification because of 
the system call overhead. Explicit classification requires 
the executing process to classify itself and the resources 
that it uses and creates by calling the servct1 system 
call. In our measurements we compared the performance 
of a sample program using (implicit) classification rules 
against a modified version of the program that explic- 
itly updated affected VS bindings. The performance 
numbers strongly support the use of kernel-based (im- 
plicit) classification. For the sake of completeness, Fig- 
ure 10(c) summarizes the cost of querying VS attributes 
and administering the VS hierarchy. 


To estimate the overall performance impact of the ker- 
nel modifications including scheduler changes, resource 
limit enforcement, and the cost of system call intercep- 
tion, we measured how the performance of the Apache 
HTTP server [14] is affected by the OS changes. Fig- 
ure 9 shows that the VS abstraction affects the system’s 
HTTP performance only up to 2.5%, depending on the 
number of simultaneous client connections. The bi- 
modal shape of the performance loss graph in Figure 9 
can be explained as follows. Apache keeps some spare 
processes alive to serve incoming connections faster. 
Once the number of simultaneous connections offered 
to Apache increases to an extent that there are not al- 
ways enough of these spares, Apache begins to fork 
more connection-handling processes on-demand, which 
explains the increase in overhead up to 80 simultaneous 


connections. Beyond this point, the file system cache hit 
ratio goes down so that the low performance of the file 
system begins to dominate overall system performance, 
thus decreasing the relative impact of our OS changes. 


5.2 Implementing VHs using VSs 


Another series of experiments on Apache shows that 
the VS abstraction may be used to insulate VHs. Un- 
like other applications, Apache itself provides some ba- 
sic resource controls (process count limits) to insulate 
VHs. We studied the insulation properties that Apache 
can provide in comparison with those of VSs. The goal 
was to divide the previously-measured server into two 
VHs of equal capacity. 


In the experiments, two copies of Apache were executed 
on the same host, each listening on its own IP address 
using IP aliasing for the Ethernet interface. Running 
two copies of Apache, each instance can be controlled 
by adjusting the MaxClients directive, which limits 
the number of concurrent sessions for each site. This is 
an effective means of performance insulation if the av- 
erage work per HTTP operation is known for each site. 
Since both sites have their own copy of similar content, 
we could achieve a good division of resources by setting 
the MaxClient directive for the Apache servers to the 
same value. 


To test VS-based insulation, the Apache servers were 
launched as if they were run on their own physical hosts 
(using very large process limits). We created two VSs, 
www and www2, for which we specified the fork clas- 
sification rules: 
(fork, www[112]) 4 (www[112]) 

Each site’s initial ht tpd process was explicitly added to 
its corresponding VS via a simple command line utility: 


$> svcaddprocess <VSID> <PID> 
Each site was given a 50% CPU share. 


In the measurements that are discussed here, Site A was 
offered a constant load of 40 simultaneous connections 
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Figure 11: Performance loss when hosting two sites of equal capacity on one server 


while Site B was offered between 10 and 60 simultane- 
ous connections. We chose these parameters because the 
server saturates — diminishing HTTP throughput gains 
— when offered 80 simultaneous connections. 


Without insulation between the sites, A’s performance 
degrades significantly once the server is offered a to- 
tal of 70 simultaneous connections (A=40, B=30) [see 
Figure 11(a)]. From this point on, B begins to steal 
resources from A, thus contaminating the file cache to 
A’s disadvantage. The lack of insulation can be fixed 
in Apache itself by restricting the maximal number of 
concurrent processes. This comes at the expense of 
some loss of aggregated performance under peak load 
[Figure 11(b)]. This loss is due to the fact that incom- 
ing requests must be rejected when the process limit is 
reached. This queuing phenomenon — for M/M/m/c 
systems described by the Erlang-loss formulas [23] — 
is especially evident when looking at the smaller pro- 
cess count limit (20:20). VS CPU shares eliminate this 
problem. 


Apache’s process limits also fail when background ac- 
tivities compete for CPU time, e.g., monitoring. To sim- 
ulate the effects of background load, ten background 
load generators were invoked. As expected, aggregated 
performance and A’s performance drop significantly if 
Apache’s process limits are used for site insulation. In 
contrast, the VS abstraction keeps A’s performance sta- 
ble since only non-dedicated resource slots (beyond A’s 
and B’s resource limits) are used to process background 
load. Therefore, VS-based insulation performs better 
than Apache’s own support for VHs. 


One may argue that a modified, CPU-share-aware 
Apache could achieve the same quality of insulation. 
VSs obviate the need for modifying applications to get a 
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better handle on performance management. 


Since this experiment did not involve access to any 
shared services and work is relayed only from a parent 
process to its child, Eclipse or RC’s could probably be 
tuned to perform just as well as VSs. Beyond establish- 
ing the competitiveness of the VS approach, the next set 
of experiments focuses on its main contribution. 


5.3 Insulation Despite Service Sharing 


Instead of letting the sites A and B execute CGI scripts 
to serve the advertisement banners (part of the bench- 
mark), a shared, single-threaded Fast-CGI server (FCGI) 
was used. Queuing theory suggests that the impact of 
this shared FCGI will be the worst when (a) it exhibits 
highly variant execution times and (b) a high percentage 
of requests are forwarded to it. Therefore, we modified 
the FCGI to execute a busy wait cycle randomly cho- 
sen between 0 and 10 ms (uniformly distributed), before 
serving incoming requests for advertisement. Further- 
more, the percentage of advertisement banners requests 
was raised from 13% to 30% on each site. Other dy- 
namic requests were eliminated from the benchmark’s 
workload. The Apache sites (A and B) used a TCP con- 
nection to retrieve advertisement from the shared FCGI, 
which was located on the same machine as the two sites. 
Since we used a TCP connection, we could have also 
moved the FCGI to a remote server without breaking 
the VS paradigm. Nevertheless, the remote server would 
have been so underloaded that interference effects would 
not have been easy to observe. Moreover, the time re- 
quired to invoke a remote FCGI would have severely 
limited overall HTTP throughput. The load offered to 
Site A was kept at 30 simultaneous connections while 
the load offered to Site B increased from 10 to 60 simul- 
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Figure 12: A’s performance while increasing load on B 


taneous connections — with the changed dynamic mix, 
the server became saturated at a total of 60 simultaneous 
connections of offered load. 


As in the experiments of the last section, two VSs (www1 
and www2) were created and each was assigned half 
of the machine’s CPU capacity. The first experiment 
(Apache insulation only) executes the FCGI outside the 
VS context of either site so that it could utilize all unused 
server Capacity. 


In the second round (dynamic FCGI-to-VS binding) we 
loaded the additional accept and socket gates to 
police access to the FCGI, which received its requests 
via TCP. The following classification rules were instan- 
tiated: 

(accept, www[1]2], req=www[211])— (www[211]) 


The accept rules cause the FCGI to change its re- 
source binding if it is executing in the VS context 
of www1 (www2) and receives a request from www2 
(www1) to www2 (www1). Moreover, accept reorders 
requests in the order of their VS’s remaining resource 
share as explained in Section 4. The default socket 
rule associates a new socket with its creator’s VS. This 
ensures that requests sent to the shared FCGI will have 
appropriate TOS markings. To establish a baseline for 
optimal insulation, we replicated the FCGI script in each 
VS context (replicated FCGI). This cannot be done in 
real setups because many applications are not designed 
to be replicated. 


As Figure 12 shows, sharing the FCGI without the ac- 
cept gate breaks the insulation between sites A and B 
(Apache insulation only); the performance of Site A de- 
creases rapidly as the load on Site B increases. This ef- 
fect can be traced back to the contention for the shared 
FCGI. With the accept gate (dynamic FCGI-to-VS 
binding), the performance of Site A drops at a much 
slower, nearly the pace for replicated FCGI. The bene- 
fit of using the accept gate is a performance improve- 


ment for the well-behaved site (well-behaved means that 
its clients do not overload the site) of approximately 60% 
under maximal load. Further experiments show that the 
accept gate for dynamic VS bindings performs al- 
most as well as if the shared service were replicated for 
each VS (replicated FCGI). The ill-behaved Site B suf- 
fers from overloading its CPU share. This results in a 
10% loss of aggregated performance compared to the 
ideal case of a replicated FCGI under peak load. The 
reason for this is that the ill-behaved site uses its re- 
sources mainly on serving static HTTP requests. Only 
when the number of queued-up FCGI requests is large 
will its FCGI requests be processed. During those times 
Site B operates mostly sequentially. 


Without changing Apache this problem could not have 
been solved using RC’s or any other approach presented 
in Section 2, because the resource binding for the FCGI 
must be dynamic, assuming it cannot be replicated. 


6 Conclusions 


We demonstrated that VSs are an effective, application- 
transparent resource management abstraction when sub- 
services are shared across business clients. Furthermore, 
our implementation showed that VSs can be integrated 
into an off-the-shelf OS without incurring much addi- 
tional overhead. To manage VSs, a limited understand- 
ing of the managed applications suffices. In particular, 
one needs to know how services and sub-services inter- 
act. On the basis of these knowledge, the VS architecture 
transparently and dynamically updates the VS binding 
for service activities and thereby their resource bindings. 


VSs are shown to be able to emulate the VH abstrac- 
tion. Furthermore, we have shown that VSs provide 
sound insulation between competing services in spite of 
shared sub-services. ASPs who multiplex hardware and 
software resources among their business clients, benefit 
greatly from the proposed solution. Given the great in- 
terest in the outsourcing market, future versions of com- 
mercial resource management approaches such as WLM 
or Sun Resource Manager, will consider the interfer- 
ence caused by shared services between otherwise well- 
insulated services. They may use VS tracking to mini- 
mize this interference, thus improving resource manage- 
ment for multi-tier services significantly. 


Since the VS architecture is extensible, one may choose 
only a small set of classification mechanisms and lim- 
ited configuration options for gates. This allows a staged 
integration of VS tracking into off-the-shelf OS’s. VS 
can also be integrated easily by putting the classification 
rules into a separate look-up table. Then a VS descriptor 
reduces to a RC or Reservation Domain. Therefore, it is 
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possible to augment RC’s or Eclipse to provide VS-like 
dynamic resource bindings by introducing a classifica- 
tion table and intercepting the VS relevant system calls. 


In spite of the overall acceptable performance of our ex- 
perimental implementation, there is still sufficient room 
for improvement. To speed up classification in a com- 
mercial OS, filtering and classification should be tightly 
integrated into the intercepted system calls as opposed to 
simply placing call-back hooks inside system call code 
— calling an empty C function on a 300MHz AMD 
K6 already takes 9s. A tighter integration would also 
avoid duplicate lookups of processes, file descriptors, 
etc., once to execute the system call and another time 
to execute classification. 


The primary remaining issue in insulating co-hosted 
sites from each other using VSs is file cache man- 
agement. To improve insulation, each disk-bound VS 
should be equipped with its own file cache [5]. To ac- 
complish this goal, the inodes in the file cache must 
be tagged with their VS affiliation. Furthermore, one 
must limit the total number of inodes in the file cache 
for each VS. If an inode is shared by two or more VSs 
it should retain the tag of the highest priority VS that 
is using it. Otherwise, priority inversion would result. 
Although easy to describe, this feature requires substan- 
tial changes to the structure of the file cache. Never- 
theless, content servers with very large inode working 
sets would benefit from such insulation. It is possible 
that this eliminates the small performance degradation 
of the well-behaved site in Figure 12. 
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Abstract 
Mobile computers often benefit from software which adapts to their location. For example, a computer might 
be backed up when at the office, or the default printer might always be a nearby one. In many existing 
systems, location-triggered actions are only possible for specific applications or with special infrastructure. 
This paper describes /cron, a system which supports user-configurable actions triggered on change in location 
or other events common to mobile computers. Key features of /cron are its use of existing clues for location 
information and mapping low-level location information into user-sensible terms. Lcron uses a number of 
existing sources of location such as network connection and base station ID, allowing it to work without 
special hardware or GPS receivers. We map sources of low-level information such as IP address and 
latitude/longitude into user-meaningful logical locations. We describe the design, implementation and our 


experiences with this system. 


1 Introduction 


Laptop computers are widely used today at home, at the 
office, and on the road. With such computers, location- 
aware programs could simplify a number of common 
tasks. Reminders can be sent to a user when a location is 
reached (“feed the cat when you get home”). Location- 
aware queueing is easy (“print this job when I’m at 
work’’). System defaults can be updated when a location 
is reached (“print to the printer in room 232 when I’m at 
work’’). Replicated or cached data can be refreshed when 
convenient (“back up my hard disk when I have a good 
network connection’’). 

One of the reasons location-aware software has seen 
relatively little use is the perception that it requires 
special hardware or software. Pioneering work with 
the Xerox PARCTAB [11] and the ORL Active Badge 
system [14] took place in the context of office-wide 
wireless infrared networks which provide location infor- 
mation. These and other systems [17, 2, 4] proposed new 
frameworks for location-reactive software. 

Lack of general-purpose location-aware software is 
surprising given the wide availability of portable com- 
puters and the increasing availability of wireless net- 
working. Although some specialized applications such 
as mail and printing include some location awareness 
(perhaps queueing messages or print jobs until a network 
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or server becomes available), these servers are usually 
custom designed. As a result they may have duplicative 
or limited detection mechanisms and rarely support user- 
controlled detection and actions. 


This paper examines a system which uses widely 
available hardware sources of location and existing soft- 
ware interfaces to provide user-configurable, location- 
triggered actions. We use wired (typically Ethernet) 
attachment points, but we also can use wireless base- 
station identifiers or GPS if available. We support 
easy user configuration by mapping low-level sources 
of location into user-meaningful tags and by expanding 
existing mechanisms to specify events in time to also 
specify events in space. Our model for general events 
is based on the cron and at programs widely used in 
Unix and recently available in Microsoft Windows with 
packages such as the Norton Program Scheduler and 
Microsoft System Agents. We believe that there is 
substantial benefit to adding a notion of location to user- 
configurable scheduling. 


The main contribution of this paper are experiences 
with what kinds of high-level location information are 
relevant to mobile users, and how we can generate this 
information from widely available, low-level sources. In 
the examples above, concepts such as “work”, “home” 
and “fast network” may not directly correspond to 
sources of physical geographic location such as GPS. 
The triggered-event model we describe is actually more 
general, supporting actions triggered on arbitrary events 
such as current power status. Finally, we describe our 
experiences using this tool. 
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Although we see location awareness as the primary 
application for our work, location is actually one instance 
of more general event awareness. In addition to location, 
laptop users often wish to respond to other system events 
such as power constraints (“power is low, so shut down 
the wireless network and don’t scan for viruses now’’). 
Other events may arise from the interaction of systems 
(“remind me to ask ‘what’s new’ when I next meet a 
particular colleague”). Our system generalizes to support 
actions triggered from arbitrary events such as these. 

In a broader sense, we see this paper as one step 
in understanding the question raised by the Dataman 
project at Rutgers: “what if location were a first-class 
operating-system concept, much as time is now?” [6]. 


2 Using Location Information 


To understand the requirements of /cron, this section 
considers what tasks might be simplified if they were 
triggered based on location and other events. From these 
tasks we generalize what kinds of location information 
are important to users. 

In the introduction we identified a number of user 
tasks that would benefit from location information. We 
believe that many of the tasks which would benefit 
from location awareness require a much more refined 
definition of location than simple physical location as 
provided by GPS. Table 1 breaks these examples into 
several classes. Although some tasks depend on physical 
location, many tasks depend on hardware or some 
external computing capability. Other tasks should occur 
when another user (or other moving object) happens to 
be present. Finally, across each of these categories, a 
task could depend on a specific or a generic resource. 

Some examples make these dimensions clearer. For a 
generic physical location, one might want to be reminded 
to drop off a shirt when one is near the next dry cleaners, 
where any cleaners is acceptable. Later one might want 
to be reminded to pick that shirt up when near that 
particular cleaners. 

In today’s mobile computing environment, location 
aware tasks are often hardware or device specific. 
Printing is one example. Network access to replicate 
or back up data or send mail are common examples. 
Again, these examples may be specific (backup my 
computer when connected by a high-speed network to 
our company’s backup server) or generic (send mail 
when next connected to the Internet). 

Some may argue that ubiquitous wireless networking 
may eliminate this class of jobs. Why queue mail if 
you’re always connected to the network? Although 
we believe that connectivity will reduce these needs, 
cost and especially power constraints may limit use of 
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otherwise available networking. 

Leron is most useful for systems which connect to 
several different networks, but it is also useful for con- 
nection and disconnection to a single network. Detection 
of network reconnection can be used to trigger events 
such as sending queued mail or synchronization of a 
disconnected file system [7]. 

Finally, although we have focused on location-aware 
job scheduling, other events map well into the /cron 
model. For example, computers often do periodic 
housekeeping (defragmenting a disk, checking for vi- 
ruses, indexing mail); on a possibly power-constrained 
laptop these tasks are best scheduled when not running 
on battery power (when “at” the “AC-powered” virtual 
location). We have recently added power-triggered 
events and are currently investigating how useful /cron 
is for general events. 


3 System Location 


The first step in location awareness is identifying sources 
of location information. This section considers three 
potential sources of location information: the global 
positioning satellite (GPS) network, physical network 
conditions, and reports of base-stations in wireless 
networks. 

GPS receivers provide an obvious source of location 
information. With recent price reductions (at the time of 
writing US$100-200 receivers are not uncommon), GPS 
receivers seem increasingly attractive. GPS receivers 
work in most open areas, but they have limited use in 
buildings or other areas of limited reception. Unfortu- 
nately, power consumption and antenna space may be 
inconvenient for some portable computer users. Also, 
GPS accuracy is both a help and a hindrance. On one 
hand, GPS locations are too detailed for direct use. How 
many people know the latitude and longitude of their 
office? On the other hand, current accuracy of GPS 
receivers is not sufficient to place a user in the room of a 
building without additional processing. 

For computers which are frequently networked, the 
wired network infrastructure itself can provide location 
information. Portable computers may be assigned 
different IP addresses and routers (or different mobile 
IP addresses [9]) depending on where they are. By 
monitoring the network attachment we can determine 
where the computer is. The opposite of GPS accuracy, 
networks attachments only vaguely specify physical 
location (somewhere on a given IP subnet'). However, 
if location-dependent jobs often require the network (for 
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constraint uniqueness example 
physical location specific 
physical location generic 
device specific 
device generic 
other users specific 
other users generic 


other events 


remind me to get shirts at the cleaners 

what will the weather be here, tomorrow 

print this document to the printer with my letterhead 
send this message when connected to a network 
remind me when I see a particular person 

send the next meetings agenda to everyone in this room 
scan for viruses when not running on battery power 


Table 1: Several classes of location-aware tasks. 


example, computer backup), network attachment may be 
more relevant than GPS-measured physical location. 

Wireless networking too can provide location infor- 
mation. Most wireless protocols support multiple base 
stations or cells. If these systems know their physical 
location and can report it to the /cron, then both network 
connectivity and physical location can be determined. 

One important implementation issue moderates lo- 
cation detection. First, although one would like to 
detect location changes exactly, in some circumstances 
polling is required. Sometimes change-in-location is 
impossible to detect at the device level, for example 
with GPS where the data is continuous. In addition, 
there may be no operating system or driver support to 
trigger cron when a location is changed. (For example, 
laptops with built-in Ethernet will not generate PCCard 
eject events, and most Ethernet drivers do not trigger 
user-programs on loss of carrier.) In these cases we 
must poll location periodically, possibly using battery 
unnecessarily. Fortunately it is often possible to trigger 
cron only when location changes. For example, PCCard 
insertion events often correspond with network changes. 

A more difficult issue is that, although these ap- 
proaches work well at detecting arrival at a new location, 
the actions that can occur on departure from a location 
are more limited. Departure can be identified by lack 
of a network connection, but this time is too late for 
actions that require the network. For example, the 
policy of “fetch my mail just before I leave work” 
cannot be directly implemented. An analgous problem 
exists when caching data stored on removable disks, 
suggesting two solutions. We can either require users 
to inform the operating system of an impending change, 
or we could use computer-controlled eject mechanisms 
for PCcards. Since no such hardware exists currently, 
software approaches are required. 


4 Mapping From System to User 
Location 


Although we have identified a number of ways a 


system will directly measure location, these approaches 
are often too low-level for typical users. We believe that 
one key to useful location awareness is a mapping from 
low- to user-level information, much as the domain name 
system maps from 32-bit IP addresses to human-friendly 
hostnames. 

As examples of this mapping, consider GPS and 
network location. GPS receivers report latitude and 
longitude. Because of measurement accuracy, a user 
must specify “within 100m of this lat/lon”, instead of 
“at this lat/lon”. For many, lat/lon are as difficult to 
manage as IP addresses, so another level of mapping 
should allow “at ISI’ or “near USC” rather than “within 
100m of 33.97988N, 118.43994W”. Similar examples 
apply to network location. Few users remember what 
network segment or router they use, but “on the network 
I use at USC” is obvious. 

Although high-level mappings simplify location de- 
scription, it is also important to match location de- 
scription to the task mix. “At ISI’ could mean “when 
connected to the high-speed ISI network” to do backups, 
“when connected to any ISI network” to print a docu- 
ment, or “when physically near ISI” to send a reminder 
message. A flexible mapping mechanism can make these 
distinctions visible. We believe a larger user-base is 
required to understand how important these distinctions 
are. 


5 Lcron Implementation 


This section summarizes several aspects of /cron imple- 
mentation, including how location is specified and how 
changes are detected. 


5.1 Basecron 


Leron is implemented as a modification of an exist- 
ing cron implementation and several helper programs. 
We based Icron on Geoff Kuenning’s implementation 
xcron [8]. Although other freely available cron imple- 
mentations are more widely used, xcron had several fea- 
tures important to us for mobile use. Xcron is aware that 
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computers may be turned off or suspended; it optionally 
runs jobs scheduled during down-time when the system 
next starts. Xcron also includes integrated support for 
delayed one-shot jobs (“art jobs’), simplifying support 
for location-aware at services. Finally, xcron supports 
both the traditional crontab format (table driven with 
one column per field) and a newer format without strict 
columns. The newer format uses context to interpret the 
time specification, so “1:00” means to run at | a.m. daily. 


5.2 Specifying location 


Easy user configuration of event-triggered actions is a 
goal of [cron. We accomplish this by adding an “event” 
field to the existing crontab file format. A user’s crontab 
file lists the commands that are to be executed on user’s 
behalf at specified times on specified dates. The new 
field specifies that events should be executed when a 
particular location is reached or a particular event occurs. 
Actions can be triggered either periodically when at a 
location, or only when that location is first reached. 

A sample crontab with location-triggered jobs appears 
in Figure 1. The optional location field begins with the 
“@” sign. In this example, we fetch mail 3 times a 
day when at home but every 20 minutes when at work 
and when we first connect to the work network; these 
entries have both time and location specifications. Other 
events are triggered only when we first arrive at location. 
The “m” flag and lack of a time specification indicates 
this behavior. An example is setting the default printer 
to vary depending on where we are. Finally, when we 
connect to the work network and are powered we run 
a program to back up the portable computer. (We have 
implemented and regularly use all but the ability to “and” 
together multiple events.) 

We have also modified xcron’s at program to provide 
a similar event specification. Users can schedule jobs “at 
8pm @home”. 


5.3. Location sources and detection 


Our primary source of location information is network 
connectivity. We examined GPS receivers as an addi- 
tional source of information, but most location-aware 
applications we wanted to schedule depended on network 
connectivity, so GPS receiver cost, size, and power 
requirements limited its use. We also map battery power 
into /cron as an example non-location events. 

To sense network location we measure what networks 
are currently configured and map either the gateway 
host or the network IP address and mask to a user- 
sensible location (as described in the next section). Cur- 
rently we sense network attachments with the “netstat 
-rn”’ command. Hosts with dynamically assigned IP 
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addresses (with DHCP, for example) may not have stable 
addresses, so we primarily use gateway addresses to 
identify location. 

We can detect location changes both by polling and 
triggered notification. Triggered notification avoids the 
delay and constant (if low) overhead of polling. We 
use triggering as our primary means of detecting discrete 
locations. Over time we have used two ways to detect 
change in our system (a laptop running the RedHat 
distribution of Linux). Originally we detected change 
to network connectivity with a one-line addition to the 
PCCard- and PPP-configuration scripts that are used with 
our system. This line informs cron of location change 
after a new network is started. More recently (since 
RedHat 6.0) we have used the operating system’s built-in 
ability to signal jobs when the network changes. 

We also implement polling as a secondary mechanism 
to detect location changes. To implement polling, a 
non-location-specific cron job periodically checks the 
system’s location, noticing and acting on any changes. 
The polling interval can be selected to trade off re- 
sponsiveness and overhead; by default we poll every 
10 minutes. Polling is required for events which are 
continuous in value, such as GPS data and battery power. 
Polling is disabled if continuous events are not needed 
and triggering is possible. 

We recently added support to detect power transitions 
(between AC and battery power) as an event. Ric Faith 
and Avery Pennarun’s apm daemon triggers a program 
when power mode changes. We wrote a small stub 
that maps these events in to /cron events. Support for 
different classes of events like this motivates support for 
the ability to “and” events together (when powered and 
network connected). 


5.4 


In addition to specifying which actions are triggered in 
response to particular events, users should also be able 
to specify how location is defined. As discussed in 
Section 4, system-measured location information is not 
always appropriate for direct user consumption. Leron 
therefore employs a mapping function from system to 
user locations. 

We have experimented with two ways to implement 
this mapping. Originally mapping was done with a 
short Perl program which filters raw locations into user- 
sensible ones. We chose to implement mapping as a 
program rather than through a table to increase flexibility. 
Networks might map gateway names into locations, 
while GPS data might be mapped based on physical 
proximity or more detailed topological understanding. 

Since currently these capabilities are not widely used, 
we have replaced it with a table driven mapping (from 


Mapping from system to user 
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m @net:home set_default_printer home_lp 
- 7,13,20:00 @net:home fetchmail 

m @net:work set_default_printer pslld_d 
- :0-59/20 @net:work fetchmail 

m @net:work fetchmail 

m @power:battery enable_hard_disk_spindown 
m @power:ac disable_hard_disk_spindown 
m @net:work&&power:ac backup_disk 


Figure 1: A sample crontab specification with location-specific commands. (Unlike standard Unix cron, Icron’s 
first field is list of flags, defaulted fields may be omitted, and the @ field specifies location constraints.) 


128..9'1607 te% 
126:249228'33 isi-netwave 
128 <125'187.254 usc 

128.9 .97.32 home 

AB od ues do ppp 

L266! alt Os LOO ppp 


Figure 2: A mapping table from gateways to user- 
level locations. 


gateway to logical name) that is easier to configure. 
Figure 2 shows a sample mapping and illustrates that 
in some cases multiple low-level locations may map to 
the same logical location (ppp, in this case). Since 
mapping is user-dependent we plan on a simple tool 
which associates the current system location (based on 
one or more low-level criteria) with a user location. 


6 Experiences using [cron 


Leron has been used by a few researchers at ISI since 
January 1998. Our users have different levels of network 
connectivity. At the low-end, one user’s laptop attaches 
to a single network. At the other end, one user regularly 
uses four networks in three different physical locations 
(ISI, USC, and home). This section briefly describes our 
experiences developing and using /cron. 


6.1 User environment 


In Section 2 we described and classified a number of 
location-dependent tasks. We have considered /cron for 
four classes of day-to-day tasks: 


e File replication and e-mail transfer 
e Configuration of system environment 
e Alarm service 


e User-interface teleporting [10] 


We currently use /cron for first three tasks on a daily 
basis. We have also experimented with user-interface 
teleporting (automatically bringing up a copy of running 
applications on a nearby display). 

None of these applications are new: file-replication [7, 
5], automatic system configuration [3, 16, 12], location- 
specific alarms [16, 12], and teleporting [10] have been 
experimented with before. The advantage of /cron is 
that now these applications can be easily deployed by 
users without the need for any extensive supporting 
infrastructure. 


A common and effective use of /cron is for file 
replication and e-mail transfer. Since e-mail is often 
timely, it is helpful to immediately send or fetch queued 
messages upon connection. In addition, periodic e- 
mail retrieval is easily configurable with /cron. User- 
customization is helpful here; the importance of timely e- 
mail delivery can be weighed against battery constraints 
(when connected by a wireless network) and tolls (when 
connected from home via a metered service). This level 
of configuration would be difficult or impossible with the 
simpler retrieval models of most typical e-mail packages. 


File replication poses similar problems. Automatic 
file backup is important to a safe environment. Lcron 
triggers this backup periodically when connected to a fast 
network. 


For both e-mail and file backup we had previously 
employed customized systems of polling. To avoid 
draining laptop power we previously polled for the laptop 
from a server machine. Although functional, this system 
was not easy to change and required configuration on 
multiple machines. Replacing this system with /cron 
simplified configuration and concentrated it on the laptop 
under user control. As a result of these simplifications 
we automated cases that before were not considered 
important enough to justify the effort (for example, 
occational but automatic retreival of mail from secondary 
mailboxes), or were not feasible (immediately fetching 
mail on connection). 


Examples of location-dependent system configuration 
are selecting a default printer and telephone dialing. We 
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wrote a small program which changes the definition of a 
particular printer entry when the laptop arrives at a new 
location. Users can thus set their default printer to the 
printer called “nearest” to print to a location-dependent 
nearby printer. Similarly different locations have differ- 
ent context for telephone dialing (area codes, handling 
of extensions, and telephone interface). Our telephone 
auto-dialer supports these options; /cron allows us to 
automatically select between them as we do for printers. 
Other location-dependent tasks similar to these can be 
completed automatically using /cron. 

A third example application we experimented with is 
a location-based notification service. Users can record 
“reminder messages” which are sent as e-mail when a 
given location or time is reached. In other cases delayed 
actions have proven useful (for example, downloading a 
file when next connected to the net). 

We also experimented with teleporting in /cron. First 
done in the VNC system [10], teleporting is the idea 
that a user’s existing applications should move trans- 
parently to the nearest, most capable display. We 
have experimented both with VNC teleporting and a 
weaker form where new sessions of a set of applications 
are automatically begun on a nearby display when a 
network connection is made. Both have been useful, 
although automatic teleporting is not always desirable 
(for example, when the laptop is only briefly connected 
to send and receive mail). 

From our experiments with /cron the primary benefit 
is the automation of day-to-day tasks that were difficult 
or not warranted beforehand. In some cases of e- 
mail retrieval /cron replaced manual requests. In 
others it replaced older, less capable and more compli- 
cated retrieval mechanisms based on application-specific 
polling. Finally, the simplicity of /cron configuration 
supported additional uses. Prior arrangements required 
configuration on multiple machines to avoid polling 
from the power-constrained laptop; /cron simplified 
configuration by allowing all configuration to take place 
on the laptop. 


6.2 Development environment 


Leron was developed under SunOS and several versions 
of RedHat Linux. Based on xcron, it inherits that 
system’s portability. Our primary platform has been 
loptops running various versions of RedHat Linux. Other 
than small OS changes to collect location formation are 
specific to RedHat Linux, the core of /cron is portable to 
any Unix platform. 

In early versions of RedHat Linux, small changes 
to the base operating system’s network configuration 
scripts are required to allow /cron to avoid polling. We 
made 4 lines of modification to RedHat Linux’s PCCard 
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and PPP scripts (no other OS changes were required). 
These are not necessary with more recent versions (since 
RedHat 6.0). 

We found one hardware limitation: we detect network 
configuration based on PCCard insertion and removal. 
One laptop included a built-in Ethernet adaptor that 
lacked these events. Polling the network for carrier can 
work around this problem; another approach would be 
to modify the network driver to allow an application to 
detect changes in the Ethernet carrier. 

Our experiences with /cron development suggest that 
it should be easily portable to other versions of Unix. 
Periodic polling (perhaps at 5 minute intervals) can be 
used to detect network change, but we expect that direct 
detection with small changes will often be a possible 
optimization. 


7 Related work 


Leron builds on three areas of related work. First, 
groups such as the Dataman project, Xerox PARC, and 
and the Olivetti and Oracle Research Lab have looked 
at general ways location awareness changes system 
behavior. Second, a number of groups have looked at 
how to modify actions to consider location information. 
Finally, several special purpose systems have developed 
custom approaches to watch for location changes. 

Our work was inspired by the Dataman project’s 
question of “how would system software change if 
location were a first-class operating-system concept” [6]. 
The Dataman project has looked at how mobility affects 
network transport (mobile IP) and multicast (geographic 
messaging). We apply their proposition in a very real 
sense by considering the use of location in existing 
approaches to task scheduling. 

Xerox PARC’s work in ubiquitous computing [16] 
through systems such as the PARCTAB [15] pioneered 
location-aware computing. Their work in context- 
aware computing described systems similar in function 
to Icron [12, 11]. Leron builds upon this work by 
describing how multiple, commonly available of location 
information (such as network connections and GPS 
information) can be mapped to user-relevant locations. 

Schilit, Adams, and Want classify context-aware 
computing along two axes (see Figure 2 from [11]) based 
on whether the task at hand is performing information 
retrieval or command execution and whether it is done 
manually or automatically. By this classification /cron 
is automatic (not manual) and supports commands (not 
information), thus falling into the “context-triggered 
actions” quadrant. However, we have shown how 
context-triggered actions in /cron allows us to implement 
contextual commands (for example, printing to the 
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manual 


information proximate selection/contextual info 
contextual commands 


command 


automatic 
auto contextual reconfig 
contextual-triggered actions 


Table 2: Schilit, Adams, and Want’s classification of context-aware computing (from [11]). 


nearest printer) and automatic contextual reconfiguration 
(for example, by automatically replicating data), thus 
providing some support for some kinds of context- 
aware applications which are not directly supported. 
We believe that the final quadrant (manual information 
retrieval) is best solved with other work such as location- 
aware web-browsers [1, 13]. 

Location dependent information such as nearest 
restaurant, availability of space in the nearest parking 
lot or local weather information can best be retrieved 
on-demand by location-aware web-browsers. On the 
contrary /cron mainly targets those location dependent 
tasks whose timely execution on location change is 
important for proper functioning of the system. However 
Icron could also be used for automatic information 
retrieval by scheduling an information retrieval task to 
be executed at different locations. Lcron thus gives users 
explicit control over the nature and contents of location- 
dependent information to be retrieved in contrast to 
the limited set of information available to the users of 
location-aware web browser. 


8 Future work 


There are several directions for future work. Our primary 
sources of location come from network attachments; 
additional experience with other sources would be help- 
ful. Exposing the cells of a cellular network might 
be attractive since that information is already available. 
Wider use of GPS information would also be useful. 

Improvements in mapping arbitrary events into /cron 
would also be helpful. We are currently developing 
and experimenting with mapping changes in power 
consumption to events; more experience here would be 
helpful. 

Currently /cron focuses on one variable: what happens 
as the system changes state by moving around or losing 
power. Some location-aware applications have more so- 
phisticated requirements. For example, reminders could 
be triggered when two people are co-located assumes 
multiple moving objects, or actions triggered when at 
a location and AC-powered. Work in active badges 
suggests that these kinds of interactions can be provided 
by periodically broadcasting presence information to the 
local area. Refinement of this idea in /cron remains 
future work. 


Leron currently uses a table-driven approach to specify 
event triggers. This tabular approach is easy for users but 
can limit specification flexibility. For example, it’s easy 
to take actions at particular times if connected, but not 
easy to schedule a job at a connection and then at regular 
intervals after that time. Whether the limitations of this 
fairly rigid structure is a problem in many situations 
remains to be seen. We work around this problem with 
hourly polling through a helper program. Possibly a 
better solution is to specify events triggers through a 
programming language (as we map from system to user 
locations) and to use a front-end to construct program 
statements for simple cases. 


9 Conclusions 


We have described /cron, a system supporting user- 
configurable actions in response to location- and event- 
triggers. It has two key features: first, it uses existing 
sources of information, such as wired and wireless 
networking information, to determine location. Second, 
its approach at mapping these low-level sources of 
location and other events to user-sensible terms. Our 
experiences with /cron suggest that it achieves its goal of 
simplifying user-triggered actions in response to location 
changes and other events, and that this simplification 
allows much broader automation of location-triggered 
actions than alternatives. 
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Distributed Computing: Moving from CGI to CORBA 
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Abstract 
In this paper, we document the evolution of a banner ad delivery system from a simple CGI script written in Perl 
running on a single host into a distributed computing application using CORBA. 


While CORBA has an established history in the enterprise-computing world, it is only recently that the Open- 
Source® community has begun to embrace it. Starting without any RPC programming experience, it took Target- 
Net a little less than half a year to integrate CORBA into the Apache web server and convert all their CGI programs 
into CORBA servers. 


Performance of the system increased from 50 transactions per second to over 400 per second. Thanks to the cross- 
platform capabilities of CORBA, future components can be developed on virtually any operating system and pro- 
gramming language. By adding inexpensive servers, the capacity of the system scales in a near-linear fashion. 
Most importantly, the switch to CORBA didn’t require a change of operating system or development environment — 
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everything runs on a free operating system using OpenSource components. 


Introduction 

In 1997, TargetNet built and deployed “The Datacom 
Ad Network”, a banner ad delivery system. The CGI 
script that selected and delivered ads was written in 
Perl, ran on a Pentium 200 machine, and could deliver 
just one ad per second. Rewriting in C and migration 
to faster processors took performance to 10 ads per 
second, then 30, then 50. Further optimization proved 
futile: we had reached the CGI performance barrier. 


Increasing performance by adding processors or hosts 
was not feasible: the architecture of the existing deliv- 
ery system was limited to running on a single host, and 
was single-threaded. Worse, the code used a large 
number of flat files on disk, and so spent a large per- 
centage of its time performing system calls or waiting 
for file locks. Increasing processor power provided a 
brief respite, but we could not afford to upgrade server 
hardware forever. 


To remain competitive, ad delivery performance 
needed to increase to roughly 400 ads per second plus 
allow for multiple hosts to share the load of the net- 
work. It was clear that a new architecture was required 
that could overcome the limitations of standard CGI 
scripts. The base requirements of the new system were 
laid down before any research began. The new system 
would have to: 


- offer single host performance several times that of 
the existing CGI script. 


- utilize a distributed computing model without arbi- 
trary limits on the number of hosts. 


- allow multiple hosts to share the network load, 
preferably with load balancing and redundancy. 


- be called from a web browser like a CGI script but 
without the inherent limitations of CGI. 


- scale to handle anticipated growth over the next 
four to five years without major architectural 
changes. 


- allow gradual integration of commercial hardware 
and software without massive re-coding. 


Most importantly, the system had to be cost effective. 
Our server platform was Apache running on FreeBSD, 
and all software in use was either freely available or 
developed in-house. While commercial solutions to 
our problem existed (Oracle Parallel Server running on 
a commercial UNIX), financial constraints dictated that 
we find a free solution or develop one in-house. 
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Breaking the CGI speed barrier 

The problem of CGI performance is not new. Over the 
last several years, many solutions that remove the 
forked-CGI bottleneck from web applications have 
come to light. 


CGI enhancement wrappers like [FASTCGI] allow an 
existing CGI script (especially those written in inter- 
preted languages like Perl) to run much faster and re- 
main resident between invocations. Still, these wrap- 
pers extend the existing CGI standard, sacrificing flexi- 
bility for compatibility. They are limited, naturally, to 
tasks that you would usually use a CGI script for. 
Other client/server tasks need to be addressed sepa- 
rately. 


Integrating the functionality of a CGI script directly 
into the web server provides the benefits of a CGI 
wrapper, and gives developers access to the internals of 
the web server. Not only does this technique share the 
same limitations as CGI wrapper toolkits, but develop- 
ers have to lock themselves into a particular web server 
architecture, choosing to develop an ISAPI, NSAPI, or 
Apache module. Similarities between these architec- 
tures are few: moving a complex module from one web 
server product to another could require a complete re- 
write. 


Clustered compr‘ing solutions promise transparent 
scalability siriply by adding hosts. Unfortunately, most 
clustering systems are commercial, costly, and tied to a 
particular line of hardware (though there are alterna- 
tives, such as Beowulf clusters running on Linux). 
Using commodity hardware would have addressed the 
cost issue, but would have required us to switch from 
FreeBSD to Linux. In doing so we would be giving up 
the significant investment we already had in FreeBSD 
servers and knowledgeable personnel. In short, we felt 
that the immediate benefits of clustering were out- 
weighed by the commitment that one has to make to a 
particular vendor and/or operating system. 


Remote Procedure Call (RPC) solutions do not share 
the aforementioned limitations. Most RPC solutions 
are available for multiple operating systems and hard- 
ware. They are abstracted from the application layer, 
and do not require adherence to one vendor’s API. As 
it is not directly tied to the CGI model, RPC can be 
used to replace traditional client/server applications as 
well. The only issue surrounding RPC is which archi- 
tecture to use. 


ONC RPC, developed by Sun Microsystems, is already 
in wide use on UNIX® systems. ONC RPC is at the 
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heart of NIS, NIS+ and NFS. The limitations of the 
original ONC RPC have been documented and ex- 
ploited for as long as they have been in use. ONC 
RPC+ addresses many of these limitations and provides 
for encrypted communication but is not as widely 
available as the original implementation. 


The Distributed Computing Environment (DCE) from 
the Open Group provides almost every distributed 
computing tool one could need, but is as complex as it 
is complete. Suited best for large projects, the admini- 
stration of DCE can be a monumental task. Only one 
free implementation of DCE is available, limiting im- 
provement through vendor competition. 


We found many of the elements we required in RPC, 
but we did not find an implementation that provided all 
of them in one package. We attempted to build our 
own middleware, without much success. The issues 
that undoubtedly plagued the developers of ONC RPC 
and DCE proved too much for our small team of devel- 
opers. Returning to the research arena, we began to 
look at CORBA. 


We had dismissed CORBA early in the design phase, 
believing it to be geared towards enterprise computing 
and unsuitable for our use. An in-depth examination 
showed promise. CORBA offered everything that we 
were looking for: unlimited cross-platform capability, 
several free implementations, and an aggressive devel- 
opment model that promises to keep the technology 
alive in the future. As discussed in [MODZ97], 
CORBA also offers features not found in RPC or DCE, 
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Figure 1: the CORBA Infrastructure 
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including interface portability, dynamic interface invo- 
cation and platform independent data types. Only one 
question remained: how easy would CORBA be to in- 
tegrate into a system built solely from OpenSource soft- 
ware and in-house code? 


Back to School 

The first order of business was to learn about CORBA. 
Starting with no more than a conceptual understanding 
of RPC mechanisms, we needed to deliver a proof-of- 
concept application in short order. To learn about 
CORBA, the best place to start is the Object Manage- 
ment Group[OMG]. The OMG produces the CORBA 
specification, but unlike ONC RPC and DCE, does not 
provide an implementation. This distinction prevents 
the specification group from monopolizing the imple- 
mentation. 


CORBA allows applications to communicate with each 
other, without regard to where they are located, the 
operating system they run on, or the programming lan- 
guage they were developed in. CORBA allows the 
developer to concentrate on the function that the appli- 
cation performs as opposed to the mundane details of 
protocol design and network transport. At the heart of 
a CORBA application is the ORB, or Object Request 
Broker. The ORB is responsible for intercepting client 
calls for remote methods, locating the host that pro- 
vides the implementation of that method and the pack- 
aging of parameters and return values over the wire. 
The OMG also specifies the Internet Inter-Orb Protocol 
(IIOP), which is protocol that ORBs use to talk to each 
other. Figure 1 (from the OMG’s web site) illustrates 
the architecture. 


CORBA allows clients and servers to be written in any 
programming language for which a CORBA mapping 
has been defined. To create a CORBA server, the pro- 
cedures and methods of the application are described 
using the Interface Description Language (IDL), which 
is roughly analogous to a C++ class definition. The 
OMG specifies both the syntax of IDL and the mapping 
from IDL data types to language specific data types. 
Presently, there are language mappings for C, C++, 
Ada, COBOL, Java, Smalltalk and Python. There are 
several independent language mappings for Perl, 
though they have yet to be ratified by the OMG. 


An IDL compiler (part of the CORBA development 
environment) is used to create language-specific code 
from an IDL definition by generating client-side stubs 
and server-side skeletons. When writing a server, you 
add your implementation code to the generated skele- 
tons. When writing a client, you call the functions 
from the generated client stubs. In either case, the fin- 
ished binary is linked against a CORBA runtime object, 
usually in the form of a shared library or DLL. 


Choosing an ORB 

At the onset of this project, TargetNet’s server base 
consisted of FreeBSD machines running on Intel hard- 
ware. The number of freely available ORBs is signifi- 
cantly lower than those available for commercial UNIX 
systems or for Windows. 


Our ideal ORB would support both C and C++, use 
POSIX threads for maximum server performance, and 
support the latest CORBA specification. We evaluated 
the five ORBs that were readily available for FreeBSD: 





Table 1: ORBs available for FreeBSD 








ORB Supported True CORBA | Performance’ _ License - Comments 
_ languages ORB? | _Type/Cost 
_ mico Cre | yes 0.1 ops/sec | GPL _ slow performance | 
| | Pe el ts _ in testing | 
ALU, Many _no ss nottested* | BSD-like; free readsIDL 
_ORBacus s,s C++, Java tyes _——_—s not tested” _ $3000 per seat SSL support | 
ORBit C,C++ coming | yes _ 20 ops/sec | GPL basis for 
| nematic | | _____| GNOME 
omniORB CH, Python | yes 1250 ops/sec | GPL multithreaded 
| | | | ¥ | servant 





'We measured performance by invoking a “null” function which took no parameters and returned no output 
* The feature set of ILU did not meet our criteria, and was removed as a candidate prior to testing. 
* We deferred testing of ORBacus due to its cost; the performance of omniORB finalized our decision before testing of ORBacus became neces- 


sary. 
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- _mico [MICO], which supported only C++. 


- ILU [ILU], which supported more languages than 
the OMG has language mappings. ILU is not a 
true CORBA ORB, but it is conceptually similar 
and can read IDL definitions. 


- ORBacus [ORBACUS], which supports C++ and 
Java and provides an SSL interface, but is not 
freely available. 


- ORBit [ORBIT], which is the technology at the 
heart of the GNOME project. ORBit supports only 
C, but a C++ binding is being developed. 


- omniORB [OMNIORB], which supports C++ and 
Python. 


The results of our evaluation are summarized in Table 
ia 


Our primary concern was standards conformance, fol- 
lowed by performance. Inexperienced as we were with 
CORBA, we didn’t want to complicate matters with a 
non-compliant ORB. ILU failed the conformance por- 
tion early on - though it understands IDL, the language 
mapping is not the same as the CORBA specification. 


Our test suite consisted of a simple function that took 
no parameters and returned no output (the intent was to 
measure ORB overhead). In retrospect, further research 
into existing benchmarks would have been beneficial; 
[SCHM96] describes modifications to the popular ttcp 
network benchmark program to test CORBA perform- 
ance. 


mico’s performance was extremely slow, taking up to 
10 seconds for each transaction. ORBit worked well as 
a client, but its server implementation serialized remote 
requests, restricting performance to 20 transactions per 
second. 


omniORB took first place for performance — its server 
implementation is fully multithreaded, creating a new 
thread for each remote request while using several 
“housekeeping” threads for connection management. 
omniORB was able to handle 1,250 transactions per 
second. The only downside to omniORB was that it 
did not provide a C language binding. 


Having found a free ORB that met our performance 
criteria, we did not test the performance of ORBacus. 
Its US $3000 price per developer scared us away; we 
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Ad Delivery Servers 
Figure 2: Datacom Mk2 Overview 


may take another look at it if we require the extra fea- 
tures it provides. 


Having completed our tests, we were unable to find all 
of the desired features in one product. In the end, we 
chose to use two ORBs: omniORB for C++ client and 
server development, and ORBit for C client develop- 
ment. Due to the performance limitations of the ORBit 
server model, we decided to restrict server development 
to C++. With our development tools in hand, we began 
the design and planning of the new ad delivery system. 


Datacom Mk2 

Our original vision for the new ad delivery network is 
outlined in figure 2. There are two distinct groups of 
users who interact with the system over the Internet. 
The first group includes clients (advertising agencies) 
and members (the owners of the web sites that display 
our ads), who log into the administrative server to 
query how many hits and clicks have been recorded. 
The second group is the users who request ads as they 
visit member web sites. These users need to contact 
one of several ad servers, which select an appropriate 
ad to display based upon targeting criteria, and return 
that ad to the user. 


As figure 2 illustrates, CORBA would only be used for 
communication between the administrative server and 
the ad servers. The main drawback to this model is that 
it requires an HTTP daemon to be installed and config- 
ured on each ad server, and that each ad server needs to 
be directly connected to the Internet. This precludes 
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the ad servers using services that are not safe to run on 
a public network, including file sharing or an RDBMS. 
In the event that an ad server goes down, users who 
continue to use a cached IP address will see broken 
images when they attempt to connect. 


Our solution was to abstract the ad server communica- 
tion with the Internet. Rather than talking directly to 
web browsers, the ad delivery machines would use 
CORBA to communicate with a proxy machine. The 
remote users would use HTTP to talk to the proxy ma- 
chine, which could select the best ad server to handle 
the request based upon server load. 


An HTTP to CORBA Proxy 

To allow a server to interact with a user on the Internet 
without being directly connected to the Internet, the 
server must make use of a proxy or gateway of some 
type. A firewall is an example of a proxy with which 
most people are familiar. Most firewalls perform sim- 
ple address translation without regard to the protocol 
that the IP packets carry. What Datacom called for was 
a proxy server that could convert an HTTP request into 
a CORBA call, then take the result, if any, and convert 
it back into an HTTP response. 


Using such a proxy (which we named the “Dispatch 
Server”) allowed us to connect the dispatch machines 
to the Internet, leaving all other hosts connected to a 
private LAN only. Converting from HTTP to CORBA 
was only the initial goal. With careful planning, the 
dispatch server could act as a gateway between other 
protocols as well. Future goals include gating between 
HTTP and a Generic NQS queue [GNQS] or an Enter- 
prise JavaBean gateway[JAVABEAN]. 


Figure 3 illustrates how the dispatch server integrates 
into Datacom Mk 2. 


The dispatch server is implemented as an Apache mod- 
ule, written in C, using ORBit as its ORB. When a web 
browser requests an ad, it contacts the dispatch server 








Internet 






User requesting ad 


Figure 3: the Dispatch Server 
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and requests a URL such as 


http://dispatch. TargetNet.com?target=ad&dir=bi&mem 
ber=jfitz 


This URL represents a request for a bi-directional 
communication with the ad delivery service, passing 
the single key-value pair “member=jfitz” to the server. 
To service this request, the dispatch server makes a 
connection to the ad delivery server and invokes a re- 
mote procedure named “DispatchRequest”. The name- 
value pairs are passed as parameters. The response 
from the procedure is returned to the web browser as if 
it had come from a CGI script. The web browser is not 
aware that the response it receives back from the dis- 
patch server was actually generated on a different ma- 
chine. Thanks to the cross-platform capabilities of 
CORBA, it does not even know if the response was 
generated on a UNIX machine in the same data center 
or on a Windows NT box halfway around the world. 


For requests that do not require a response to be re- 
turned to the client, the dispatch server calls the remote 
procedure “Dispatch::unidirectional”, which takes the 
same input parameters but returns no output. 


Abstracting the Server interface 

Earlier, we mentioned that for a client to invoke a re- 
mote CORBA call, it must be linked with the client stub 
code generated by the IDL compiler. Imagine for a 
moment that the ad delivery network expands such that 
there are fifteen different types of servers in the system. 
If each server defines a separate interface then the dis- 
patch server would have to link in fifteen different cli- 
ent stubs in order to dispatch requests to all the servers. 
Every time a new type of server was added, the dis- 
patch server would have to be re-compiled and de- 
ployed across the network. This limits the scalability of 
the dispatch architecture. 


There are two techniques that avoid this. The first uses 
the Dynamic Invocation Interface (DII) features of 
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Module Dispatch { 
typedef sequence<octet> stream; 


interface unidirectional : Control { 
long DispatchRequest ( 
in string id, 
in string indata, 
in string inattr 
3 
}i 
interface bidirectional : Control { 
long DispatchRequest ( 
in string id, 
in string indata, 
in string inattr, 
out stream outdata, 
out string outattr 


Figure 4: the Dispatch IDL 


CORBA. DII allows a client to create references to a 
server at run time instead of at compile time. This is an 
elegant approach, but it is an advanced CORBA topic 
that we were (at the time) uncomfortable using. To 
invoke operations on arbitrary servers while still using 
static invocation, we chose to define a base interface 
from which all servers would inherit. 


Recall that IDL is conceptually similar to a C++ class 
declaration. An interface can inherit from another in- 
terface and methods in a derived interface can override 
methods from their base interface. Multiple interfaces 
may be grouped into a module. The definition of the 
Dispatch interface is in Figure 4. 


The Dispatch module contains two interfaces: unidirec- 
tional and bi-directional. Each of these interfaces de- 
fines one member function called DispatchRequest. 
Each of the CORBA servers has its own interface, 
which is derived from the unidirectional or bi- 
directional interface. As in C++, a reference to a base 
interface object can be used to refer to a derived inter- 


face object. This allows the dispatch server to invoke 
the DispatchRequest function on the remote server 
without actually knowing which type of server it is 
talking to. As we become more experienced with 
CORBA, we may abandon this method in favor of DII. 
For now, our inherited base-interface technique pro- 
vides the functionality we need with a minimum of 
complexity. 


Locating remote servers 

One important step that we have not discussed is the 
method by which an ORB determines the specific 
server that provides a given interface. Most ORB im- 
plementations assign an ephemeral listening port upon 
server startup. For the ORB to make a connection to a 
remote host, it needs to know the IP address of the host, 
the port number and the name of the interface. 


To represent this information in a platform-independent 
way, CORBA uses an Interoperable Object Reference, 
or IOR. The IOR is a text string that encodes the val- 
ues of the host, port and interface for a given server. 
Upon server start-up, the ORB generates an IOR. The 
client ORB takes this IOR, decodes the values, and 
establishes a connection to the remote host. How, then, 
is the IOR communicated between the server and the 
client? 


The CORBA spec includes interfaces to CORBA 
helper applications. One of these is the CosNaming 
service, which is a directory service that allows an ORB 
to register and lookup IORs. The CosNaming service 
provides an effective method for looking up IORs but 
requires that all servers use a single host as their nam- 
ing service. Neither omniORB nor ORBit provides a 
facility for the naming service on one machine to share 
information with the naming service on another ma- 
chine. If the machine providing the naming service 
goes down, servers will not be able to register their 
IORs, nor will clients be able to look up IORs. 


There are efforts underway to replace the CosNaming 
service with other directory services, such as LDAP. 
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ad-delivery.iiop.datacom.rpc IN SRV 

IN SRV 
ior.ad-delivery.ad-01.datacom.rpc IN TXT 
ior.ad-delivery.ad-02.datacom.rpc IN TXT 


Figure 5: the Dynamic DNS zone 
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[RFC2714] describes an LDAP schema for storing 
IORs, which would eliminate many of the problems 
with the CosNaming service. This solution still has a 
single point of failure, as all updates must be made to 
the LDAP directory master. Rather than wait for these 
efforts to bear fruit, we developed our own IOR direc- 
tory, building in load balancing, replication and redun- 
dancy. We call this directory daemon the Service 
HeartBeat Daemon. 


The Service HeartBeat Daemon 
The Service Heartbeat Daemon, or HBD, performs sev- 
eral important tasks: 


- accepts registrations from servers and keeps them 
in an internal table 


- performs regular checks on all recognized servers 
to make sure that they are answering requests 


- synchronizes its internal table with those of the 
HBDs running on other hosts. 


- synchronizes a DNS zone with its internal table 
using Dynamic DNS updates. 


- listens on a socket for clients wishing to know the 
IOR for a given service. 


The architecture of the Service HeartBeat Daemon is 
conceptually similar to that of IGOR [MODZ97], 
though we were not at the time aware of this work. 
Unlike IGOR, the HeartBeat daemon does not store 
object references in persistent storage; rather it relies on 
a peer network in which daemons on different hosts 
keep each other up-to-date. 


Upon start-up, a server determines its IOR, which is 
then sent to the HBD running on the local host. The 
HBD performs a quick check to ensure that the server 
is really up, echoes the registration information to other 
HBDs using multicast IP and then inserts the registra- 
tion information into its internal table. The HBD regu- 
larly synchronizes its internal table with a DNS zone 
using Dynamic DNS updates. SRV records in DNS 
represent servers which are up and the IORs are stored 
using TXT records. If ad delivery servers were started 
on the’ hosts ad-Ol.targetnetcom and _ ad- 
02.targetnet.com, the DNS zone would resemble that in 
figure 5. 


A client can find the IOR for a service using two meth- 
ods: DNS or local socket lookup. To use DNS, the 
client asks a nameserver for the SRV records for a 
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Figure 6: the Service HeartBeat Daemon 


given service name. The client then uses the algorithm 
described in [RFC2052] to select among the multiple 
records returned. We deviate slightly from the RFC in 
that the target field of the SRV record is not the host on 
which the service can be found but the hostname whose 
TXT record holds the IOR to be used. 


The DNS method of lookup has two shortcomings: it 
requires that the HBD keep a DNS server synchronized 
with the internal list of tables, and due to the 255 char- 
acter limit of DNS TXT resource records, it cannot be 
used to store an IOR in excess of this length (In prac- 
tice, omniORB does not generate IORs in excess of 255 
characters, but several of the other ORBs that we tested 
did). In such cases, the client can make a direct socket 
connection to the HBD. The client requests the IOR for 
a given service (in which case the “best” IOR is re- 
turned using the same algorithm as the DNS lookup 
method) or for a specific service and host combination. 


Figure 6 illustrates the function of the Service Heart- 
beat Daemon. 
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Adding load balancing and redundancy 

The DNS zone in figure 6 uses zeros for the preference, 
weight, and port values in the SRV record. As men- 
tioned previously, the port for a CORBA server is 
ephemeral, making it of little use to us. However, the 
preference and weighting values can be very useful. 


When a server registers itself with the HBD, it can 
specify a priority and weighting. Priorities in SRV 
records are used just like the priority field of a MX 
record — first you sort by priority lowest to highest and 
then you select from all servers with the same priority 
value. The weight value is used in the SRV record al- 
gorithm and allows a server to ask for a smaller or lar- 
ger proportion of the network load. We select a weight 
value for each server based upon its capacity, allowing 
us to take full advantage of each server as we roll in 
more powerful machines. 


To provide a common interface for determining if a 
server is up or down, we defined a Control interface 
that the Dispatch interface inherits from. This interface 
defines administrative procedures to bring services up, 
take them down, or query their status. When a server is 
asked for its status, it may simply return a TRUE value, 
or it may perform complex checks of the resources that 
it uses (databases, free disk space, etc.) before deciding 
if it is really up and ready to handle requests. 


For the HBD to detect when a server has crashed, it 
must regularly check the status of each server in its 
internal table. If one of these checks fail, it sends a 
multicast IP alert to the other HBDs on the network. 
When an HBD receives such an alert, it performs its 
own check of the service, and if is still found to be 
down, the server is removed from the internal table. 
This eliminates the race condition between one HBD 
marking a service as down and another HBD multicast- 
ing an update saying that the same service is up. 


There is a degree of latency between a server crashing 
and all HeartBeat Daemons on the network removing 
the server from their internal lists; for this reason 
CORBA clients must be prepared to soft-fail if the at- 
tempt to connect to the server fails. As discussed in 
[MODZ97] certain commercial ORBs (such as Visi- 
genic’s Visibroker) offer the ability to transparently 
fail-over to another application, but this feature is not 
available in omniORB. 


An interesting approach to transparently providing re- 
dundancy is that employed by the Eternal system 
[NARA97]. Eternal intercepts the IOP protocol com- 
munication between CORBA clients and servers, redi- 
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recting the communication to a reliable multicast group 
of servers in such a way that multiple servers are given 
the opportunity to respond to the request. Eternal inter- 
cepts the IIOP stream at the operating system level, and 
as such can be plugged into any ORB that supports 
IIOP. Unfortunately, Eternal is still under development 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara and is not 
yet available to the public. 


Security 

We mentioned that all of the CORBA communication 
takes place over a private LAN. The decision to isolate 
CORBA traffic allowed us to deploy Datacom Mk2 
without building a security infrastructure on top of 
CORBA. Although several ORB vendors offer CORBA 
over SSL solutions, they are proprietary, invalidating 
one of CORBA’s biggest selling points. We instead 
used an open source IPSEC tunnel program to extend 
this private network, allowing Datacom to use multiple 
data centers for performance and redundancy. In the 
future, we hope to move from running software-based 
tunnels on our servers to using a firmware solution, 
such as Cisco’s VPN product running on our routers. 


Performance 

The success of our conversion was tied to tangible re- 
sults: the new system had to meet or exceed our re- 
quirements for it. Using CORBA increases processor 
and network overhead and our initial performance tests 
did not simulate the load that the system would be un- 
der in the real world. Throughout our development 
cycle, a large question mark loomed overhead: might 
we have done all this work only to run into yet another 
performance barrier? 


Our target was 200 transactions per second on each 
600Mhz Pentium III machine in the network. After all 
the servers were running in the lab, we were able to 
max out a 400Mhz Pentium II machine at more than 
400 transactions per second. The design of the system 
allows for near-linear performance increases as hosts 
are brought online, so we expect that this model will 
serve us for the next several years. 


Looking to the Future: CORBA 3 

The benefits that CORBA has provided to our applica- 
tion are numerous, but there is an even bigger bonus yet 
to come: CORBA 3. This collection of specifications 
addresses many of the annoyances present in the 
CORBA 2.3 specification and lays the groundwork for 
integrating CORBA with other component technolo- 
gies, like ActiveX and JavaBeans. 
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The new features in CORBA 3 fall into three catego- 
ries: Internet Integration, Quality of Service (QoS), and 
the CORBAcomponent architecture. Internet Integra- 
tion allows CORBA to communicate easier over the 
Internet by defining a firewall protocol that allows for 
client-side callbacks over a single TCP/IP connection. 


Internet Integration also defines IIOP over SSL, which 
will allow ORBs from multiple vendors to talk to each 
other securely. Another big change is the Interoperable 
Naming Service which lets a client find an IOR using a 
new URL syntax, like this: 


iioploc://ns.targetnet.com/AdDelivery 


While this feature might seem to render the Service 
Heartbeat Daemon obsolete, it still has a single inser- 
tion point for updates. Until a hybrid solution that pro- 
vides a redundant IOR directory appears, we expect 
that the HBD will continue to be an essential part of our 
system. 


Also in the new spec are QoS extensions, including 
asynchronous messaging and queue priorities. Specifi- 
cations for Minimum, Fault-tolerant and Real-time 
CORBA will make CORBA a viable solution for many 
applications that were unable to use CORBA version 2. 


The CORBAcomponent architecture is intended to 
separate CORBA into components, and defines the 
integration of these components with popular scripting 
languages. This will allow a developer to freely mix 
and match CORBA 3 components, ActiveX controls, 
and Enterprise JavaBeans, choosing the best technology 
for each part of their problem without becoming mired 
in interoperability issues. This could be the single most 
important part of CORBA 3, as it will break the present 
exclusive development model that CORBA 2 forces 
developers to use. 


The CORBA 3 specification will not be published until 
mid-to-late 2000. Even then, we are not sure how 
quickly or how much of CORBA 3 we will use. Hav- 
ing spent the time building CORBA into the heart of 
the ad delivery system gives us the freedom to migrate 
parts of the system to CORBA 3 at a comfortable pace. 
Had we chosen a different architecture, we might have 
been forced to move the entire system in one piece. 


Concluding Remarks 

The conversion of Datacom from CGI to CORBA took 
us a little more than four months. Making the journey 
from no CORBA knowledge to full implementation 
was not without its pitfalls - we cut some corners and 


skipped over those topics deemed “too advanced” at the 
time. Nevertheless, we succeeded in creating a system 
that exceeds its design requirements several times over 
and allows for almost limitless expansion. 


We could have chosen to outsource a solution, but 
when faced with financial constrictions, solving the 
problem in-house is often the only option. With a little 
creative thinking and some investment in learning new 
technologies, it is possible to deploy a distributed com- 
puting model without a large capital investment. 


CORBA does not have to remain in the enterprise- 
computing arena. Examination of projects like Data- 
com or industry software like the Dents name server 
[DENTS] and the GNOME environment [GNOME] 
proves that CORBA/OpenSource integration is viable 
today. Whether you use CORBA implicitly by contrib- 
uting to these projects or explicitly as we have, it is 
clear that CORBA has a bright future in the Open- 
Source community. We hope that our experience en- 
courages OpenSource developers to seriously consider 
CORBA as part of their projects. 
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Abstract 


The ubiquity of Windows-based desktop environments has not been matched by a corresponding emergence of 
tools supporting the Unix tool composition paradigm. Outwit is a suite of tools based on the Unix tool design 
principles allowing the processing of Windows application data with sophisticated data manipulation pipelines. 
The outwit tools offer access to the Windows clipboard, the registry, relational databases, document properties, 
and shell links. We demonstrate a number of applications of the outwit tools used in conjuction with existing 
Unix commands, and discuss future directions of our work. 


“GUIs normally make it simple to accomplish 
simple actions and impossible to accomplish 
complex actions.” — Doug Gwyn 


1 Introduction 


The remarkably productive environment based around 
the Unix tool composition philosophy [KP84] is increas- 
ingly made irrelevant by the ubiquity of Windows-based 
desktop environments. In those environments huge, 
monolithic, “user-friendly”, GUI-based applications, bi- 
nary file formats and databases, and an API of byzantine 
complexity render useless a large proportion of the Unix 
toolbox and associated data manipulation techniques. 
Often, even the blunt application of a tool like strings 
on a Windows binary file such as a Word document can, 
as part of a small pipeline, produce results that can not be 
otherwise obtained from the corresponding GUI-based 
applications. 


The increasing sophistication of Windows-based com- 
pilers, libraries, and operating system functionality in 
conjunction with the availability of open-source Unix 
tool implementations have led to a number of ports of 
a large portion of the Unix toolchest to the Windows en- 
vironment. Although such ports provide a rich set of 
tools, they often fail to address tool integration with the 
rest of the environment. 


Over the last few years we have nurtured and sharp- 
ened outwit: a small suite of tools, based on the Unix 


programming philosophy, yet tightly integrated with 
the Windows environment. The tools are designed to 
be seamlessly used with traditional parts of the Unix 
toolchest as parts of shell-based pipelines. We use these 
tools on an everyday basis both casually to enhance our 
system’s usability, and as building blocks for more so- 
phisticated applications. 


The aim of this paper is to demonstrate that GUI-based 
platforms, and Windows in particular, are not incompat- 
ible with the Unix tool-based approach to prototyping, 
reuse, shell programming, and implementation based on 
incremental refinement. In the following sections we 
will outline the design principles of our approach, de- 
scribe the tools in our collection, comment on their im- 
plementation effort, illustrate some typical uses, and dis- 
cuss our work in the context of other efforts and future 
directions. 


2 Design Rationale and Principles 


Typical GUI-based environments and applications pro- 
vide a fixed set of features wrapped in a standardized 
user-friendly interaction paradigm based on windows, 
icons, menus, and pointing (WIMP). Although this ap- 
proach enables inexperienced users to quickly master 
applications and produce results, its limits rapidly be- 
come apparent when one tries to perform a task not fore- 
seen by the original developers of the application. In 
many cases it is difficult to combine different applica- 
tions together to achieve a complex task, repetitive tasks 
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can not be automated, and interaction sequences can not 
be manipulated for future reuse. In short, GUI based ap- 
plications are inflexible factories rather than tools; end- 
users must accept the end products or wait for central 
planning to devise a new ones. 


Some applications, to overcome these problems, provide 
an object model and a script-based programming inter- 
face. Such interfaces, however, still carry with them the 
weight of the application, do not provide a clean way 
to combine different applications, and, in our experi- 
ence, are typically fragile, and difficult to use in a non- 
interactive setting. 


An alternative approach to productivity in an interactive 
environment was popularized by the Unix tool-based 
and shell programming approach [KP84]. Unix tools 
can be easily combined to form powerful data manipula- 
tion sequences. Where such sequences are to be reused 
or repeated Unix shell-based programming can be used 
to package and automate them. The advantages of the 
Unix-based approach to interaction prompted us to ex- 
amine the possibility of offering these benefits within the 
context of the ubiquitous Windows environment. A large 
part of the Unix toolchest has already been ported to 
Windows as part of open-source and commercial efforts. 
However, the tools provided typically function isolated 
from the GUI environment within a text-based command 
shell. Data interchange with the GUI applications is of- 
ten limited to the use of textual files which are in any 
case rare aS most GUI applications use undocumented 
binary file formats. We therefore focused our attention 
on providing mechanisms for integrating the capabilities 
provided by the Unix toolchest with the data sources and 
sinks available in typical GUI applications. 


Out tools were designed along the principles used by 
most Unix-based tools: 
e doa single job well, 
e avoid decorative headers and trailing information, 
e accept input created by other tools, 
e generate output that can be used by other tools, and 
e be capable of stand-alone execution without user 


intervention. 


It is interesting and instructive to contrast tools based 
on these principles against the behemoths that populate 
GUI-based office productivity suites. 
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We aimed our tools to areas where data amenable to 
Unix-style pipeline processing could be extracted from 
difficult-to-access Windows sources. All the tools are 
console-based native Win32 applications using their 
standard input and output as the data source and sink. 
They can be used both from the standard Windows shells 
(command and cmd32) and from Unix-derived shells 
like bash and ksh [Kor94]. 


Due to the complexity of the Windows API the exter- 
nal tool simplicity is often inversely proportional to the 
code required to implement the tool. We found however, 
that the effort required to implement such tools was of- 
ten amortized by less mouse clicks and other repetitive 
GUI operations within a matter of days. 


3 Tool Descriptions 


The tools we developed aim to make data that is typ- 
ically accessed through GUI-based applications usable 
via standard command pipelines. We therefore aimed at 
providing integration mechanisms for the Windows clip- 
board, relational databases, the Windows registry, OLE 
document properties, and shell-namespace links. In the 
following paragraphs we describe the facilities offered 
by each tool. 


3.1 Clipboard Integration 


Most Windows GUI applications and a number of the na- 
tive system controls (widgets) allow the user to copy and 
paste data to and from a global clipboard area. This user- 
driven interprocess communication mechanism is used 
for sharing data between applications. The clipboard 
data can be in an application-native format, in which 
case it can be processed only by the application family 
that is aware of that format, or it can be in a number of 
documented public formats. The Windows system will 
automatically convert between a number of compatible 
formats such as different types of bitmaps. 


Our winclip tool provides shell-based clipboard access. 
When run with a -c (copy) argument it will copy the 
data it reads from its standard input to the Windows clip- 
board: 


ls -1 | winclip -c 


Currently all data is copied to the clipboard as text. 
When winclip is run with a -p (paste) argument it will 
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paste the data of the Windows clipboard to its standard 
output: | 


winclip -p | wc -w 


Currently winclip supports the following clipboard data 
formats for its output: 


e text, 
e bitmap — output in ppm [P* 93] format, and 


e drag file list — files “copied” using the Windows 
Explorer interface are output as lines of the respec- 
tive file paths. 


3.2 Database Access 


The Windows platform is increasingly used as a client 
for database systems. Database communication is of- 
ten performed using the Open Database Connectiv- 
ity (ODBC) application programming interface [Mic97]. 
ODBC is based on the Call-Level Interface (CLI) spec- 
ifications from X/Open and ISO/IEC [ISO95] for 
database APIs and uses the Structured Query Language 
(SQL) as its database access language. An ODBC driver 
manager, provided as part of the Windows platform, 
allows the installation of the drivers supplied by most 
database vendors. Using an appropriate ODBC driver 
Windows-based applications can transparently commu- 
nicate with a wide variety of database engines. Although 
most database vendors supply text-based SQL database 
access tools, these are typically database specific and 
difficult to use for shell-based programming. 


Capitalizing on the strengths of the ODBC interface we 
wrote the odbc tool which prints the results of an SQL 
SELECT command run on any database for which an ap- 
propriate data source has been defined: 


mail ‘odbc uDB ‘select email from users’ ‘ 


Two arguments must always be specified as part of the 
tool invocation: the name of the data source driver (the 
database communication configured in the local ma- 
chine), and a select statement. In addition, one can spec- 
ify the record and field separator that will delimit the 
output results, and a user identifier and an authorization 
string pair that will be used for logging into the database. 
All data types are currently output as text according to 
the default driver-supplied data conversions. 


3.3. Registry Operations 


The Windows registry is a database that stores system 
management information in a hierarchically structured 
tree. Each node in the tree, called a key, can contain 
both subkeys and data entries. A data entry can contain 
a text string, an integer, or binary data. Windows sys- 
tems use the registry for storing all configuration data 
including data related to the operating system, computer 
hardware, applications, and user preferences. The reg- 
istry is physically divided into a part containing config- 
uration information about the machine and the operating 
system, and a part containing user-specific information. 
The user-specific part is often replaced during the login 
procedure to allow user roaming or the sharing of a ma- 
chine among different users. In addition, a special cat- 
egory of keys, called dynamic keys, are updated at run- 
time by device drivers to monitor quantities such as data 
transfer rates, processor utilization, and dropped pack- 
ets. The registry can be manipulated through the GUI 
registry editor regedit. Although this program supports a 
text import/export format and an, almost undocumented, 
command-line interface, the textual representation used 
is not amenable to Unix-tool based processing and the 
command-line interface is too rigid for many useful ap- 
plications. Specifically, the text format used by regedit 
places the key names in a separate line followed by a 
number of key values. In addition, the command-line 
invocation of the tool executes only in the background 
and does not allow the text-based representation to be 
redirected as input or output. 


In order to overcome these difficulties we designed and 
implemented winreg, a text-based tool that can be used 
to read and modify registry data. Each text line repre- 
sents a single key. Three fields, separated by a user con- 
figurable field separator, contain the key name, its type, 
and its value. The tool can be invoked with the name of 
a part of the registry as its argument to print the textual 
representation of the registry tree from that point down- 
wards on its standard output, or it can read the textual 
representation of some registry keys from its standard 
input and enter them into the registry. In addition, one 
can specify whether the output of winreg shall include 
the key names, types, or values. As an example: 


winreg -nt HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\System\ 
\CurrentControlSet\Control\ComputerName \ 
\ComputerName 


will display a machine’s name. 
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3.4 Document Properties 


A number of applications in the Windows environment 
expose document meta information such a document’s 
title, author, keywords, and number of pages it contains 
by using a standard document information property set. 
This set is part of Microsoft’s Component Object Model 
(COM) structured storage facilities. Three property sets 
are currently defined: 


the summary information containing the document’s 
title, subject, author, keywords, comments, revi- 
sion, editing time, the time the document was cre- 
ated, printed, and saved, the number of pages, 
words, and characters, and the name of the creat- 
ing application, 


the document summary information containing the 
document’s category, presentation target, number 
of paragraphs, lines, notes, slides, and the names 
of the company and the project’s manager, and 


the user-defined property set where users can create 
and store named properties to store additional doc- 
ument information. 


Document properties are typically accessed from within 
applications, or through a file context menu of the Win- 
dows GUI shell. 


Our docprop tool provides Unix shell programmable ac- 
cess to these properties. The program takes as arguments 
an optional output format specification string and a list 
of filenames. The format specification string can contain 
arbitrary text, system or user-defined property names en- 
closed in braces, and the usual C language backslash es- 
capes. When executed the program will iterate over the 
filename list and, for each file, will output the format 
string replacing the property names enclosed in braces 
with their respective values. In addition, docprop pro- 
vides an internally synthesized property name called 
Filename to allow the printing of each filename. The 
following example will print the document name and au- 
thor name of all Word documents in a directory: 


docprop -f ‘{Filename}\t{Author}\n’ *.doc 


3.5 Shell Links 


Shell links, also known as shortcuts, are data objects that 
contain information used to access another object in the 
GUI shell’s namespace. They are superficially similar to 
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the Unix symbolic links; their most important difference 
is that the file or object they point to is not resolved au- 
tomatically by the kernel when an application accesses a 
link. In addition, if the target object is moved, the system 
will attempt to locate the target object in its new position 
when the link needs to be resolved. Links typically op- 
erate only at the level of the GuI shell. The types of 
objects that can be accessed through shell links include 
files, folders, disk drives, and printers. 


Despite our philosophical objections to the shell link 
concept we found the need for a tool to resolve such 
links at a textual level. We thus discovered that the oper- 
ation that is trivially performed on a Unix system by the 
readlink(2) system call needed 60 lines of C code and 11 
calls to the Win32 API in the Windows environment. Our 
resultant readlink tool accepts as its single argument the 
name of a shell link and outputs the name of the link’s 
target. Dynamic resolving of targets on the move works 
as advertised: 


$ readlink s.lnk 
C:\srce\win32lib\port.c 


$ move port.c foo 
C:\srce\win32lib\port.c => 
C:\src\win32lib\foo\port.c [OK] 


$ readlink s.lnk 
C:\srce\win32lib\foo\port.c 


4 Implementation Notes 


The realization of all tools is based on the possibility to 
call Win32 API functions from within so-called console, 
i.e. text-based, applications. Although all examples on 
the use of the Win32 API functions provided with the Mi- 
crosoft documentation are complete GUI-based applica- 
tions, in practice most API functions can be called with- 
out a problem from text-based programs. This technique 
forms the basis for integrating the text-based and the GUI 
worlds. All our programs, implemented in C and C++, 
call the appropriate Win32 API functions to transfer data 
to and from the GUI world and use stdio I/O functions to 
interface with the Unix shell world. 


At 1440 lines of code the total implementation effort for 
the outwit suite is embarrassingly modest given the ca- 
pabilities it provides. The code size of each tool is de- 
tailed in Table 1. Most tools are at the same time more 
versatile, powerful, and smaller than the corresponding 
GUI-based toy examples demonstrating similar capabili- 
ties. With increasing use of the outwit suite we expect to 
add more tools and enhance the capabilities of the exist- 
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Tool name —L.O.C. 
readlink 14] 
odbc 151 
docprop 408 
winreg 545 
winclip 195 
Total 1440 


Table 1: Tool code size metrics 


ing ones. However, given that the power of our approach 
relies on the synergies of tool composition and not on the 
features of a single tool, we expect both the number of 
tools and the size of each tool to remain fairly small. 


The greatest hurdle in the development of each tool was 
the Win32 API. Many API functions are incompletely or 
inconsistently documented [Spi98] while the sheer size 
of the API is formidable: it currently comprises 149 dif- 
ferent data types, 2193 basic functions, and 1499 error 
codes. We were also troubled by subtle incompatibili- 
ties between operating system versions that could cre- 
ate portability problems, the lack of documentation on 
the possible function error return values, and the overly 
complicated interface provided by some functions. We 
were however pleasantly surprised by the quality of the 
ODBC interface which stands apart in documentation 
quality from the rest of the Windows API. 


Many API functions are based on special handles which 
must be carefully allocated and deallocated. We be- 
lieve that this must be a source of reliability problems in 
the large GUI-based applications. In contrast, the outwit 
tools will simply process data and exit, thereby sidestep- 
ping various resource leak problems. 


In order to maximize the applicabitity of the outwit tools, 
all of them are written as native Win32 applications and 
do not rely on an intermediate Unix porting layer. They 
can thus be used together with any collection of Unix 
tools that allows the execution of Win32 programs. All 
tools can be used under Windows 95, 98, 2000, and NT. 


5 Exemplar Uses 


We believe that the mode of work enabled and demon- 
strated by the outwit tool suite is more important than the 
tools themselves. In the following paragraphs we there- 
fore present some — motivating we hope — examples 
of how Unix tool-based programming can be applied to 
the Windows GUI world. 


5.1 Winreg 


Tool-based access to the Windows registry can allow, 
in combination with other Unix tools, sophisticated reg- 
istry manipulations that are impossible within the GUI- 
based registry editor. A commonly used idiom involves 
processing Windows registry data as the output of win- 
reg using Unix tools like sed and awk and redirecting 
their output back to the registry via winreg. The follow- 
ing example will change all user registry references from 
c:/home tO d: /home: 


winreg HKEY_CURRENT_USER | 
sed -n ‘'s/C:\\home/D:\\home/gp’ | 
winreg 


Winreg is also often used to extract system information 
from the registry. The name of the currently logged-in 
user can be stored ina shell variable using the following 
construct: 


LOGIN=‘winreg \ 
HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\Network\Logon | 
awk ‘/username/{print $3}' ‘ 


In addition, network settings can be obtained from 
the registry keys HKEY-LOCAL_MACHINE\System\- 
CurrentControlSet\Services\VxD\MSTCP and 
HKEY_LOCAL-_MACHINE\System\CurrentControlSet\- 
Services \VxD\DHCP. 


One other application of winreg involves accessing sys- 
tem performance information similar in nature to the 
data provided by the Unix vmstat command. The follow- 
ing command sequence will save system performance 
information (CPU load, data I/O, cache and memory sys- 
tem data in the form of raw counter values) to a file for 
later statistical processing. This functionality is not pro- 
vided by the system-supplied performance monitors and 
would otherwise require the implementation of a sepa- 
rate program: 


while : 

do 
winreg -dt HKEY_DYN_DATA\PerfStats\StatData 
Sleep 5 

done >/var/log/perfdata 


5.2 Winclip 


Winclip can often be used as a quick way to provide 
functionality lacking from GUI applications. The com- 
mand winclip -c </home/signature, when tied to a 
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keyboard shortcut, can be used to quickly obtain a copy 
of the user’s signature file contents within any applica- 
tion. Similarly, the following sequence can be used to 
trivially encrypt or decrypt the text contained in the clip- 
board using the rot/3 substitution cypher: 


winclip -p | 
tr '[a-z][A-Z]’ ‘[n-z] [a-m] [N-Z] [A-M]’ | 
winclip -c 


(This “encryption” method is sometimes used in certain 
newsgroups to discourage casual reading of joke punch 
lines or offensive jokes.) 


By using the point and click metaphor, GUI interfaces to 
the filesystem such as the Windows Explorer often pro- 
vide a swifter method for selecting files than typing file 
names at the command prompt. Winclip allows the inte- 
gration of the two interaction approaches. The following 
sequence will open up a console window with its cur- 
rent directory set to the directory copied to the clipboard 
from the Windows Explorer: 


\bin\echo -n "start command /k cd " >S$S$.bat 
winclip -p >>$$.bat 
start $$.bat 


The Windows Explorer is also our method of choice 
for visually selecting groups of files. Having selected a 
group of files they can then be copied to the clipboard (as 
drop targets) and processed using text-based commands: 


sed '/*$/d' ‘winclip -p*‘ | we -1l 


Winclip, in conjunction with a pipeline-based image ma- 
nipulation package such as netpbm [P*93], can also be 
used to automate the processing of graphics images that 
have been copied to the clipboard. When processing a 
large number of images this method of work can save the 
user from the tiresome repetitive operations that would 
have to be performed on a GUI-based graphics manipu- 
lation package. Alternatively, winclip can be used to add 
new facilities to a GUI package by processing the image 
in the clipboard. As an example, the following sequence 
of commands will crop, scale, quantize, and convert the 
clipboard bitmap into a GIF file: 


winclip -p | 
pnmcrop | 

pnmscale 0.5 | 
ppmquant 256 | 
ppmtogif >file.gif 
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3.3 Odbc 


SQL and a number of Unix tools offer complementary 
approaches for obtaining the same result. SQL can be 
used to select records and fields, group records, join ta- 
bles, and sort in the same way as the Unix grep, awk, 
uniq, join and sort commands. There are however cases 
where applying Unix tools to data obtained from SQL 
databases can enhance productivity. One example con- 
cerns the combination of different databases (hosted on 
different servers and applications). Using our odbc tool 
the following sequence selects, merges, sorts, and prints 
fields from two different databases: 


odbc ACorpDB "Select FullName, Phone from 


Employees" 
odbc BCorpDB “select surname, name, 
phonenum from personnel" 
) | sort | pr 


Odbc is also useful when integrating Unix and 
Windows-based systems. A password file can be ex- 
tracted from a relational database and copied to a Unix 
file using the following command: 


odbc -F: userDB "Select * from passwd" \ 
>/nfs/host/passwd 


(The security implications of such functionality are left 
as an exercise to the reader.) 


Finally, given the existence of text-based graph creation 
tools like GNUplot combining odbc, Unix text manip- 
ulation tools, and GNUplot can be an efficient way to 
automate the generation of graphs from databases. 


5.4 Readlink and docprop 


Readlink and docprop are often used together to process 
GUI file data. Readlink is typically used to resolve shell- 
namespace symbolic links in a sequence similar to the 
following: 


case SFNAME in 
*.41nk) FNAME=‘readlink $1* ;; 
esac 


Docprop can be used to create and consolidate indices of 
document titles and authors. Docprop can also be used 
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Figure 1: Workpackage description form. 


to gather statistical data from document files. The fol- 
lowing sequence will print a list of application names 
that were used to edit the most recently used files, sorted 
in order of application popularity. 


for £ in /windows/recent/*.1nk 
do 
readlink Sf 
done | 
xargs docprop -f ‘'{Application}\n’ | 
sort | 
uniq -c | 
sort -n 


5.5 Document Processing 


The integration of the GUI and Unix tool worlds can be 
a particularly productive option when processing textual 
data using (or having to use) a GUI-based word pro- 
cessor. In the following paragraphs we will present an 
exemplar case concerning processing textual data for a 
funding proposal. The work to be funded was divided 
into eight workpackages; each workpackage had to be 
described using a form similar to the one appearing in 
Figure 1. 


In addition to a description for each workpackage, the 
funding body required the provision of a list of deliv- 
erables ordered by delivery month, and a GANTT chart 
for the whole project. We also wanted a current list of 
tasks in order to distribute work between the project par- 
ticipants. All these items are different representations of 
the data included in the workpackage descriptions. The 
combined use of winclip and some Unix tools allowed us 
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Figure 2: Project deliverable list based on awk data. 


to automate the creation of these items. All sequences 
we used involved the massaging of the clipboard data 
(which contained the workpackage descriptions) using 
awk into a format appropriate to be pasted back into an- 
other table or application. 


The following script was used to create a list of tasks: 


winclip -p | 
awk "-F\t" ’/*T(0-9]/{print $1 " " $2}° | 
winclip -c 


The script below was used to create a list of deliverables 
to be pasted back into a summary form in the original 
application: 


winclip -p | 
awk "-F\t" ’/°D[0-9]/ { 
priant.$3 "“\t" substr(tsi, 2, 1) * 
rie Si. “Ke” $2 
ye 


winclip -c 


The corresponding table is depicted in Figure 2. 


Finally, the following script was used to create a work- 
package list together with start dates and durations in a 
format suitable for pasting into Microsoft Project: 


awk ' 
CRS cee SVE 
{split($sd, a, “*\t*")} 


winclip -p | 
BEGIN 
/For WORK/ 
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/“WP title/ {WP = $2} 
/“Start month/ { 
print “WP” a[4] "\t" \X 
Wr" VE" *\ 


($4 - $2 + 1) * 31 “ed\t" \ 
Page Cea, « Lp ele Lay 
int (($2 - 1)/12) 


2000 + 


ta 


winclip -c 


The output was of the following form: 


WPO Project Management 744ed 1/1/2000 
WPI Requirements Analysis 124ed 1/1/2000 
WP3 Metalevel Specification 279ed 1/4/2000 


The resulting GANTT chart is depicted in Figure 3. 


6 Related Work 


A number of efforts have been undertaken to provide the 
functionality of the Unix tools in the Windows environ- 
ment. It is interesting that only one of them is based on 
the POSIX subsystem provided under Windows NT as an 
alternative to Win32. The main drawback of the POSIX 
subsystem is that processes running in it are essentially 
isolated from the rest of the system. Most porting efforts 
complement our outwit suite by providing the necessary 
tools needed to utilize our offerings. In some cases facil- 
ities for cooperating with GUI applications are also pro- 
vided. 


Our wux port of Unix tools to the 16 bit Windows en- 
vironment [Spi94] demonstrated the possibility of im- 
plementing true multitasked processing of pipeline com- 
mand sequences under the Windows environment, but 
did not offer any additional integration facilities. 


The UWIN port [Kor97] of the Unix tools and libraries 
supports all X/Open Release 4 headers, interfaces, and 
commands. It supports the shell namespace links (short- 
cuts) by mapping them internally to Unix symbolic 
links. It is interesting to note that UWIN resolves links by 
reverse engineering the OLE link file format rather than 
calling the corresponding Win32 API functions. UWIN 
provides access to the clipboard via the /dev/clipboard 
device and to the Windows registry via a virtual file sys- 
tem that is mounted at /reg. Both facilities are however 
only available to programs that have been compiled un- 
der the UWIN environment. As a result, native operating 
system console commands (e.g. dir) and commands that 
have been compiled without using the UWIN libraries 
can not directly access the clipboard and the registry. On 
the contrary, outwit tools provide clipboard and registry 
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access to all character-based console programs, includ- 
ing 16-bit legacy applications. 


Cygwin [Noe98] is a full Win32 porting layer for Unix 
applications. It supports the GNU development tools and 
allows the effortless port of many Unix programs by 
supporting almost all POSIX.1/90 calls and other Unix 
version-specific functionality. A novel integration aspect 
of cygwin is the provision of the /dev/windows pseudo- 
device which can be used as a source for Windows mes- 
Sages (user input from the keyboard, the mouse, and IPC 
events). 


Finally, OpenNt [Wal97] is a complete porting and run- 
time environment that can be used to migrate application 
source, developed on traditional Unix systems, directly 
to Windows NT. Ported software includes many X11R5 
clients and over 200 other utilities. It is implemented us- 
ing an enhanced Windows NT POSIX subsystem. As the 
POSIX subsystem is isolated from the Win32 subsystem, 
integration between the two worlds is offered through 
the filesystem, the desktop, a special function to execute 
Win32 applications, and socket-based IPC. 


A number of technologies support high-level program- 
ming in the Windows environment. These include lan- 
guages such as Visual Basic [Boc99], Perl [WCSP96], 
and TCL/TK [Ous94], and integration mechanisms such 
as OLE automation and Windows scripting. These ap- 
proaches, based on a programming language, are supe- 
rior for programming in the large and developing appli- 
cations in a top down manner. Tool-based approaches 
such as the one we advocate complement such an envi- 
ronment offering a different development path. As tools 
are directly used from the shell command line in a ca- 
sual user interaction pattern repetitive tasks are gradu- 
ally automated as shell scripts and subsequently, as they 
mature, packaged as applications. We believe that this 
bottom-up evolutionary style of development should be 
available together with other approaches. 


7 Conclusions and Further Work 


The tools we described can be extended in breadth and 
depth. We are currently planning to enhance winclip 
with additional data types to be able to handle sound 
data as input and output, as well as bitmap data as in- 
put. Odbc can also be improved by adding the ability to 
modify database data using the SQL update command. 
Such a facility will be useful for transferring data be- 
tween databases through a pipeline with two odbc com- 
mands at its ends. In addition, with the advent of Win- 
dows 2000 which supports the /Filter interface, docprop 
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Figure 3: Project GANTT chart based on awk data. 


can be extended to retrieve a textual representation of 
any object that supports the respective interface. Finally, 
the migration of many operating system databases to the 
Windows 2000 Active Directory has created the need for 
a new text-based tool to manipulate them. 


Many Windows applications expose an object model of 
the data and operations they support. Environments such 
as Visual Basic and language extensions such as the Perl 
OLE module allow programmers to access and manipu- 
late Windows applications and their data from external 
programs. Although we feel that shell-based program- 
ming can not compete against environments tailored to 
support this mode of programming, a simple text-based 
command to access OLE automation objects could prove 
a valuable addition to our outwit suite. On the same 
front, but from a different angle, we are examining how 
Unix tools can be repackaged as OLE components to be 
used within visual programming environments [Spi99]. 


One final dimension of work that will increase the ap- 
plicability of outwit concerns internationalization. All 
Win32 API functions dealing with strings are provided in 
8-bit character and Unicode (wide character) versions. 
Although low-end Windows systems such as Windows 
95/98 are not supporting Unicode for most of the API 
functions, Windows NT and Windows 2000 provide full 
Unicode support. As a result, the clipboard, filenames, 
registry keys, and databases may contain the full reper- 
toire of Unicode characters. Currently outwit is coded 
and compiled as an 8-bit character application. Follow- 
ing the lead established by the Plan 9 internationaliza- 
tion efforts [PT93] a reasonable approach would be to 
adapt all outwit tools to use a multibyte (e.g. UTF-8) 


representation for their textual input and output. This 
approach would work with many existing Unix tools; we 
expect programs that explicitly deal with characters and 
will need to be modified (e.g. grep, sort, sed, and tr) to 
follow a similar approach. 


In the previous paragraphs we demonstrated that the 
rise of GUI-based environments does not mean that tool 
building and Unix shell programming are less relevant 
today than they were 25 years ago. The lack of support 
for tool-based programming in the Windows environ- 
ment is a result of market dynamics rather than an inher- 
ent limitation of the environment. Integrated GUI-based 
systems are probably the only applications that can be 
marketed and sold at a profit. However, modest effort 
invested in tool building will produce tools that can be 
used as building blocks in concert with the large number 
of existing Unix tools and the powerful shells. 


Availability 


The tools described are available online at: 


http://softlab.icsd.aegean.gr/~ dspin/sw/outwit 
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Abstract: Plumbing is a new mechanism for inter- 
process communication in Plan 9, specifically the pass- 
ing of messages between interactive programs as part 
of the user interface. Although plumbing shares some 
properties with familiar notions such as cut and paste, 
it offers a more general data exchange mechanism 
without imposing a particular user interface. 


The core of the plumbing system is a program called 
the plumber, which handles all messages and dis- 
patches and reformats them according to configuration 
rules written in a special-purpose language. This 
approach allows the contents and context of a piece of 
data to define how it is handled. Unlike with drag and 
drop or cut and paste, the user doesn’t need to deliver 
the data; the contents of a plumbing message, as inter- 
preted by the plumbing rules, determine its destination. 


The plumber has an unusual architecture: it is a 
language-driven file server. This design has distinct 
advantages. It makes plumbing easy to add to an exist- 
ing, Unix-like command environment; it guarantees 
uniform handling of inter-application messages; it off- 
loads from those applications most of the work of 
extracting and dispatching messages; and it works 
transparently across a network. 


1. Introduction 


Data moves from program to program in myriad ways. 
Command-line arguments, shell pipe lines, cut and 
paste, drag and drop, and other user interface techniques 
all provide some form of interprocess communication. 
Then there are tricks associated with special domains, 
such as HTML hyperlinks or the heuristics mail readers 
use to highlight URLs embedded in mail messages. 
Some systems provide implicit ways to automate the 
attachment of program to data—the best known exam- 
ples are probably the resource forks in MacOS and the 
file name extension ‘associations’ in Microsoft 
Windows—but in practice humans must too often carry 
their data from program to program. 


Why should a human do the work? Usually there is one 
obvious thing to do with a piece of data, and the data 


itself suggests what this is. Resource forks and associa- 
tions speak to this issue directly, but statically and nar- 
rowly and with little opportunity to control the behay- 
ior. Mechanisms with more generality, such as cut and 
paste or drag and drop, demand too much manipulation 
by the user and are (therefore) too error-prone. 


We want a system that, given a piece of data, hands it to 
the appropriate application by default with little or no 
human intervention, while still permitting the user to 
override the defaults if desired. 


The plumbing system is an attempt to address some of 
these issues in a single, coherent, central way. It pro- 
vides a mechanism for formatting and sending arbitrary 
messages between applications, typically interactive 
programs such as text editors, web browsers, and the 
window system, under the control of a central 
message-handling server called the plumber. Interac- 
tive programs provide application-specific connections 
to the plumber, triggering with minimal user action the 
transfer of data or control to other programs. The result 
is similar to a hypertext system in which all the links 
are implicit, extracted automatically by examining the 
data and the user’s actions. It obviates cut and paste 
and other such hand-driven interprocess communication 
mechanisms. Plumbing delivers the goods to the right 
place automatically. 


2. Overview 


The plumber is implemented as a Plan 9 file server 
[Pike93]; programs send messages by writing them to 
the plumber’s file /mnt/plumb/send, and receive 
messages by reading them from ports, which are other 
plumber files in /mnt/plumb. For example, 
/mnt/plumb/edit is by convention the file from 
which a text editor reads messages requesting it to open 
and display a file for editing. (See Figure 1.) 


The plumber takes messages from the send file and 
interprets their contents using rules defined by a 
special-purpose pattern-action language. The language 
specifies any rewriting of the message that is to be done 
by the plumber and defines how to dispose of a mes- 
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ProgramA 


send 


ProgramB plumber 


ProgramC 


Browser 
edit 


web 
image 


newmail 


Figure 1. The plumber controls the flow of messages between applications. Programs write to the file send and 
receive on ‘ports’ of various names representing services such as edit or web. Although the figure doesn’t 
illustrate it, some programs may both send and receive messages, and some ports are read by multiple applica- 


tions. 


sage, such as by sending it to a port or starting a new 
process to handle it. 


The behavior is best described by example. Imagine 
that the user has, in a terminal emulator window, just 
run a compilation that has failed: 


% make 
cc -c rmstar.c 
rmstar.c:32: syntax error 


The user points the typing cursor somewhere in the 
string rmstar.c:32: and executes the plumb menu 
entry. This causes the terminal emulator to format a 
plumbing message containing the entire string sur- 
rounding the cursor, rmstar:32:, and to write it to 
/mnt/plumb/send. The plumber receives this mes- 
sage and compares it sequentially to the various pat- 
terns in its configuration. Eventually, it will find one 
that breaks the string into pieces, rmstar.c, a colon, 
32, and the final colon. Other associated patterns ver- 
ify that rmstar.c is a file in the current directory of 
the program generating the message, and that 32 looks 
like a line number within it. The plumber rewrites the 
message, setting the data to the string rmstar.c and 
attaching an indication that 32 is a line number to dis- 
play. Finally, it sends the resulting message to the 
edit port. The text editor picks up the message, opens 
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rmstar.c (if it’s not already open) and highlights line 
32, the location of the syntax error. 


From the user’s point of view, this process is simple: 
the error message appears, it is ‘plumbed’, and the edi- 
tor jumps to the problem. 


Of course, there are many different ways to cause com- 
piler messages to pop up the source of an error, but the 
design of the plumber addresses more general issues 
than the specific goal of shortening _ the 
compile/debug/edit cycle. It facilitates the general 
exchange of data among programs, interactive or other- 
wise, throughout the environment, and __ its 
architecture—a central, language-driven file server— 
although unusual, has distinct advantages. It makes 
plumbing easy to add to an existing, Unix-like com- 
mand environment; it guarantees uniform handling of 
inter-application messages; it off-loads from those 
applications most of the work of extracting and dis- 
patching messages; and it works transparently and 
effortlessly across a network. 


This paper is organized bottom-up, beginning with the 
format of the messages and proceeding through the 
plumbing language, the handling of messages, and the 
interactive user interface. The last sections discuss the 
implications of the design and compare the plumbing 
system to other environments that provide similar ser- 
vices. 
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3. Format of messages 


Since the language that controls the plumber is defined 
in terms of the contents of plumbing messages, we 
begin by describing their layout. 


Plumbing messages have a fixed-format textual header 
followed by a free-format data section. The header con- 
sists of six lines of text, in set order, each specifying a 
property of the message. Any line may be blank except 
the last, which is the length of the data portion of the 
message, as a decimal string. The lines are, in order: 


The source application, the name of the program 
generating the message. 


The destination port, the name of the port to 
which the messages should be sent. 


The working directory in which the message was 
generated. 


The type of the data, analogous to a MIME type, 
such as text or image/gif. 


Attributes of the message, given as_ blank- 
separated name=value pairs. The values may be 
quoted to protect blanks or quotes; values may 
not contain newlines. 


The length of the data section, in bytes. 


Here is a sample message, one that (conventionally) 
tells the editor to open the file 
/usr/rob/src/mem.c and display line 27 within 
it: 


plumbtest 
edit 
/usr/rob/sre 
text 

addr=27 

5 

mem.c 


Because in general it need not be text, the data section 
of the message has no terminating newline. 


A library interface simplifies the processing of mes- 
sages by translating them to and from a data structure, 
Plumbmsg, defined like this: 


typedef struct Plumbattr Plumbattr; 
typedef struct Plumbmsg Plumbmsg; 


struct Plumbmsg 


{ 
char *src; /* source application */ 
char *dst; /* destination port */ 
char *wdir; /* working directory */ 
char *type; /* type of data */ 
Plumbattr *attr; /* attribute list */ 
int ndata; /* #bytes of data */ 
char *data; 

}3 
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struct Plumbattr 


{ 
char *name; 
char *value; 
Plumbattr *next; 
3 


The library also includes routines to send a message, 
receive a message, manipulate the attribute list, and so 
on. 


4. The Language 


An instance of the plumber runs for each user on each 
terminal or workstation. It begins by reading its rules 
from the file lib/plumbing in the user’s home 
directory, which in turn may use include statements 
to interpolate macro definitions and rules from standard 
plumbing rule libraries stored in /sys/1ib/plumb. 


The rules control the processing of messages. They are 
written in a pattern-action language comprising a 
sequence of blank-line-separated rule sets, each of 
which contains one or more patterns followed by one 
or more actions. Each incoming message is compared 
against the rule sets in order. If all the patterns within a 
rule set succeed, one of the associated actions is taken 
and processing completes. 


The syntax of the language is straightforward. Each 
rule (pattern or action) has three components, separated 
by white space: an object, a verb, and optional argu- 
ments. The object identifies a part of the message, such 
as the source application (src), or the data portion of 
the message (data), or the rule’s own arguments 
(arg); or it is the keyword plumb, which introduces 
an action. The verb specifies an operation to perform 
on the object, such as the word ‘is’ to require precise 
equality between the object and the argument, or 
‘isdir’ to require that the object be the name of a 
directory. 


For instance, this rule set sends messages containing the 
names of files ending in .gif, .jpg, etc. to a pro- 
gram, page, to display them; it is analogous to a Win- 
dows association rule (here and in some later examples, 
long patterns have been folded to fit): 


# image files go to page 

type is text 

data matches ’ [a-zA-Z0-9_\-./]+’ 

data matches ‘’ ([{a-zA-Z0-9_\-./]+) 
\. (jpe?g|gif|bit|tiff£|ppm) ' 

arg isfile $0 

plumb to image 

plumb client page -wi 


(Lines beginning with # are commentary.) Consider 
how this rule handles the following message, annotated 
down the left column for clarity: 
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STC plumbtest 


dst 

wdir /usr/rob/pics 
type text 

attr 

ndata 9 

data horse.gif 


The is verb specifies a precise match, and the type 
field of the message is the string text, so the first pat- 
tern succeeds. The matches verb invokes a regular 
expression pattern match of the object (here data) 
against the argument pattern. Both matches patterns 
in this rule set will succeed, and in the process set the 
variables $0 to the matched string, $1 to the first 
parenthesized submatch, and so on (analogous to &, \1, 
etc. in ed’s regular expressions). The pattern arg 
isfile $0 verifies that the named file, horse. gif, 
is an actual file in the directory /usr/rob/pics. If 
all the patterns succeed, one of the actions will be exe- 
cuted. 


There are two actions in this rule set. The plumb to 
rule specifies image as the destination port of the mes- 
sage. By convention, the plumber mounts its services 
in the directory /mnt/plumb, so in this case if the file 
/mmt/plumb/image has been opened, the message 
will be made available to the program reading from it. 
Note that the message does not name a port, but the rule 
set that matches the message does, and that is sufficient 
to dispatch the message. If on the other hand a message 
matches no rule but has an explicit port mentioned, that 
too is sufficient. 


If no client has opened the image port, that is, if the 
program page is not already running, the plumb 
client action gives the execution script to start the 
application and send the message on its way; the -wi 
arguments tell page to create a window and to receive 
its initial arguments from the plumbing port. The pro- 
cess by which the plumber starts a program is described 
in more detail in the next section. 


It may seem odd that there are two matches rules in 
this example. The reason is related to the way the 
plumber can use the rules themselves to refine the data 
in the message, somewhat in the manner of Structural 
Regular Expressions [Pike87a]. For example, consider 
what happens if the cursor is at the last character of 


% make nightmare>horse.gif 


and the user asks to plumb what the cursor is pointing 
at. The program creating the plumbing message—in 
this case the terminal emulator running the window— 
can send the entire white-space-delimited string 
nightmare>horse.gif or even the entire line, and 
the combination of matches rules can determine that 
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the user was referring to the string horse.gif. The 
user could of course select the entire string 
horse.gif, but it’s more convenient just to point in 
the general location and let the machine figure out what 
should be done. The process is as follows. 


The application generating the message adds a special 
attribute to the message, named click, whose numeri- 
cal value is the offset of the cursor—the selection 
point—within the data string. This attribute tells the 
plumber two things: first, that the regular expressions in 
matches rules should be used to identify the relevant 
data; and second, approximately where the relevant data 
lies. The plumber will then use the first matches pat- 
tern to identify the longest leftmost match that touches 
the cursor, which will extract the string horse.gif, 
and the second pattern will then verify that that names a 
picture file. The rule set succeeds and the data is win- 
nowed to the matching substring before being sent to its 
destination. 


Each matches pattern within a given rule set must 
match the same portion of the string, which guarantees 
that the rule set fails to match a string for which the sec- 
ond pattern matches only a portion. For instance, our 
example rule set should not execute if the data is the 
string horse.gift, and although the first pattern will 
match horse.gift, the second will match only 
horse.gif and the rule set will fail. 


The same approach of multiple matches rules can be 
used to exclude, for instance, a terminal period from a 
file name or URL, so a file name or URL at the end of a 
sentence is recognized properly. 


If a click attribute is not specified, all patterns must 
match the entire string, so the user has an option: he or 
she may select exactly what data to send, or may 
instead indicate where the data is by clicking the selec- 
tion button on the mouse and letting the machine locate 
the URL or image file name within the text. In other 
words, the user can control the contents of the message 
precisely when required, but the default, simplest action 
in the user interface does the right thing most of the 
time. 


5. How Messages are Handled in the Plumber 


An application creates a message header, fills in what- 
ever fields it wishes to define, attaches the data, and 
writes the result to the file send in the plumber’s ser- 
vice directory, /mmt/plumb. The plumber receives 
the message and applies the plumbing rules succes- 
sively to it. When a rule set matches, the message is 
dispatched as indicated by that rule set and processing 
continues with the next message. If no rule set matches 
the message, the plumber indicates this by returning a 
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write error to the application, that is, the write to 
/mnt/plumb/send fails, with the resulting error 
string describing the failure. (Plan 9 uses strings rather 
than pre-defined numbers to describe error conditions.) 
Thus a program can discover whether a plumbing mes- 
sage has been sent successfully. 


After a matching rule set has been identified, the 
plumber applies a series of rewriting steps to the mes- 
sage. Some rewritings are defined by the rule set; oth- 
ers are implicit. For example, if the message does not 
specify a destination port, the outgoing message will be 
rewritten to identify it. If the message does specify the 
port, the rule set will only match if any plumb to 
action in the rule set names the same port. (If it 
matches no rule sets, but mentions a port, it will be sent 
there unmodified.) 


The rule set may contain actions that explicitly rewrite 
components of the message. These may modify the 
attribute list or replace the data section of the message. 
Here is a sample rule set that does both. It matches 
strings of the form plumb.h or plumb.h:27. If that 
string identifies a file in the standard C include direc- 
tory, /sys/include, perhaps with an optional line 
number, the outgoing message is rewritten to contain 
the full path name and an attribute, addr, to hold the 
line number: 


# .h files found in /sys/include 

= are passed to edit 

type is text 

data matches ‘ ([a-zA-Z0-9]+\.h) 
(3 LPO=94 ie) 3?" 

arg isfile /sys/include/$1 

data set /sys/include/$1 

attr add addr=$3 

plumb to edit 


The data set rule replaces the contents of the data, 
and the attr add rule adds a new attribute to the mes- 
sage. The intent of this rule is to permit one to plumb 
an include file name in a C program to trigger the open- 
ing of that file, perhaps at a specified line, in the text 
editor. A variant of this rule, discussed below, tells the 
editor how to interpret syntax errors from the compiler, 
or the output of grep -n, both of which use a fixed 
syntax file: line to identify a line of source. 


The Plan 9 text editors interpret the addr attribute as 
the definition of which portion of the file to display. In 
fact, the real rule includes a richer definition of the 
address syntax, so one may plumb strings such as 
plumb.h:/plumbsend (using a regular expression 
after the /) to pop up the declaration of a function in a 
C header file. 


Another form of rewriting is that the plumber may mod- 
ify the attribute list of the message to clarify how to 


handle the message. The primary example of this 
involves the treatment of the click attribute, 
described in the previous section. If the message con- 
tains a click attribute and the matching rule set uses it 
to extract the matching substring from the data, the 
plumber deletes the click attribute and replaces the 
data with the matching substring. 


Once the message is rewritten, the actions of the match- 
ing rule set are examined. If the rule set contains a 
plumb to action and the corresponding port is 
open—that is, if a program is already reading from that 
port—the message is delivered to the port. The applica- 
tion will receive the message and handle it as it sees fit. 
If the port is not open, a plumb start or plumb 
client action will start a new program to handle the 
message. 


The plumb start action is the simpler: its argument 
specifies a command to run instead of passing on the 
message; the message is discarded. Here for instance is 
a rule that, given the process id (pid) of an existing pro- 
cess, starts the acid debugger [Wint94] in a new win- 
dow to examine that process: 


# processes go to acid 

it (assuming strlen(pid) >= 2) 
type is text 

data matches ‘’ [a-zA-Z0-9.:_\-/]+’ 
data matches ‘ [0-9] [0-9]+’ 

arg isdir /proc/$0 

plumb start window acid $0 


(Note the use of multiple matches rules to avoid 
misfires from strings like party.1999.) The arg 
isdir rule checks that the pid represents a running 
process (or broken one; Plan 9 does not create core 
files but leaves broken processes around for debugging) 
by checking that the process file system has a directory 
for that pid [Kill84]. Using this rule, one may plumb 
the pid string printed by the ps command or by the 
operating system when the program breaks; the debug- 
ger will then start automatically. 


The other startup action, plumb client, is used 
when a program will read messages from the plumbing 
port. For example, text editors can read files specified 
as command arguments, so one could use a plumb 
start rule to begin editing a file. If, however, the edi- 
tor will read messages from the edit plumbing port, 
letting it read the message from the port insures that it 
uses other information in the message, such as the line 
number to display. The plumb client action is 
therefore like plumb start, but keeps the message 
around for delivery when the application opens the port. 
Here is the full rule set to pass a regular file to the text 
editor: 
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# existing files, possibly tagged by address, 


type is text 
data matches 
arg isfile $1 
data set $1 
attr add addr=$3 

plumb to edit 

plumb client window Seditor 


If the editor is already running, the plumb to rule 
causes it to receive the message on the port. If not, the 
command ‘window $editor’ will create a new win- 
dow (using the Plan 9 program window) to run the edi- 
tor, and once that starts it will open the edit plumbing 
port as usual and discover this first message already 
waiting. 


The variables Seditor and Saddr in this rule set are 
macros defined in the plumbing rules file; they specify 
the name of the user’s favorite text editor and a regular 
expression that matches that editor’s address syntax, 
such as line numbers and patterns. This rule set lives in 
a library of shared plumbing rules that users’ private 
rules can build on, so the rule set needs to be adaptable 
to different editors and their address syntax. The macro 
definitions for Acme and Sam [Pike94,Pike87b] look 
like this: 


editor=acme 
# or editor=sam 
addrelem=‘ ((#?[0-9]+) | 
(/ [A-Za-z0-9_\*]+/?) |[.$])° 
addr=: (Saddrelem([,;+\-]$addrelem) *) 


Finally, the application reads the message from the 
appropriate port, such as /mnt/plumb/edit, 
unpacks it, and goes to work. 


6. Message Delivery 


In summary, a message is delivered by writing it to the 
send file and having the plumber, perhaps after some 
rewriting, send it to the destination port or start a new 
application to handle it. If no destination can be found 
by the plumber, the original write to the send file will 
fail, and the application will know the message could 
not be delivered. 


If multiple applications are reading from the destination 
port, each will receive an identical copy of the message; 
that is, the plumber implements fan-out. The number of 
messages delivered is equal to the number of clients 
that have opened the destination port. The plumber 
queues the messages and makes sure that each applica- 
tion that opened the port before the message was writ- 
ten gets exactly one copy. 


This design minimizes blocking in the sending applica- 
tions, since the write to the send file can complete as 
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go to editor 


‘([.a-zA-Z0-9_/\-]* [a-zA-Z0-9_/\-]) (’S$addr’)?’ 


soon as the message has been queued for the appropri- 
ate port. If the plumber waited for the message to be 
read by the recipient, the sender could block unneces- 
sarily. Unfortunately, this design also means that there 
is no way for a sender to know when the message has 
been handled; in fact, there are cases when the message 
will not be delivered at all, such as if the recipient exits 
while there are still messages in the queue. Since the 
plumber is part of a user interface, and not an 
autonomous message delivery system, the decision was 
made to give the non-blocking property priority over 
reliability of message delivery. In practice, this tradeoff 
has worked out well: applications almost always know 
when a message has failed to be delivered (the write 
fails because no destination could be found), and those 
occasions when the sender believes incorrectly that the 
message has been delivered are both extremely rare and 
easily recognized by the user—usually because the 
recipient application has exited. 


7. The Rules File 


The plumber begins execution by reading the user’s 
startup plumbing rules file, lib/plumbing. Since 
the plumber is implemented as a file server, it can also 
present its current rules as a dynamic file, a design that 
provides an easily understood way to maintain the rules. 


The file /mmt/plumb/rules is the text of the rule 
set the plumber is currently using, and it may be edited 
like a regular file to update those rules. To clear the 
rules, truncate that file; to add a new rule set, append to 
it: 


% echo ‘type is text 

data is self-destruct 

plumb start rm -rf SHOME’ >> 
/mnt/plumb/rules 


This rule set will take effect immediately. If it has a 
syntax error, the write will fail with an error message 
from the plumber, such as ‘malformed rule’ or 
"undefined verb’. 


To restore the plumber to its startup configuration, 


% cp /usr/Suser/lib/plumbing \ 
/mnt/plumb/rules 


For more sophisticated changes, one can of course use a 
regular text editor to modify /mnt/plumb/rules. 
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This simple way of maintaining an active service could 
profitably be adopted by other systems. It avoids the 
need to reboot, to update registries with special tools, or 
to send asynchronous signals to critical programs. 


8. The User Interface 


One unusual property of the plumbing system is that the 
user interface that programs provide to access it can 
vary considerably, yet the result is nonetheless a unify- 
ing force in the environment. Shells talk to editors, 
image viewers, and web browsers; debuggers talk to 
editors; editors talk to themselves; and the window sys- 
tem talks to everybody. 


The plumber grew out of some of the ideas of the Acme 
editor/window-system/user interface [Pike94], in partic- 
ular its ‘acquisition’ feature. With a three-button 
mouse, clicking the right button in Acme on a piece of 
text tells Acme to get the thing being pointed to. If it is 
a file name, open the file; if it is a directory, open a 
viewer for its contents; if a line number, go to that line; 
if a regular expression, search for it. This one-click 
access to anything describable textually was very pow- 
erful but had several limitations, of which the most 
important were that Acme’s rules for interpreting the 
text (that is, the implicit hyperlinks) were hard-wired 
and inflexible, and that they only applied to and within 
Acme itself. One could not, for example, use Acme’s 
power to open an image file, since Acme is a text-only 
system. 


The plumber addresses these limitations, even with 
Acme itself: Acme now uses the plumber to interpret 
the right button clicks for it. When the right button is 
clicked on some text, Acme constructs a plumbing mes- 
sage much as described above, using the click 
attribute and the white-space-delimited text surrounding 
the click. It then writes the message to the plumber; if 
the write succeeds, all is well. If not, it falls back to its 
original, internal rules, which will result in a context 
search for the word within the current document. 


If the message is sent successfully, the recipient is 
likely to be Acme itself, of course: the request may be 
to open a file, for example. Thus Acme has turned the 
plumber into an external component of its own opera- 
tion, while expanding the possibilities; the operation 
might be to start an image viewer to open a picture file, 
something Acme cannot do itself. The plumber 
expands the power of Acme’s original user interface. 


Traditional menu-driven programs such as the text edi- 
tor Sam [Pike87b] and the default shell window of the 


window system 8% [Pike91] cannot dedicate a mouse 
button solely to plumbing, but they can certainly dedi- 
cate a menu entry. The editing menu for such programs 
now contains an entry, plumb, that creates a plumbing 
message using the current selection. (Acme manages to 
send a message by clicking on the text with one button; 
other programs require a click with the select button 
and then a menu operation.) For example, after this 
happens in a shell window: 


% make 
cc -c shaney.c 


shaney.c:232: i undefined 


one can click anywhere on the string shaney.c:232, 
execute the plumb menu entry, and have line 232 
appear in the text editor, be it Sam or Acme— 
whichever has the edit port open. (If this were an 
Acme shell window, it would be sufficient to right-click 
on the string.) 


[An interesting side line is how the window system 
knows what directory the shell is running in; in other 
words, what value to place in the wdir field of the 
plumb message. Recall that 84 is, like many Plan 9 
programs, a file server. It now serves a new file, 
/dev/wdir, that is private to each window. Pro- 
grams, in particular the Plan 9 shell, rc, can write that 
file to inform the window system of its current direc- 
tory. When a cd command is executed in an interactive 
shell, rc updates the contents of /dev/wdir and 
plumbing can proceed with local file names. ] 


Of course, users can plumb image file names, process 
ids, URLs, and other items—any string whose syntax 
and disposition are defined in the plumbing rules file. 
An example of how the pieces fit together is the way 
Plan 9 now handles mail, particularly MIME-encoded 
messages. 


When a new mail message arrives, the mail receiver 
process sends a plumbing message to the newmail 
port, which notifies any interested process that new mail 
is here. The plumbing message contains information 
about the mail, including its sender, date, and current 
location in the file system. The interested processes 
include a program, faces, that gives a graphical dis- 
play of the mail box using faces to represent the senders 
of messages [PiPr85], as well as interactive mail pro- 
grams such as the Acme mail viewer [Pike94]. The 
user can then click on the face that appears, and the 
faces program will send another plumbing message, 
this time to the showmail port. Here is the rule for 
that port: 
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% ls -l1 /mail/fs/mbox/25 


d-r-xr-xr-x M 20 rob rob 0 Nov 
d-r-xr-xr-x M 20 rob rob 0 Nov 
--r--r--r-- M 20 rob 


--r--r--r-- M 20 rob rob 0 Nov 
% mail 
25 messages 

25 
From: presotto 
Date: Sun Nov 21 13:05:51 EST 1999 
To: rob 


Check this out. 


===> 2/ (image/jpeg) [inline] 


/mail/fs/mbox/25/2/fabio.jpg 


21 13:06 /mail/fs/mbox/25/1 

21 13:06 /mail/fs/mbox/25/2 
rob 28678 Nov 21 13:06 /mail/fs/mbox/25/body 
21 13:06 /mail/fs/mbox/25/cc 


Figure 2. A terminal session illustrating the mail file system. 


# faces -> new mail window for message 

type is text 

data matches ‘ [a-zA-Z0-9_\-./]+’ 

data matches ‘/mail/fs/[a-zA-Z0-9/]+ 
/(0-9)+' 

plumb to showmail 

plumb start window edmail -s $0 


If a program, such as the Acme mail reader, is reading 
that port, it will open a new window in which to display 
the message. If not, the plumb start rule will create 
a new window and run edmail, a conventional mail 
reading process, to examine it. Notice how the plumb- 
ing connects the components of the interface together 
the same way regardless of which components are actu- 
ally being used to view mail. 


There is more to the mail story. Naturally, mail boxes 
in Plan 9 are treated as little file systems, which are syn- 
thesized on demand by a special-purpose file server that 
takes a flat mail box file and converts it into a set of 
directories, one per message, with component files con- 
taining the header, body, MIME information, and so on. 
Multi-part MIME messages are unpacked into multi- 
level directories as shown in Figure 2. 


Since the components are all (synthetic) files, the user 
can plumb the pieces to view embedded pictures, 
URLs, and so on. Note that the mail program can 
plumb the contents of inline attachments automati- 
cally, without user interaction; in other words, plumb- 
ing lets the mailer handle multimedia data without itself 
interpreting it. 

At a more mundane level, a shell command, plumb, 
can be used to send messages: 


% cd /usr/rob/srec 
% plumb mem.c 


will send the appropriate message to the edit port. A 
surprising use of the plumb command is in actions 
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within the plumbing rules file. In our lab, we com- 
monly receive Microsoft Word documents by mail, but 
we do not run Microsoft operating systems on our 
machines so we cannot view them without at least 
rebooting. Therefore, when a Word document arrives 
in mail, we could plumb the .doc file but the text edi- 
tor could not decode it. However, we have a program, 
doc2txt, that decodes the Word file format to extract 
and format the embedded text. The solution is to use 
plumb ina plumb start action to invoke doc2txt 
on .doc files and synthesize a plain text file: 


# rule set for MS Word documents 
type is text 
data matches 
data matches 
arg isfile $0 
plumb start doc2txt $data | \ 

plumb -i -d edit \ 

-a action=showdata \ 

-a filename=$0 


‘fa-zA-Z0-9_\-./]+’ 
‘([a-zA-Z0-9_\-./]+)\.doc’ 


The arguments to plumb tell it to take standard input 
as its data rather than the text of the arguments (-i), 
define the destination port (-d edit), and set a con- 
ventional attribute so the editor knows to show the mes- 
sage data itself rather than interpret it as a file name (-a 
action=showdata) and provide the original file 
name (-~a £ilename=$0). Now when a user plumbs 
a .doc file the plumbing rules run a process to extract 
the text and send it as a temporary file to the editor for 
viewing. It’s imperfect, but it’s easy and it beats 
rebooting. 


Another simple example is a rule that turns man pages 
into hypertext. Manual page entries of the form 
plumber(1) can be clicked on to pop up a window 
containing the formatted ‘man page’. That man page 
will in turn contain more such citations, which will also 
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be clickable. The rule is a little like that for Word doc- 
uments: 


# man index entries are synthesized 
type is text 
data matches ‘ ([a-zA-Z0-9_\-./]+) 
\(({0-9])\)’ 
plumb start man $2 $1 | \ 
plumb -i -d edit \ 
-a action=showdata \ 
-a filename=/man/$1($2) 


There are many other inventive uses of plumbing. One 
more should give some of the flavor. We have a shell 
script, src, that takes as argument the name of an exe- 
cutable binary file. It examines the symbol table of the 
binary to find the source file from which it was com- 
piled. Since the Plan 9 compilers place full source path 
names in the symbol table, src can discover the com- 
plete file name. That is then passed to plumb, com- 
plete with the line number to find the symbol main. 
For example, 


% src plumb 


is all it takes to pop up an editor window on the main 
routine of the plumb command, beginning at line 39 of 
/sys/src/cmd/plumb/plumb.c. Like most uses 
of plumbing, this is not a breakthrough in functionality, 
but it is a great convenience. 


9. Why This Architecture? 


The design of the plumbing system is peculiar: a cen- 
tralized language-based file server does most of the 
work, while compared to other systems the applications 
themselves contribute relatively little. This architecture 
is deliberate, of course. 


That the plumber’s behavior is derived from a linguistic 
description gives the system great flexibility and 
dynamism—rules can be added and changed at will, 
without rebooting—but the existence of a central library 
of rules ensures that, for most users, the environment 
behaves in well-established ways. 


That the plumber is a file server is perhaps the most 
unusual aspect of its design, but is also one of the most 
important. Messages are passed by regular I/O opera- 
tions on files, so no extra technology such as remote 
procedure call or request brokers needs to be provided; 
messages are transmitted by familiar means. Almost 
every service in Plan 9 is a file server, so services can 
be exported trivially using the system’s remote file sys- 
tem operations [Pike93]. The plumber is no exception; 
plumbing messages pass routinely across the network to 
remote applications without any special provision, in 
contrast to some commercial IPC mechanisms that 
become significantly more complex when they involve 


multiple machines. As I write this, my window system 
is talking to applications running on three different 
machines, but they all share a single instance of the 
plumber and so can interoperate to integrate my envi- 
ronment. Plan 9 uses a shared file name space to com- 
bine multiple networked machines—compute servers, 
file servers, and interactive workstations—into a single 
computing environment; plumbing’s design as a file 
server is a natural by-product of, and contributor to, the 
overall system architecture [Pike92]. 


The centrality of the plumber is also unusual. Other 
systems tend to let the applications determine where 
messages will go; consider mail readers that recognize 
and highlight URLs in the messages. Why should just 
the mail readers do this, and why should they just do it 
for URLs? (Acme was guilty of similar crimes.) The 
plumber, by removing such decisions to a central 
authority, guarantees that all applications behave the 
same and simultaneously frees them all from figuring 
out what’s important. The ability for the plumber to 
excerpt useful data from within a message is critical to 
the success of this model. 


The entire system is remarkably small. The plumber 
itself is only about two thousand lines of C code. Most 
applications work fine in a plumbing environment with- 
out knowing about it at all; some need trivial changes 
such as to standardize their error output; a few need to 
generate and receive plumbing messages. But even to 
add the ability to send and receive messages in a pro- 
gram such as text editor is short work, involving typi- 
cally a few dozen lines of code. Plumbing fits well into 
the existing environment. 


But plumbing is new and it hasn’t been pushed far 
enough yet. Most of the work so far has been with tex- 
tual messages, although the underlying system is capa- 
ble of handling general data. We plan to reimplement 
some of the existing data movement operations, such as 
cut and paste or drag and drop, to use plumbing as their 
exchange mechanism. Since the plumber is a central 
message handler, it is an obvious place to store the 
‘clipboard’. The clipboard could be built as a special 
port that holds onto messages rather than deleting them 
after delivery. Since the clipboard would then be hold- 
ing a plumbing message rather than plain text, as in the 
current Plan 9 environment, it would become possible 
to cut and paste arbitrary data without providing new 
mechanism. In effect, we would be providing a new 
user interface to the existing plumbing facilities. 


Another possible extension is the ability to override 
plumbing operations interactively. Originally, the plan 
was to provide a mechanism, perhaps a pop-up menu, 
that one could use to direct messages, for example to 
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send a PostScript file to the editor rather than the 
PostScript viewer by naming an explicit destination in 
the message. Although this deficiency should one day 
be addressed, it should be done without complicating 
the interface for invoking the default behavior. Mean- 
while, in practice the default behavior seems to work 
very well in practice—as it must if plumbing is to be 
successful—so the lack of overrides is not keenly felt. 


10. Comparison with Other Systems 


The ideas of the plumbing system grew from an attempt 
to generalize the way Acme acquires files and data. 
Systems further from that lineage also share some prop- 
erties with plumbing. Most, however, require explicit 
linking or message passing rather than plumbing’s 
implicit, context-based pattern matching, and none has 
the plumber’s design of a language-based file server. 


Reiss’s FIELD system [Reis95] probably comes the 
closest to providing the facilities of the plumber. It has 
a central message-passing mechanism that connects 
applications together through a combination of a library 
and a pattern-matching central message dispatcher that 
handles message send and reply. The main differences 
between FIELD’s message dispatcher and the plumber 
are first that the plumber is based on a special-purpose 
language while the FIELD system uses an object- 
oriented library, second that the plumber has no concept 
of a reply to a message, and finally that the FIELD sys- 
tem has no concept of port. But the key distinction is 
probably in the level of use. In FIELD, the message 
dispatcher is a critical integrating force of the underly- 
ing programming environment, handling everything 
from debugging events to changing the working direc- 
tory of a program. Plumbing, by contrast, is intended 
primarily for integrating the user interface of existing 
tools; it is more modest and very much simpler. The 
central advantage of the plumber is its convenience and 
dynamism; the FIELD system does not share the ease 
with which message dispatch rules can be added or 
modified. 


The inspiration for Acme was the user interface to the 
object-oriented Oberon system [WiGu92]. Oberon’s 
user interface interprets mouse clicks on strings such as 
Obj .meth to invoke calls to the method meth of the 
object Obj. This was the starting point for Acme’s 
middle-button execution [Pike94], but nothing in 
Oberon is much like Acme’s right-button ‘acquisition’, 
which was the starting point for the plumber. Oberon’s 
implicit method-based linking is not nearly as general 
as the pattern-matched linking of the plumber, nor does 
its style of user-triggered method call correspond well 
to the more general idea of inter-application communi- 
cation of plumbing messages. 
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Microsoft’s OLE interface is another relative. It allows 
one application to embed its own data within another’s, 
for example to place an Excel spreadsheet within a 
Frame document; when Frame needs to format the 
page, it will start Excel itself, or at least some of its 
DLLs, to format the spreadsheet. OLE data can only be 
understood by the application that created it; plumbing 
messages, by contrast, contain arbitrary data with a 
rigidly formatted header that will be interpreted by the 
pattern matcher and the destination application. The 
plumber’s simplified message format may limit its 
flexibility but makes messages easy and efficient to dis- 
patch and to interpret. At least for the cut-and-paste 
style of exchange OLE encourages, plumbing gives up 
some power in return for simplicity, while avoiding the 
need to invoke a vestigial program (if Excel can be 
called a vestige) every time the pasted data is examined. 
Plumbing is also better suited to other styles of data 
exchange, such as connecting compiler errors to the text 
editor. 


The Hyperbole [Wein] package for Emacs adds hyper- 
text facilities to existing documents. It includes explicit 
links and, like plumbing, a rule-driven way to form 
implicit links. Since Emacs is purely textual, like 
Acme, Hyperbole does not easily extend to driving 
graphical applications, nor does it provide a general 
interprocess communication method. For instance, 
although Hyperbole provides some integration for mail 
applications, it cannot provide the glue that allows a 
click on a face icon in an external program to open a 
mail message within the viewer. Moreover, since it is 
not implemented as a file server, Hyperbole does not 
share the advantages of that architecture. 


Henry’s error program in 4BSD echoes a small but 
common use of plumbing. It takes the error messages 
produced by a compiler and drives a text editor through 
the steps of looking at each one in turn; the notion is to 
quicken the compile/edit/debug cycle. Similar results 
are achieved in EMACS by writing special M-LISP 
macros to parse the error messages from various com- 
pilers. Although for this particular purpose they may be 
more convenient than plumbing, these are specific solu- 
tions to a specific problem and lack plumbing’s general- 


ity. 


Of course, the resource forks in MacOS and the associa- 
tion rules for file name extensions in Windows also pro- 
vide some of the functionality of the plumber, although 
again without the generality or dynamic nature. 


Closer to home, Ousterhout’s Tcl (Tool Command Lan- 
guage) [Oust90] was originally designed to embed a lit- 
tle command interpreter in each application to control 
interprocess communication and provide a level of inte- 
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gration. Plumbing, on the other hand, provides minimal 
support within the application, offloading most of the 
message handling and all the command execution to the 
central plumber. 


The most obvious relative to plumbing is perhaps the 
hypertext links of a web browser. Plumbing differs by 
synthesizing the links on demand. Rather than con- 
structing links within a document as in HTML, plumb- 
ing uses the context of a button click to derive what it 
should link to. That the rules for this decision can be 
modified dynamically gives it a more fluid feel than a 
standard web browsing world. One possibility for 
future work is to adapt a web browser to use plumbing 
as its link-following engine, much as Acme used 
plumbing to offload its acquisition rules. This would 
connect the web browser to the existing tools, rather 
than the current trend in most systems of replacing the 
tools by a browser. 


Each of these prior systems—and there are others, e.g. 
[Pasa93, Free93]—addresses a particular need or subset 
of the issues of system integration. Plumbing differs 
because its particular choices were different. It focuses 
on two key issues: centralizing and automating the han- 
dling of interprocess communication among interactive 
programs, and maximizing the convenience (or mini- 
mizing the trouble) for the human user of its services. 
Moreover, the plumber’s implementation as a file 
server, with messages passed over files it controls, per- 
mits the architecture to work transparently across a net- 
work. None of the other systems discussed here inte- 
grates distributed systems as smoothly as local ones 
without the addition of significant extra technology. 


11. Discussion 


There were a few surprises during the development of 
plumbing. The first version of plumbing was done for 
the Inferno system [Dorw97a,Dorw97b], using its file- 
to-channel mechanism to mediate the IPC. Although it 
was very simple to build, it encountered difficulties 
because the plumber was too disconnected from its 
clients; in particular, there was no way to discover 
whether a port was in use. When plumbing was imple- 
mented afresh for Plan 9, it was provided through a true 
file server. Although this was much more work, it paid 
off handsomely. The plumber now knows whether a 
port is open, which makes it easy to decide whether a 
new program must be started to handle a message, and 
the ability to edit the rules file dynamically is a major 
advantage. Other advantages arise from the file-server 
design, such as the ease of exporting plumbing ports 
across the network to remote machines and the implicit 
security model a file-based interface provides: no one 
has permission to open my private plumbing files. 


On the other hand, Inferno was an all-new environment 
and the user interface for plumbing was able to be made 
uniform for all applications. This was impractical for 
Plan 9, so more ad hoc interfaces had to be provided for 
that environment. Yet even in Plan 9 the advantages of 
efficient, convenient, dynamic interprocess communica- 
tion outweigh the variability of the user interface. In 
fact, it is perhaps a telling point that the system works 
well for a variety of interfaces; the provision of a cen- 
tral, convenient message-passing service is a good idea 
regardless of how the programs use it. 


Plumbing’s rule language uses only regular expressions 
and a few special rules such as isfile for matching 
text. There is much more that could be done. For 
example, in the current system a JPEG file can be rec- 
ognized by a . jpg suffix but not by its contents, since 
the plumbing language has no facility for examining the 
contents of files named in its messages. To address this 
issue without adding more special rules requires 
rethinking the language itself. Although the current 
system seems a good balance of complexity and func- 
tionality, perhaps a richer, more general-purpose lan- 
guage would permit more exotic applications of the 
plumbing model. 


In conclusion, plumbing adds an effective, easy-to-use 
inter-application communication mechanism to the Plan 
9 user interface. Its unusual design as a language- 
driven file server makes it easy to add context- 
dependent, dynamically interpreted, general-purpose 
hyperlinks to the desktop, for both existing tools and 
new ones. 
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Abstract 


The transition from command-line interfaces to graphi- 
cal interfaces has resulted in programs that are easier to 
learn and use, but harder to automate and reuse. Another 
transition is now underway, to HTML interfaces hosted 
by a web browser. To help users automate HTML in- 
terfaces, we propose the browser-shell, a web browser 
that integrates a command interpreter into the browser’s 
Location box. The browser-shell’s command language 
is designed for extracting and manipulating HTML and 
text, and commands can also invoke local programs. 
Command input is drawn from the current browser page, 
and command output is displayed as a new page. The 
browser-shell brings to web browsing many advantages 
of the Unix shell, including scripting web services and 
creating pipelines of web services and local programs. 
A browser-shell also allows legacy command-line pro- 
grams to be wrapped with an HTML/CGI interface that 
is graphical but still scriptable, and offers a new shell 
interaction model, different from the conventional type- 
script model, which may improve usability in some re- 
spects. 


1 Introduction 


The transition from command-line interfaces to graph- 
ical interfaces carries with it a significant cost. In the 
Unix shell, for example, programs accept plain text as 
input and generate plain text as output. This makes it 
easy to write scripts that automate user interaction. An 
expert Unix user can create sophisticated programs on 
the spur of the moment, by hooking together simpler 
programs with pipelines and command substitution. For 
example: 


kill ‘ps ax | grep xterm | awk ‘’{print $1;}’° 
This command uses ps to list information about running 
processes, grep to find just the xterm processes, awk 


to select just the process identifiers, and finally kill to 
kill those processes. 


These capabilities are lost in the transition to a graphical 
user interface (GUI). GUI programs accept mouse clicks 


and keystrokes as input and generate raster graphics as 
output. Automating graphical interfaces is hard, unfor- 
tunately, because mouse clicks and pixels are too low- 
level for effective automation and interprocess commu- 
nication. Attempts to introduce Unix shell features like 
pipelining into graphical user interfaces [3, 6, 7, 8, 15, 
16] have been unsuccessful, largely because they were 
not integrated well with existing applications, required 
extra work from application developers to expose hooks 
and programming interfaces, or were too hard to use. 


With the advent of the World Wide Web, another tran- 
sition is underway, this time to distributed web applica- 
tions that run on a web server and interact with the user 
through a web browser. Most web services accept input 
from HTML forms and generate output as HTML pages. 
Since HTML is textual and capable of being parsed and 
manipulated, we have the opportunity to recover some of 
the interactive automation capabilities that were avail- 
able in the Unix shell, but missing in graphical inter- 
faces. Consider the following web-browsing tasks that 
could be partially or totally automated: 


e Download and print a group of links on a page; 


e Compare airfares and schedules for several choices 
of departure and arrival dates; 


e Look up acolleague in the online university phone- 
book, obtain a home address, locate the address on 
a map, and get driving directions; 


e Given a list of books to read, search for each book 
in the local library catalog, and if the book is not on 
the shelves, buy it from an online bookstore; 


e Make a smart alarm clock that announces the cur- 
rent temperature from an online weather report, and 
the time until the next bus departs from an online 
schedule, while you dress in the morning. 


As a step towards automating these tasks and others, we 
have extended a web browser in several ways: 


1. Embedding a pattern language for matching text 
and HTML, and a suite of text-processing tools for 
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extracting and manipulating web page data. High- 
level pattern-matching and text manipulation are 
essential to web automation, acting as a glue lan- 
guage for connecting unrelated web services and 
programs. 


2. Embedding a scripting language and integrating a 
command interpreter into the Location box. In ad- 
dition to accepting a typed URL, the browser win- 
dow’s Location box can also accept a typed com- 
mand with arguments. A command may be a built- 
in command, a user-defined script, or an external 
program. The built-in scripting language includes 
commands for automatic web browsing, such as 
clicking on hyperlinks, filling out forms, and ex- 
tracting data from web pages. 


3. Using the browser window to display command 
output and construct pipelines of commands. When 
a command is invoked, it takes its input from the 
current page in the browser window, and sends its 
output back to the browser window as a new page. 


4. Including executed commands in the browsing his- 
tory. Forward and Back navigate through command 
output pages as well as web pages. Part of the his- 
tory can be extracted and saved as a script for later 
execution. 


We have implemented these extensions in a proto- 
type web browser named LAPIS (Lightweight Archi- 
tecture for Processing Information Structure). The first 
extension, consisting of a pattern language and text- 
processing tools, was described in a previous paper [14], 
which is summarized below. This paper focuses on the 
other three features, which integrate a command shell 
into the web browser to create a browser-shell. 


The browser-shell addresses the problem of interactive 
web automation by allowing the user to apply patterns, 
script commands, and external programs directly to the 
browser page. For one-shot tasks, commands can be in- 
terleaved with manual browsing to perform the task as 
quickly and directly as possible. For repeated tasks, the 
user can interactively define a script by invoking a se- 
quence of commands on example data, using the Back 
button to correct mistakes, and then copying the com- 
mand sequence out of the browsing history and saving it 
as a script. 


The browser-shell concept has implications beyond web 
automation, two of which are considered in this paper: 


1. HTML interfaces for local programs. Currently, 
programs with HTML interfaces must be installed 
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in a web server in order to handle form submis- 
sions. LAPIS can submit forms to local programs 
by the Common Gateway Interface (CGI) [17], an 
existing standard used by web servers. This opens 
the possibility of running HTML applications en- 
tirely locally. HTML offers benefits of both a 
graphical user interface (GUI) and a command-line 
interface (CLI). An HTML interface can be as easy 
to learn and use as a GUI, yet still open to au- 
tomation like a CLI. As a demonstration, we have 
wrapped an HTML interface around the Unix find 
program. 


2. Using the browser as a command shell, in place of 
the Unix shell or MS-DOS command prompt. The 
browser-shell can be used to invoke local programs, 
but it behaves differently from a conventional type- 
script shell. Whereas a typescript shell interleaves 
commands with program output in the same win- 
dow, a browser-shell displays commands and pro- 
gram output in separate parts of the browser win- 
dow, and automatically redirects a program’s in- 
put from the current page. These differences make 
some tasks easier, such as viewing program output 
and constructing pipelines, but others harder, such 
as running legacy programs that use standard input 
to interact with the user. The tradeoffs are discussed 
in more detail in section 5. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 covers related work. Section 3 describes impor- 
tant features of the LAPIS browser-shell, including the 
pattern language, the scripting language, and invocation 
of external programs. Section 4 describes our proto- 
type implementation of LAPIS and contrasts some im- 
plementation alternatives. Section 5 discusses some of 
the implications of integrating a command shell into a 
web browser, in particular creating local programs with 
HTML interfaces and using the browser as an alternative 
interface to the system command prompt. Section 6 re- 
ports on the status of the LAPIS prototype, and Section 7 
concludes. 


2 Related Work 


Several systems have addressed the problem of web au- 
tomation. One approach is macro recording, typified by 
LiveAgent [11]. LiveAgent automates a task by record- 
ing a sequence of browsing actions in Netscape through 
a local HTTP proxy. Macro recording requires little 
learning on the part of the user, but recorded macros suf- 
fer from limited expressiveness, often lacking variables, 
conditionals, and iteration. 
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Another approach is scripting, writing a program in 
a scripting language such as Perl, Tcl, or Python. 
These scripting languages are fully expressive, Turing- 
complete programming languages, but programs written 
in these languages must be developed, tested, and in- 
voked outside the web browser, making them difficult to 
incorporate into a web user’s work flow. The overhead 
of switching to an external scripting language tends to 
discourage the kind of spur-of-the-moment automation 
required by the tasks described above, in which interac- 
tive operations might be mixed with automation in order 
to finish a task more quickly. 


A particularly relevant scripting language is WebL [9], 
which provides high-level service combinators for in- 
voking web services and a markup algebra similar to 
the LAPIS pattern language for extracting results. Like 
other scripting languages, WebL lacks tight integration 
with a web browser, forcing a user to study the HTML 
source of a web service to develop markup patterns and 
reverse-engineer form interfaces. In LAPIS, web au- 
tomation can be done while viewing rendered web pages 
in the browser, and simple tasks can be automated en- 
tirely by demonstrating the steps on examples. 


Other systems have tackled more restricted forms of web 
automation by demonstration. Turquoise [13] and In- 
ternet Scrapbook [22] construct a personalized newspa- 
per, a dynamic collage of pieces clipped from other web 
pages, by generalizing from a cut-and-paste demonstra- 
tion. SPHINX [12] creates a web crawler by demonstra- 
tion, learning which URLs to follow from positive and 
negative examples. 


Wrapping GUI frontends around CLI programs is a 
common way to support both ease-of-use and scriptabil- 
ity. Many integrated development environments follow 
this pattern, in which the graphical user interface invokes 
the compiler, linker, and other tools using command-line 
interfaces. Particularly relevant is the Commando dia- 
log box system in the Macintosh Programmer’s Work- 
shop [1], which allows a developer to specify a dialog 
box interface for an arbitrary Macintosh command-line 
program. A Commando dialog box resource is an ab- 
stract description specifying the dialog box controls and 
how the controls are mapped to command-line options. 
In that sense, it resembles an HTML interface, but is 
more platform-dependent than HTML. 


Others have investigated wrapping HTML interfaces 
around command-line programs on a web server, but not 
on the client. For example, Phanouriou and Abrams [19] 
described an HTML interface that presented status infor- 
mation about a web server (network, filesystem, mem- 
ory, kernel, etc.) obtained from Unix commands. 


The browser-shell is not the first alternative to the stan- 


dard typescript Unix shell. Another is Sam [21], a 
graphical text editor which integrates external program 
execution in three ways: “< command” replaces the 
current selection with the output of a command, “> 
command” runs the command with the current selec- 
tion as input, and “| command” redirects both input 
and output. The Emacs shell-command-on-region com- 
mand provides similar capabilities. In a later editor, 
Acme [20], each external command’s output appears in a 
new window, with a fag line similar to a browser’s Loca- 
tion box that can be used to invoke another external pro- 
gram. Unlike Sam, Acme had no provision for supply- 
ing acommand’s input from a window, and both systems 
lacked the output history provided by a browser-shell. 


3 User Interface 


We now describe some important features of the 
browser-shell user interface. The first section is a sum- 
mary of some previous work on which we are building. 
Subsequent sections describe new work: the command 
interpreter, web automation, creating web scripts by ex- 
ample, and invoking external programs and CGI pro- 
grams. 


3.1 LAPIS 


The web browser we used to prototype the browser-shell 
is called LAPIS (Figure 1), part of a system of generic 
tools for structured text that we call lightweight struc- 
tured text processing [14]. Lightweight structured text 
processing enables users to define text structure interac- 
tively and incrementally, so that generic tools can op- 
erate on the text in structured fashion. Our lightweight 
structured text processing system has four components: 


e a pattern language for describing text structure; 


e parsers for standard structure, such as HTML and 
programming language syntax; 


e tools for manipulating text using structure, in- 
cluding sorting, searching, extracting, reformatting, 
editing, computing statistics, graphing, etc; 


e a document viewer (in this case, a web browser) 
for viewing documents, developing and testing pat- 
terns, and invoking tools. 


LAPIS includes a new pattern language called text 
constraints. Text constraints describe a set of re- 
gions in a page in terms of relational operators, 
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ne iisort Car “by Horsepower “order numeric 


es Automotive Buyer's Guide | eee ieee “kia" 


ontaining “rear-wheel drive” 


Sport Utility Vehicles 


By Base Price 


Driveline 


Rear-—Wheel 
Drive 


Rear-Wheel 
Drive 


$14,299 


$14,345 tar is Row starting with Link after "By Base Price" 
Name is Link at start of Car 


is Letters just after Year in Name 
oors is Number just before “Door” in Name 
rive is Column3 in Car 
Horsepower is Number just after Drive in Car 
eating is Number just after Horsepower in Car 





Figure 1: The LAPIS web browser, displaying a web page that lists new cars. The page structure is described by 
patterns shown in the inset window (Text Constraint Editor). Some of the terms used in these patterns (Row, Link, 
etc.) are defined by other patterns not shown, and others are defined by the built-in HTML parser. The user has 
entered a pattern in the Find box to highlight certain cars (rear-wheel drive Kias), and is now about to run a command 
in the Command box to sort all cars by horsepower. 
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such as before, after, in, and contains. Text con- 
straints can refer to structure defined by arbitrary 
parsers, such as the built-in HTML parser that iden- 
tifies HTML elements and assigns them names, such 
as Link, Paragraph, and Heading. A single text con- 
straint pattern can refer to multiple parsers — for ex- 
ample, Line at start of Function refers to 
both Line, a name defined by a line-scanning parser, 
and Function, a name defined by a programming- 
language parser. In general, text constraints are designed 
to be more readable and comprehensible for users than 
context-free grammars or regular expressions, because a 
structure description can be reduced to a list of simple, 
intuitive constraints which can be read and understood 
individually. More details about the text constraints lan- 
guage can be found in a previous paper [14]. 


The LAPIS browser includes several tools for transform- 
ing web pages. For example, keep extracts a set of re- 
gions matching a text constraint pattern, delete deletes 
a set of regions, sort sorts a set of regions in-place, and 
replace replaces a set of regions with some replacement 
text. In the LAPIS browser described in a previous pa- 
per [14], a tool could only be invoked from a menu, and 
its output was directed to a new page in the browser. The 
browser-shell extensions described in this paper make it 
possible to invoke these tools from the Location box and 
from user-defined scripts. 


3.2 The Browser-Shell 


In order to create scripts of commands, we embedded 
Tcl [18] into LAPIS. Tcl was chosen partly because of 
its syntactic simplicity, and partly because a good Java 
implementation was available [5]. Tcl is also well-suited 
to interactive command execution. 


Instead of presenting a Tcl interpreter in a separate win- 
dow, LAPIS integrates the interpreter directly into the 
browser window. Tcl commands may be typed into the 
Location box. The typed command is applied to the cur- 
rent page, and its output is displayed in the browser as a 
new page that is added to the browsing history. 


Using the Location box as a command line has several 
advantages. The page generated by a command can be 
browsed like a page generated by a URL. The browsing 
interface — Back, Forward, Stop, and Reload — also 
applies to command outputs. The Back button returns 
the browser to the previous page, Stop aborts a long- 
running command, and Reload runs the command again. 


Since either a URL or a command can be typed into the 
Location box, LAPIS must be able to distinguish be- 
tween them. The problem is trivial if the typed entry be- 
gins with a protocol prefix, such as http: or file:, 


and LAPIS also recognizes the protocol cmd: for in- 
voking a command unambiguously. If the typed entry 
does not begin with a prefix, LAPIS tries every possi- 
ble interpretation: first as a command to execute, then as 
a filename to display, then as a domain name for a web 
server. This is an extension of the heuristics already used 
by the Location box of most web browsers. 


For security reasons, LAPIS only executes acmd: URL 
if it originates locally —e.g., if it is typed into the Loca- 
tion box or found in a page loaded from the local filesys- 
tem. A link in a remote web page cannot invoke a Tcl 
command. 


3.3. Web Automation 


Web browsing has two basic actions: clicking on hyper- 
links and submitting forms. Automating web browsing 
requires equivalent script commands for these actions. 


Clicking on a link has the same result as typing in its 
URL in the Location box. Thus the script command for 
clicking on a link is simply the link’s URL, such as: 


http: //weather.yahoo.com/ 


For some links, however, the URL varies depending on 
when the page is viewed. Variable links are often found 
in online newspapers, for example, where links to top 
stories change from day to day. The click command 
can be used to click on a variable link by describing its 
location in the web page with a LAPIS text constraint 
pattern. For example: 


http://www.salon.com/ # Start at Salon 
click {Link after Image in Column3} 

# Click on top story 

# (curly braces are Tcl quoting) 


For entering data into forms, the enter command 
is provided, with two arguments. ‘The first argu- 
ment is a pattern describing the form field to affect. 
Since HTML form fields are named, this pattern may 
simply be the field name. Alternatively, the pattern 
may describe the field in terms of its context (e.g., 
TextBox just after "Email Address:"), 
which has the advantage of being comprehensible 
without looking at the HTML source. The second 
argument to enter specifies the value to enter in the 
field. For text fields, this value is entered in the field 
directly. For menus or lists, the value is selected in the 
list. For radio buttons or checkboxes, the value should 
be “on” or “off” (or yes/no, true/false, or 0/1). 


Forms are submitted either by a click command de- 
scribing the form’s submit button. For example, here is 
a complete script that searches Google for the USENIX 
2000 conference home page: 
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http: //www.google.com/ 
enter {Textbox just after \ 
"Search the web using Google"} \ 
{USENIX 2000} 
click SubmitButton 


LAPIS also provides script commands for other web 
browsing actions, including Home, Back, Forward, 
Stop, Reload, and Save. 


The examples presented so far have been web-site- 
specific, but some browsing tasks are sufficiently uni- 
form across web sites to be handled by a generic script. 
For example, the following script can log into many web 
sites, assuming the user’s login name and password have 
been stored in the Tcl variables id and password: 


enter {Textbox \ 
just after Text containing \ 
("login"|"email"|"id"|"user")} \ 
Sid 
enter {Textbox just after Text containing \ 
"password"} \ 
Spassword 
click SubmitButton 


3.4 Automation by Demonstration 


To create a browsing script quickly, the user can demon- 
strate it by recording a browsing sequence. The demon- 
stration begins with an arbitrary example page, the input 
page, showing in the browser. Invoking the Demonstrate 
command pops up a new browser window, in which the 
browsing demonstration will take place. A new win- 
dow is created so that the browsing sequence can refer to 
the input page for parameters. Like any LAPIS browser 
window, the Demonstrate window records a browsing 
history: URLs visited and commands typed. Unlike a 
normal browser window, however, the Demonstrate win- 
dow’s history also records user events in form controls. 
For example, if the user types into a form field, the his- 
tory will record an equivalent enter command. 


To fill in a form with text from the input page, the user 
can make a selection in the input page, then drag-and- 
drop (or copy-and-paste) to a form field in the Demon- 
strate window. If the copied text was selected by search- 
ing for a pattern, then this action records the command 
enter field-name pattern in the history. If the 
copied data was selected manually, then the command 
enter field-name {Selection} is recorded in 
the history. When the script is run at a later time, 
Selection will return the user’s selection at that time. 
More complex dependencies can be expressed by typ- 
ing a Tcl command instead of pointing-and-clicking. 
For example, if a radio button should be selected only 
if the input page has certain features, then the user 
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might type the command if {[find pattern] } 
{click field-name}. 


Using Back and Forward, the user can revise the 
demonstration as necessary until the desired results are 
achieved. The browsing history, which is essentially a 
Tcl script, can also be opened in an editing window, 
where the user can insert conditionals, iteration, and 
comments, if desired. When the user is satisfied with 
the demonstration, the Demonstrate window is closed, 
the history is saved as a script, and the script becomes 
available as a named command. 


LAPIS demonstrations have two advantages over 
the macro recorders in previous systems, such as 
LiveAgent [11]. First, the recorded transcript is repre- 
sented by the browsing history, which is visible, easy 
to navigate, and very familiar. A crucial part of mak- 
ing this work is that LAPIS inserts commands as well as 
URLs in the browsing history. Second, an experienced 
user can generalize the demonstration on-the-fly by typ- 
ing commands at crucial points instead of pointing-and- 
clicking. Since a full scripting language is supported, 
the resulting scripts can be significantly more expressive 
than recorded macros, without taking much more time 
to develop. 


3.5 Script Optimization 


A script created by demonstration may include unnec- 
essary steps, which may be expensive if they fetch web 
pages. To address this problem, LAPIS includes an op- 
timizer that tries to compact the browsing script. For 
example, a sequence of simple link-clicking may result 
in a list of URLs: 


# Start at Yahoo 
http://www. yahoo.com/ 


# Click on Weather 
http://weather.yahoo.com/ 


# Click on US 
http: //weather.yahoo.com/regional/US.html 


Since the URLs are constant, depending neither on the 
input page nor on previous pages in the demonstration, 
the optimizer can delete all but the last, saving several 
page fetches. 


The optimizer can also streamline form submissions. 
Submitting a form normally requires two page fetches, 
one to retrieve the form and another to submit the form. 
The optimizer can eliminate the first fetch by hard- 
coding the form submission URL, the form field names, 
and their values. 
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These optimizations are not always safe, however. For 
example, some forms have a variable submission URL 
or variable default values, often referring to unique ses- 
sion identifiers or persistent state. Thus the optimizer 
does not run by default. Instead, the user selects some or 
all of the script and invokes the optimizer on it manually. 
In the future, the optimizer may be able to gather infor- 
mation from repeated runs of a script to determine which 
optimizations would be safe to make automatically. 


An optimized form submission may stop working cor- 
rectly if the form changes, which happens from time to 
time when web sites are redesigned or moved. Gross 
changes can be detected by various techniques, such as 
the modification time or checksum of the form page, but 
the cost of detecting changes in just the form (as opposed 
to page content around the form, which might change of- 
ten) would overwhelm the savings of optimization. This 
is a special case of a general challenge for web automa- 
tion: recognizing and dealing with change on the Web. 
LAPIS helps with the problem by providing a rich pat- 
tern language, enabling browsing scripts to be insulated 
from many kinds of changes, but otherwise leaves de- 
tecting and debugging broken scripts to the user. 


3.6 External Programs 


In addition to built-in Tcl commands, LAPIS can also 
run an external command-line program from the Lo- 
cation box. If the command name is not found as a 
built-in Tcl command or user-defined script, then LAPIS 
searches for an external program by that name. If an ex- 
ternal program happens to share the same name as a Tcl 
command, the user can force the external program to run 
with the exec: prefix. 


Like a Tcl command, an external program is applied to 
the current page and displays its output as a new page 
added to the browser history. For example, if the user 
types (on BSD-style Unix) ps aux, then the browser 
displays a list of running processes. If the next command 
is grep xclock, then the process listing is filtered to 
display only those lines containing “xclock.” 


To make this work with legacy programs such as ps and 
grep, the external program is invoked in a subprocess 
with its input and output redirected. Standard input is 
read from the current page of the browser, passing the 
HTML source if the current page is a web page. Stan- 
dard output is sent to a new page of the browser, which 
is displayed incrementally as the program writes output. 
Standard error is sent to a subframe of the page, to sepa- 
rate it from standard output. 


A program’s output may be parsed and manipulated like 
any other page in LAPIS. For example, ps aux dis- 
plays information about running processes: 


USER PID %*CPU %MEM SIZE RSS TTY... 
bin 160. «0’..0'" 054 | F5203208 Be. 
daemon 194 0.0 0.6 784 404 ?... 
rem 294 6.0 21.0 1196 6602... 


The output of ps can be parsed by simple LAPIS text 
constraint patterns: 


Process = Line, 

but not starting with "USER"; 
User = Alphanumeric at start of Process; 
PID = Number just after User; 


These identifiers can be used with LAPIS commands 
that search and manipulate the output of ps: 


# sort processes by PID 
sort Process -by PID -order numeric 


# display only xterm processes 
keep {Process containing "xterm" } 


# kill all xterm processes 
kill [extract {PID in Process \ 
containing "xterm"}] 


By default, patterns and commands are applied only to 
standard output, but standard error may also be pro- 
cessed by referring to the Tcl variable $error, as in 
find {"Warning:"} $error. 


3.7 CGI Programs 


If an external program outputs HTML instead of plain 
text, the browser-shell detects it and renders it as a web 
page. HTML output is detected by several simple heuris- 
tics, such as an initial <html> or <doctype> tag. 


The HTML output may contain embedded forms. To 
submit a filled-out form back to the external program, 
LAPIS passes form parameters using the Common Gate- 
way Interface (CGI) [17]. CGI passes form fields and 
other request information by setting environment vari- 
ables, such as QUERY_STRING. Although CGI is com- 
monly used by web servers to invoke external programs, 
no major web browser can invoke a CGI program lo- 
cally. (The closest we’ve found is the Help Viewer in 
KDE 1.1, which displays HTML help documents and 
uses CGI to invoke a local search engine.) One bene- 
ficial side-effect of using CGI to communicate with ex- 
ternal programs is that existing CGI scripts can be run 
directly by the browser-shell, without installing them in 
a web server. This feature may be useful for developing 
and testing CGI applications outside a web server. 


Whether a form is being submitted or not, LAPIS always 
sets the CGI environment variables when it invokes an 
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Figure 2: HTML interface for Unix find. 





external program. A program can use the presence or 
absence of these variables to determine whether it was 
invoked from the browser-shell, in which case it can 
present an HTML interface and act like a CGI program, 
or from the ordinary typescript shell, in which case it 
should present a text-only or command-line interface. 


One use for this facility is wrapping a friendlier HTML 
interface around an existing command-line program. For 
example, some users have trouble remembering the syn- 
tax for the Unix find command, which searches for files 
matching certain constraints. Find supports a variety of 
predicates on filename, date, user ownership, etc., and 
Boolean operators for combining predicates. We wrote 
a Perl CGI script wrapper around find which displays 
a simple HTML form (Figure 2). The first part of the 
wrapper script (Figure 3) tests whether the script is run- 
ning under LAPIS. If not, or if the user passed com- 
mand line arguments, then the wrapper simply invokes 
the original find. Otherwise, the script prints an HTML 
page containing the form. When the form is filled out 
and submitted back to the wrapper script, the script in- 
vokes find appropriately. 


The HTML wrapper makes it possible to use find with- 
out learning or remembering its command-line syntax. 
A GUI frontend for find would offer the same benefits, 
but at greater cost: a GUI frontend has no ready hooks 
for automation, but the HTML form interface can be 
scripted in LAPIS exactly as if it were a web service. 
For example, a Java programmer may want a script that 
searches all subdirectories for files ending with .class 
and stores them in a ZIP file. The user pops up a Demon- 
strate window, invokes find to display its HTML form, 
fills in the form to search for files named * .class, and 
applies zip to the resulting list of files. This sequence of 
actions is then saved as a script. Thus the user can in- 
clude find in a script without learning its more complex 
command-line interface. 
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#!/usr/bin/perl -w 


# Check if invoked outside of browser-shell 
# or passed arguments. 
if (!defined $ENV{"GATEWAY-INTERFACE" } 

|| @ARGV > 0) { 

# Pass arguments directly to find 

exec ("/usr/bin/find", @ARGV); 


# Otherwise act as CGI script. 
use CGI qw/:standard/; 


if (!param()) { 
# No form submitted. 
# Display the HTML interface. 
exec "cat /usr/doc/find/find-form.html"; 
} else { 
# Handle form submission. 
exec ("“/usr/bin/find", 
param("directory"), 
param("“search.subdirectories") 
2? () : (°=maxdepth", 1°), 
"-name", param("name"), 
"-print"); 


Figure 3: Perl wrapper for find that displays the HTML 
form interface shown in Figure 2 when invoked inside 
the browser-shell. Form submissions are handled by the 
Perl CGI.pm module. 





4 Implementation 


The browser-shell prototype described in this paper was 
implemented by modifying an existing web browser, 
LAPIS, originally designed to test new user interface 
ideas. LAPIS is written in Java 1.1 using the HTML 
layout component JEditorPane from the Java Foun- 
dation Classes. Before modification, LAPIS consisted of 
about 18,000 lines of code. The browser-shell features 
added about 2,000 lines of code. The LAPIS browser- 
shell has been tested on Linux, Solaris, and Windows 
NT. 


Modifying a browser is not the only way to implement 
browser-shell capabilities. Two other general strategies 
exist for adding features to web browsers. One scheme 
uses an internal browser extension mechanism, such as 
a Netscape plugin, an Internet Explorer ActiveX com- 
ponent, or a Java applet. The other scheme is an HTTP 
proxy, external to the browser but running on the same 
machine, that filters the browser’s HTTP requests. 


Both schemes have the advantage of working with ex- 
isting browsers, but lack of tight integration with the 
browser makes some browser-shell features difficult or 
impossible to implement. For example, neither scheme 
would allow commands to be typed directly into the 
browser’s Location box. Highlighting the results of pat- 
tern matches would be much harder, as would monitor- 
ing the user’s entries in form fields to generate scripts by 
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demonstration. The lack of control over the browser’s 
user interface makes these browser-extension schemes 
too constraining for use as a research testbed. For a de- 
veloped product, however, one of these schemes may be 
the best bet, even if it can only deliver a subset of the 
capabilities described in this paper. 


We suggest that there are several levels of browser-shell 
complexity. Higher levels are harder to design and im- 
plement, but deliver correspondingly greater benefits. In 
increasing order of complexity, the levels are: 


1. Local program invocation. Implementing this level 
requires spawning a subprocess and redirecting its 
input and output to the browser. This level is suffi- 
cient for using the browser as a command shell. 


2. Local CGI invocation. Implementing this level re- 
quires encoding a form submission into environ- 
ment variables and invoking a local program. This 
level is sufficient to support local HTML interfaces 
with form submission. 


3. Embedded scripting language. Many web browsers 
already embed Javascript, but do not support au- 
tomatic browsing (i.e., a sequence of script com- 
mands invoked on successive web pages). With au- 
tomatic browsing, this level is sufficient to support 
web automation. 


4. Embedded pattern language. A pattern language 
like text constraints enables the user to describe, 
manipulate, and extract parts of web pages and pro- 
gram outputs. This level acts as a glue language for 
connecting unrelated information sources or pro- 
grams, so an ideal pattern language should be ca- 
pable of describing not only HTML, but also text 
and XML. 


5. Web automation by demonstration. Implementing 
this level requires recording user events and gener- 
alizing them into script commands. This level helps 
novice users learn the scripting language and helps 
expert users streamline the construction of scripts. 


5 Discussion 


We now discuss some general implications of integrat- 
ing a command shell into a web browser, in particu- 
lar the new applications, architectures, and interaction 
styles that such a hybrid enables. 


5.1 HTML Interfaces 


Much interest in recent years has focused on creating 
and deploying HTML-based applications that run in web 
servers. The advantages of deploying an application as 
a web service are well understood: it can be accessed 
by millions of users at the click of a button, it can be 
upgraded easily, and it can even be given away for free, 
paid for by advertising. The most popular sites on the 
Web are HTML interfaces in this sense. 


The browser-shell opens up a new possibility: deploying 
HTML interfaces on the client. There are still many rea- 
sons to deploy applications on the client, including per- 
formance, security, and ability to run disconnected from 
the network. Current browsers cannot submit HTML 
forms to client-side programs, however, forcing a client- 
side HTML application to handle its user input in a 
more complicated way (e.g., with Javascript, Java, or 
ActiveX). The browser-shell’s ability to submit forms to 
local programs allows client-side programs to have pure 
HTML user interfaces, displayed entirely in the browser. 


HTML interfaces have several advantages. First, an 
HTML interface is easy to implement portably, since it 
needs only the standard J/O library rather than larger, 
less portable GUI libraries. Second, a wide variety of 
HTML editors and CGI libraries already exist, making 
the job easier. Third, compared to a command-line inter- 
face, an HTML interface is easy to use, not only because 
it is visual, but also because users are familiar with sim- 
ilar interfaces on the Web. Finally, compared to a GUI, 
an HTML interface is easier to script because it is declar- 
ative and textual, allowing systems like LAPIS to parse 
the interface and control it automatically. 


Some applications are well-suited to HTML; others are 
not. User input is limited to forms with standard con- 
trols such as buttons, menus, and text fields, so appli- 
cations that demand richer interaction would be poorly 
suited. On the other hand, applications with high infor- 
mation content, such as detailed help or reference mate- 
rials, would be well-suited, since HTML makes it easy 
to intersperse forms with formatted text, pictures, and 
hyperlinks. 


Any program that already has a command-line interface 
is a prime candidate for an HTML interface. As our find 
example showed, wrapping an HTML interface around 
a legacy program is simple if the program takes all user 
input as command-line arguments. Programs that con- 
duct an interactive dialog with the user are trickier to 
wrap, however, because the CGI protocol does not sup- 
port persistent connections. The wrapper must be rein- 
voked for every form submission. This problem could 
be solved by a more complex wrapper that maintains its 
own persistent connection to the legacy program, or by 
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an alternative form submission protocol with a persistent 
connection to the wrapper. 


HTML interfaces allow command-line programs to be 
self-describing. Instead of the terse “usage” message 
printed by command-line interfaces, a program running 
in a browser-shell would display its HTML documenta- 
tion, and embedded in the documentation itself would be 
the program’s user interface. Thus, the usage message of 
an HTML interface not only explains what the program 
does, but also presents an interface for actually invoking 
it. 


5.2 New Shell Interaction Model 


The web browser is becoming a central part of the desk- 
top interface. Modern browsers, such as Microsoft In- 
ternet Explorer and KDE’s kfm[10], already include file 
management among the web browser’s responsibilities. 
Integrating the system command prompt is another step 
along the same path, which makes sense because file 
management and command execution are often inter- 
twined. 


The browser-shell interface behaves differently from a 
traditional typescript shell, however. Whereas a type- 
script shell interleaves commands with program output 
in the same window, a browser-shell separates the com- 
mand prompt from program output. The browser-shell 
also automatically redirects program input from the cur- 
rent browser page, and automatically sends program out- 
put to a new browser page. 


One effect of these differences is on scrolling. In a type- 
script interface, long output may scroll out of the win- 
dow. To view the start of the output, the user must ei- 
ther scroll back, or else rerun the command with out- 
put redirected to more or head. The browser-shell, by 
contrast, initially displays the first windowful of out- 
put, rather than the Jast, reducing the need for scrolling. 
When output is less than a windowful, a typescript can 
become cluttered by outputs of several commands, forc- 
ing the user to scan for the start of the latest output. The 
browser-shell displays each program output on a new, 
blank page. The overall effect of the browser-shell is 
like automatically redirecting output to more. 


Unlike more, however, the browser-shell’s display is 
not ephemeral. The displayed output can be passed 
as input to another command, which allows pipelines 
to be assembled more fluidly than in the typescript 
interface. Developing a complicated pipeline, such 
asps ax | grep xclock | cut -d ’ ’ -f 1, is 
often an incremental process. In typescript interfaces, 
where input redirection must be specified explicitly, this 
process typically takes one of two forms: 
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e Repeated execution: run A and view the output; 
then run A|B and view the output; then (B turned 
out wrong) run A |B’ and view the output; etc. This 
strategy fails if any of the commands run slowly or 
have side-effects. 


e Temporary files: run A > t1 and examine t1; 
then run B < t1 > t2 and examine t2; then (B 
was wrong) run B’ < t1 > t2, etc. 


The browser-shell offers a third alternative: run A and 
view the output; then run B (which automatically re- 
ceives its input from A) and view the output; then press 
Back (because B was wrong) and run B’ instead. The 
browser-shell displays each intermediate result of the 
pipeline while serving as automatic temporary storage. 


Automatic input redirection makes constructing a 
pipeline very fluid, but it is inappropriate for programs 
that use standard input for interacting with the user, such 
as passwd. Such programs cannot be run in a browser- 
shell without modification, such as wrapping an HTML 
interface around the program, or running the program in 
a terminal emulator, possibly embedded in the browser- 
shell window. 


One problem with the browser-shell model is the lin- 
ear nature of the browsing history. If the user runs A, 
backs up, and then runs B, the output of A disappears 
from the browsing history. To solve this problem, the 
LAPIS prototype lets the user duplicate the browser win- 
dow, including its history, so that one window preserves 
the original history while the other is used to backtrack. 
(Netscape’s New Window command worked similarly 
before version 4.0.) A more complex solution might ex- 
tend the linear browsing history to a branching tree [2]. 


6 Status and Future Work 


The LAPIS web browser described in this paper, includ- 
ing Java source code, is available from 


http: //www.cs.cmu.edu/~rcm/lapis/ 


LAPIS is only a prototype, but it demonstrates the ba- 
sic ideas described in this paper. Unfortunately, the 
LAPIS prototype is not robust enough for everyday 
use, largely because JEditorPane renders many web 
pages poorly. An important avenue of future work will 
be to convert a production-quality web browser into a 
browser-shell and experiment with using it on a daily 
basis. 
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Several features are needed to make the browser-shell 
more useful and more efficient as a command shell, in- 
cluding: 


e Background processes. Web browsers generally 
stop loading a page when a new URL is typed in 
the Location box. Similarly, LAPIS automatically 
stops the currently executing command when a new 
command is typed. As a result, only one command 
can be running in each LAPIS browser window. 
An improvement would be support for background- 
process syntax. If acommand ends with &, it could 
continue running in the background, storing its out- 
put in case the user ever backs up through the his- 


tory. 


e Handling large outputs. A command may gener- 
ate too much output for the browser to display ef- 
ficiently. The same problem often happens in type- 
script shells, usually forcing the user to abort the 
program and run it again redirected to a file. To 
handle this problem, the browser could automati- 
cally truncate the display if the output exceeds a 
certain user-configurable length. The remaining 
output would still be spooled to the browser cache, 
so that the entire output can viewed in full if de- 
sired, or passed as input to another program. 


Streaming I/O. A pipeline may process too much 
data for the browser’s limited cache to store ef- 
ficiently. Although the browser-shell’s automatic 
I/O redirection could still be used to assemble the 
pipeline (presumably on a subset of the data), the 
pipeline would run better on the real data if its con- 
stituent commands were invoked in parallel with 
minimal buffering of intermediate results. The 
browser-shell might do this automatically when in- 
voking a script. 


Shell syntax. Expert users would be more comfort- 
able in the browser-shell if it also supported con- 
ventional operators for pipelining and I/O redirec- 
tion, such as |, <, >, and >>. The most direct way 
to accommodate expert users might be to embed an 
existing shell, such as bash or tcsh, as an alternative 
to Tcl. 


7 Conclusions 


We have integrated a command shell into a web browser, 
and shown how this arrangement delivers benefits in 
three areas: (1) web automation; (2) HTML user in- 
terfaces for command-line applications; and (3) using a 


web browser as a new way to interact with the system 
command prompt. 


We would hope that the next generation of web browsers 
will include at least some of these features, enabling fu- 
ture web users to put the power of automation to work in 
browsing and manipulating the Web. 
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Abstract 


The emergence of thin client computing and multi-user, 
remote, graphical interaction revives a range of operat- 
ing system research issues long dormant, and introduces 
new directions as well. This paper investigates the ef- 
fect of operating system design and implementation on 
the performance of thin client service and interactive ap- 
plications. We contend that the key performance met- 
ric for this type of system and its applications is user- 
perceived latency and we give a structured approach for 
investigating operating system design with this criterion 
in mind. In particular, we apply our approach to a quan- 
titative comparison and analysis of Windows NT, Termi- 
nal Server Edition (TSE), and Linux with the X Windows 
System, two popular implementations of thin client ser- 
vice. 

We find that the processor and memory scheduling al- 
gorithms in both operating systems are not tuned for thin 
client service. Under heavy CPU and memory load, we 
observed user-perceived latencies up to 100 times be- 
yond the threshold of human perception. Even in the idle 
state, these systems induce unnecessary latency. TSE 
performs particularly poorly despite scheduler modifi- 
cations to improve interactive responsiveness. We also 
show that TSE’s network protocol outperforms X by up 
to six times, and also makes use of a bitmap cache which 
is essential for handling dynamic elements of modern 
user interfaces and can reduce network load in these 
cases by up to 2000%. 


1 Introduction 


Continuing improvements in networking speed, cost, 
standardization, and ubiquity have enabled a literal “‘ex- 
plosion” of the traditional computer system architecture. 
Network links are now replacing an increasing number 
of internal system busses, allowing the processor, mem- 
ory, disk, and display subsystems to be spatially extruded 
throughout a network. Well-known examples of extruded 
subsystems include distributed shared memory and net- 
work file systems [17, 12]. While these are established 
areas of research, much less of the literature addresses 
systems that enable extrusion of the display and input 


subsystems that interface with human users. 

Such functionality is commonly referred to as thin 
client computing. Driven by IT concerns over cost and 
manageability, the thin client trend has triggered renewed 
interest in X Windows-like schemes and the introduction 
of thin client service into major commercial operating 
systems. This trend will accelerate as consumer prod- 
ucts such as personal digital assistants, cellular phones, 
pagers, and hand-held e-mail devices evolve and con- 
verge into a yet another class of thin client terminals, 
these additionally being wireless, mobile, and ubiqui- 
tous. 

We explore the question of how, in the current revival 
of interactive timesharing, underlying operating system 
design impacts thin client service, and how current met- 
rics are inadequate for capturing the relevant impacts. 
The contributions of this paper are an approach for ana- 
lyzing the performance and scalability of thin client serv- 
er operating systems, a quantitative comparison and anal- 
ysis of Windows NT, Terminal Server Edition and Linux 
with X Windows, two popular implementations, and a 
discussion of related work informed by our approach. 

The balance of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 gives background on the X Windows System and 
Windows NT, Terminal Server Edition. Section 3 de- 
scribes our approach. Sections 4, 5, and 6 discuss the 
processor, memory, and network in turn as resources 
within our framework. In Section 7, we discuss relat- 
ed work on thin client performance, and we conclude in 
Section 8. 


2 TSE and Linux/X Windows 


For the remainder of this paper, we will use conventional 
client/server terminology although it is backwards from 
the X Windows use. In particular, we will refer to the 
machine in front of the user as the client (although in X 
Windows the X server runs on this machine) and the ma- 
chine on which the application runs the server (although 
X Windows clients, such as xterm, run on this machine). 

TSE and X Windows share similar architectures. Ap- 
plications running on the server request display updates 
and receive inputs from OS-provided abstractions. In X 
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Windows, this is the Xlib GUI library, and in TSE, the 
Win32 GUI library. The code underlying these libraries 
transparently routes display requests and input events ei- 
ther to local hardware or remote client devices over the 
network. Xlib interaction is entirely user-level, while 
TSE display requests pass through the kernel. 


Multi-user capabilities in TSE are provided by recent 
modifications to the NT kernel, including virtualization 
of kernel objects across user sessions, per-session map- 
pings of kernel address space, and code sharing across 
sessions. Multi-user functionality under X Windows is 
provided by the underlying Unix implementation. In this 
paper, we evaluate the performance of X Windows as it 
runs on top of the 2.0.36 Linux kernel. 


The network protocols used to carry display and input 
information are X for X Windows and the Remote Dis- 
play Protocol (RDP) for TSE. Both are high-level pro- 
tocols encoding graphics primitive operations like bitblts 
and text, polygon, and line drawing. 


RDP is implemented in TSE as a display device driv- 
er, and so appears to user-level applications as would any 
other display device, such as a graphics card. RDP also 
employs compression and client-side bitmap and glyph 
(text) caching to reduce network traffic. Varying levels of 
encryption can by applied to the protocol stream over the 
wire. TSE users run the TSE client software to connect 
to a TSE server. The client is a 200KB executable which 
is available for DOS, all Windows platforms, and Unix 
platforms via third-party add-ons. The RDP specifica- 
tion is not published by Microsoft, making some analy- 
ses more difficult. Although it is not within the scope of 
this paper, the reverse-engineering of RDP is part of our 
ongoing work. 


X Windows is implemented on the server-side as a 
GUI library called Xlib that is linked into applications 
designed for the X environment. Such applications com- 
municate over the wire directly and require no special 
support from the underlying operating system other than 
a TCP/IP stack. Client machines run so-called “X server- 
s,’ which accept connections from X-enabled applica- 
tions and display their interfaces. X server software is 
available on most major platforms including Windows, 


Unixes, and Macintosh. 


We also include in our comparisons LBX, which is a 
protocol extension to X and is implemented as a proxy 
that lives on both ends of an X Windows connection. It 
takes normal X traffic and applies various compression 
techniques to reduce the bandwidth usage of X applica- 
tions [9]. RDP, X, and LBX all ran over TCP/IP in our 
experimentation. 
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3 Our Approach 


3.1 The Motivation 


Traditional performance metrics in the systems domain 
do not apply to operating systems whose primary func- 
tion is thin client service. The output of benchmark suites 
like Winstone, /mbench, and TPC are not particularly 
enlightening. Ultimately, those interested in deploying 
interface services need to know the maximum number 
of concurrent users their servers can support given some 
hardware configuration and what impact on users yields 
this maximum value. Each characteristic of thin client 
service places unique demands on what an appropriate 
benchmark must measure: 


3.1.1 Interactive 


Unlike HTTP or database servers for which throughput 
is critical and response time often reduces to a question 
of throughput, the primary service in which we are in- 
terested is interactive login. Endo et al., argued persua- 
sively that for desktop operating systems like Windows, 
latency, not throughput, is a key performance criterion 
[7]. We contend that for thin client servers, latency is not 
only a key criterion, it is paramount. Any useful metric 
must yield information on whether the system satisfies 
the latency demands of users. 


3.1.2 Multi-User 


Benchmarks designed for single-user operating systems 
are not appropriate because a single user multi-tasking 
is not equivalent to multiple users uni-tasking or multi- 
tasking. On single-user systems, although asynchronous 
background tasks may consume system resources, sys- 
tem load is still typically limited by the rate at which 
the human user interacts with the foreground application. 
Furthermore, on a multi-user system there can be many 
foreground applications (one for each user), so latency 
demands must be met by more than just a single process. 
Furthermore, schemes to improve foreground application 
performance by favoring them over background process- 
es are thwarted when most, if not all, processes are fore- 
ground. 


3.1.3 Graphical 


In a graphical environment, the user’s primary interac- 
tion is visual. Therefore, benchmarks need to consider 
the delicate tolerances of human perception, particularly 
with respect to latency. 
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3.1.4 Remote Access 


On single-user systems like Windows 98 and NT 
Workstation, user interface richness and sophistication 
consume and are constrained by locally available video 
subsystem bandwidth. In remote-access environments 
like TSE and X Windows, the video subsystem at the 
server is irrelevant and the GUI is instead constrained 
by network bandwidth, the efficiency of the network 
protocol, and the video hardware at the client. 


3.2 The Key Role of Latency 


As discussed above, latency, not throughput, is the key 
performance criterion for thin client service. A user in- 
teracting with an operating system performs a set of op- 
erations by sending input and waiting for the system to 
respond. These are the operations on which the user is 
sensitive to latency. Previous work has found that tol- 
erable levels of latency vary with the nature of the op- 
eration. For example, latency tolerances for continuous 
operations are lower than for discrete operations, and hu- 
mans are generally irritated by latencies 100ms or greater 
[4, 13, 20]. Jitter, or an inconsistent level of latency, is 
also considered harmful. 

The quality of a system can therefore degrade in three 
ways with respect to latency. First, for a given opera- 
tion, latency can rise above perceptible levels, and per- 
formance suffers as latency continues to increase for that 
operation. Second, performance suffers as the number of 
operations that induce perceptible latency increases. Fi- 
nally, performance suffers when perceptible latency con- 
tinually changes and is unpredictable. Ideally, a “good” 
system would meet users’ latency demands for each op- 
eration performed and would do so consistently. 

In an interface service environment, latency depends 
on three categories of factors: 


3.2.1 Hardware resources 


Relevant hardware resources include the processor, 
memory, disk, and network. Hardware inevitably intro- 
duces latency, and slow hardware contributes more. La- 
tency can also be caused by resource scarcity. For exam- 
ple, while free memory remains, data access latency is 
bounded by the speed of the memory hierarchy level into 
which the active data set fits. But when physical mem- 
ory is exhausted and paging to disk begins, average data 
access latency increases dramatically. 


3.2.2 Operating system structure 


Operating system design and implementation also influ- 
ence user-perceived latency. Even bleeding-edge hard- 


ware can be sabotaged if it is exposed to users through a 
poorly designed operating system abstraction. Long in- 
put handling code paths, inefficient context switches, bad 
scheduling decisions, and poor management of resource 
contention can all contribute to increased latency. 


3.2.3. User behavior 


User behavior indirectly affects latency through hard- 
ware resource limitations. Two classes of users run- 
ning different application mixes will consume resources 
at different per-user rates. As concurrent use increases, 
the class of users with greater per-user resource demands 
will approach saturation conditions and potential increas- 
es in latency more quickly. 


3.3 Applying our Approach 


In the next three sections, we use these principles to 
guide a quantitative comparison of TSE and Linux/X 
Windows. Our analysis cuts along the axis of hard- 
ware resources, as we consider the processor, memory 
and the network in turn. For each resource, we consid- 
er the impact of user behavior and how the exercise of 
various applications generates load. Finally, we consid- 
er how load translates into user-perceptible latency, and 
how that translation is influenced by design character- 
istics of the operating system. Using this analysis, we 
highlight shortcomings in current operating system de- 
sign with respect to thin client service, and suggest new 
potential directions for operating systems optimization. 
Some issues, such as network graphics and protocol ef- 
ficiency, are unique to remote interactive access, while 
others, such as process and memory scheduling, have 
not been visited in the literature in quite some time but 
are critical in establishing a high-performance, thin client 
computing environment. 


3.4 Experimental Testbed 


Our testbed consisted of a server, a client, and a net- 
work listening host connected by a Bay Networks Net- 
Gear EN104TP 10Mbps Ethernet hub. The server was a 
333MHz Intel Celeron system with the Intel 440EX AG- 
Pset, 96MB SDRAM, a 4GB IDE IBM DCAA-34330 
hard disk, and a Bay Networks NetGear FA-310 Ethernet 
adapter. The client was an Intel Pentium II-400 with the 
Intel 440BX AGPset, 128MB SDRAM, an 11GB IDE 
Maxtor 91152D8 hard disk, and a 3Com 3C905B Ether- 
net adapter. The listening host was an Intel Pentium-233 
with the Intel 440TX PClIset, 96MB EDO RAM, a 2GB 
IDE IBM DTNA-22160 hard disk, and a 3Com 3C589C 
Ethernet adapter. The server ran, alternately, the Linux 
2.0.36 kernel and build 419 of Windows NT, Terminal 
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Figure 1: A comparison of the idle-state processor activity 
over a 10 second period in NT Workstation, TSE, and Linux. 


Server Edition. The client system ran Windows 98 as 
its operating system and established remote access to the 
server with build 419 of the TSE client and White Pine’s 
eXodus X-Windows server version 5.6.4. The listening 
host ran the 2.0.36 Linux kernel. All network adapters 
were configured for 10Mbps half-duplex operation. 


4 Processor 


In this section, we examine the latency characteristics of 
operating system processor abstractions in the context of 
thin client service. We consider how user behavior gen- 
erates processor load and then compare each operating 
system’s ability to minimize the user-perceived latency 
induced by varying levels of load. 


4.1 From Behavior to Load 


The addition of thin client support to an operating sys- 
tem has a measurable effect on both its requirements and 
characteristics with respect to latency. 

When a system becomes multi-user (as NT did when 
Microsoft introduced TSE), it bears the additional bur- 
den of meeting human latency requirements for multi- 
ple concurrent foreground applications versus just one 
for single-user operation. 
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Support for multiple concurrent users produces addi- 
tional system activity and potential latency increases for 
user-level applications. Multi-user support typically in- 
cludes at least one daemon process to listen for and han- 
dle incoming session connections and additional per-user 
kernel state and ownership information. Remote-access 
support contributes yet more latency. Interface opera- 
tions previously handled by just the graphics subsystem 
must now also pass through the network subsystem. 


4.1.1 Compulsory Load 


These latency contributors, those that are inherent in 
the operating system, are particularly important because 
they are behavior-independent. Because multi-user and 
remote-access support are core functionality required 
for thin client service, all users, regardless of the ap- 
plications they use, are subject to at least the minimum 
latency induced by these components. Any calculation 
of user-perceived latency must start by measuring this 
baseline load, which we call “compulsory load.” 


Methodology 

Endo et al. introduced a novel methodology for measur- 
ing user-perceived latency they describe as “measuring 
lost time” [7]. Using a combination of the Pentium Per- 
formance Counters and system idle loop instrumentation, 
they are able to determine when, and for how long the 
CPU is busy handling user input events. This yields a 
method for measuring user-perceived latency with a pre- 
cision not previously achieved. 

Endo et al. employed this technique to generate a set 
of idle system profiles for three versions of Windows: 
95, NT 3.51, and NT 4.0. We use this data as a baseline 
and use identical methodology to measure the idle 
system profiles of TSE and Linux for comparison. We 
discuss the significance of these idle-state profiles as it 
bears on latency in section 4.2.1. 


From Windows NT to TSE 

As shown in Figure 1, TSE exhibits greater overall 
idle-state CPU activity than NT does, demonstrating the 
increase in compulsory latency caused by the changes 
made to transform the NT kernel into the TSE kernel. 
Although Microsoft documentation states that the typical 
clock interval for NT 4.0 running on a Pentium processor 
is 15ms, we found, as Endo et al. did, small regular, CPU 
spikes at 10ms intervals in both TSE and NT, suggesting 
that the clock interrupts are handled every 10ms [5]. This 
discrepancy is unexplained. 

Beyond clock interrupt handling, TSE seems to 
perform a number of other activities at regular intervals 
that NT does not. These can be attributed to the addition 
of the Terminal Service and Session Manager which 
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listen for and handle incoming client connections, and 
whatever additional overhead there is in the idle-state 
for per-session state management in the NT Virtual 
Memory, Object, and Process Managers. 


X Windows on Linux 
Unlike TSE, Unix has long had multi-user and local and 
remote graphical display capabilities courtesy of the X 
Windows System. Unix operating systems can also run 
in single-user mode, like NT, but seldom do, and usually 
only for the purposes of crash diagnosis and recovery. 
Figure | also shows idle-state CPU activity for the 
Linux kernel running in multi-user mode. Clearly, the 
Linux kernel spends much less CPU time handling tasks 
when idle than do either NT or TSE. This contributes 
less compulsory load, which, as we will see in the next 
section, translates to less latency. 


4.2 From Load to Latency 


Next we discuss how system load translates to user- 
perceived latency. We examine how both compulsory 
and dynamic load can increase latency and how intel- 
ligent operating system design decisions can minimize 
those impacts. 


4.2.1 Compulsory Latency 


Figure 2 compares the cumulative latency of the three 
systems (NT, TSE, and Linux) in the idle state. The bulk 
of CPU activity under NT is attributable to events that 
are 100ms or shorter in duration. The TSE idle state sees 
these same events, plus a number of additional events 
lasting 250ms and 400ms. Linux, contrastingly, sees few 
idle events of significant latency. In the aggregate, TSE 
generates about three times the idle-state load that NT 
Workstation does, and about seven times that of Linux. 
Even when the systems are idle, any user input activi- 
ty that intersects with these events will experience delay. 
The scheduler design determines just how much delay 
there must be. In particular, the quantum (NT parlance 
for time-slice) is often manipulated to adjust the respon- 
siveness of a system, but we find that the choice of quan- 
tum length is something of a “latency catch-22.” 
Consider a round-robin scheduler and several non- 
blocking, ready-to-run threads with equal priority. The 
longer the quantum, the longer some thread three or four 
deep in the queue will have to wait until it can run. 
In contrast, if the quantum is made shorter, this inter- 
quantum waiting is reduced, but the full, run-to-block ex- 
ecution time of each thread becomes fragmented across 
more distinct quanta. If there are a large number of 
threads in the ready queue, then this problem of execu- 
tion fragmentation can easily overwhelm the benefits of 
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Figure 2: Idle-state profiles of the NT Workstation, TSE, and 
Linux kernels. The profiles are displayed as cumulative laten- 
cy histograms. Large changes in the y-axis values indicate a 
significant contribution to overall latency by the events at the 
corresponding x-coordinate. 


shorter quanta. 


Consider a user operation that takes 100ms to com- 
plete with no other competing activity. Scheduler quanta 
on systems like NT and Linux are on the order of 10ms, 
meaning this operation is fragmented into as many 
as 10 quanta. If the system is busy with background 
processing, the original 100ms completion time can be 
extended considerably. While dynamic priority boosting 
for GUI-related and foreground threads may help alle- 
viate this problem, it does not help when the competing 
threads are also foreground and/or GUI-related, as we 
would often find on a thin client server. Next, we discuss 
how effectively the TSE and Linux schedulers deal with 
this problem. For the following discussion, note that 
greater numeric priorities are better on NT and TSE, 
while lower are better on Unix systems. 


NT and TSE Scheduling 

The NT and TSE kernels share the same scheduling 
code and differ only in their default priority assignments 
for processes and threads. NT Workstation and TSE 
both have a 30ms quantum on Intel Pentiums and higher. 
While TSE is based more directly on NT Server, which 
has a 180ms quantum, it uses the 30ms quantum found 
in NT Workstation, ostensibly to improve interactive re- 
sponsiveness. The default priority level for foreground 
threads is 9 and for other threads it is 8. 

The NT/TSE scheduler implements two mechanism- 
s to further improve user interaction. The first, “quan- 
tum stretching,” allows the system administrator to mul- 
tiply the quantum for all foreground threads. The al- 
lowed stretch factors are one, two, and three. The sec- 
ond mechanism is “priority boosting” for waiting GUI 
threads. GUI threads associated with an interactive ses- 
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Figure 3: User-perceived keystroke handling latency as a func- 
tion of server CPU load. Linux/X scales more gracefully than 
does TSE. TSE became unusable at a load of 15. 


sion get their priority boosted to level 15 after waking 
up to service a user input event. This boost lasts for two 
quanta. 

In TSE, the Session Manager and Terminal Service 
have a priority of 13. So, if the idle activity we saw 
in TSE is associated with these processes, GUI thread 
priority boosting should theoretically prevent this back- 
ground activity from increasing user-visible latency since 
the boosted priority for the GUI thread is higher than 
that of the idle activity (15 vs. 13). However, the boost 
lasts for only two quanta, and even assuming they are 
stretched by three, this boost benefits the GUI thread for 
at most 180ms. After these 180ms, a GUI thread’s prior- 
ity drops back to 9, and cannot run again until all priority 
13 threads yield or block. In the previous section, we saw 
idle-state events in TSE of up to 400ms. If a GUI thread 
intersects with such an event, its completion time would 
be extended by 400ms in spite of the scheduler’s help. 

When the system is dominated by foreground activity, 
a likely scenario on a thin client server hosting a large 
number of concurrent users, priority boosting provides 
no benefit for foreground threads with respect to one an- 
other. In this case, GUI threads can run for at most 90ms 
before being pre-empted by other threads in the queue. 

The lesson here is that quantum stretching and pri- 
ority boosting can only eliminate latency when the net 
boosted-priority “grace period” is long enough to com- 
plete the interactive operation. In the case of NT and 
TSE, this threshold is 180ms when competing with back- 
ground activity, and 90ms when competing with other 
foreground activity. 

How do these thresholds compare with typical inter- 
action completion times? Endo et al. report that the ma- 
jority of interactive events last between 30 to 45ms for 
Microsoft Notepad, 60 to 250ms for Microsoft Power- 
point, and 50 to 100ms for Microsoft Word. They also 
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Figure 4: User-perceived keystroke handling jitter as a func- 
tion of server CPU load. As with average latency, jitter is less 
noticeable on Linux/X than on TSE. 


report a 500ms completion time for the window maxi- 
mize operation. We highlight this operation because it 
is representative of user interface elements meant to “en- 
hance” the user experience, but are designed with fast, 
local, desktop systems in mind instead of thin client en- 
vironments. 

Note that Endo et al.’s values were collected on a 
100Mhz Pentium machine, so these completion times 
are likely to be on the order of 5 to 10 times faster on 
today’s processors. Nevertheless, continuing increases in 
user interface complexity, marked by more sophisticated 
graphics and the introduction of animated elements, 
makes such thresholds a continuing concern. 


Linux Scheduling 

The Linux kernel supports FIFO, round robin, and oth- 
er scheduling classes, with priority values between -20 
and +20 in each class. Most processes run in the round 
robin class with a quantum of 10ms. There is no pro- 
vision for changing the quantum length and no facility 
for automatic priority boosting on GUI-related or fore- 
ground processes. The first implication of this design is 
that any user input event that is greater than 10ms, which 
is a fairly low threshold, risks being fragmented across 
quanta. In a high load scenario, this can increase laten- 
cy for that event considerably. And because the quantum 
is so small, the level of fragmentation is greater than in 
TSE. 

Moreover, Linux provides no help for interactive pro- 
cesses. NT and TSE can easily target and boost fore- 
ground threads because of the tight integration of the 
graphics subsystem into the kernel. However, X Win- 
dows is a user-level graphics subsystem and there is no 
well-defined method for passing GUI-related informa- 
tion into the kernel. 

But in 1993, Evans et al. of SunSoft did exactly that 
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when optimizing the System V, R4 scheduler for interac- 
tivity [8]. Their approach traded a clean user-level/kernel 
separation for scheduler access to application-level infor- 
mation on process interactivity. They showed that in a 
control system running the SVR4 kernel, keystroke han- 
dling latency increases as the scheduler queue length (or 
load) grows because there is no provision for protect- 
ing interactive processes from CPU-intensive processes. 
Then they demonstrated a prototype SVR4 kernel mod- 
ified with an interactive scheduler for which keystroke 
handling latency remains constant and small, even as 
load approaches 20. 

In spite of this work, years later no Unix-like kernels 
implement such improvements, probably due to the 
separation between kernel development and user-level 
X Windows development. Although the modifications 
made by Evans et al. should be readily adaptable to the 
Linux and BSD kernels, such an implementation faces 
several challenges. First, user-applications must be mod- 
ified in order to take advantage of priority boosting. 
Kernel modifications and new system calls do not ben- 
efit existing X applications. Furthermore, because GUI 
services are provided by the user-level Xlib library and 
not the kernel, the kernel has no straightforward way of 
preventing arbitrary processes and threads from claim- 
ing they are GUI-related even when they are not. This 
challenge represents an opportunity for further research 
stemming from this work. 


4.2.2 Dynamic Latency 


If scheduler deftness is important in minimizing com- 
pulsory latency, it is even more critical in the dynamic 
case when the processor is heavily loaded and many 
threads are queued, ready to run. Our experiments show 
that both TSE and Linux perform poorly when compared 
to Evans et al.’s modified SVR4, and surprisingly, TSE 
performs much more poorly than does Linux, despite 
its mechanisms for favoring interactive foreground 
processes. 


Methodology 

We wrote a simple C program called sink that is a greedy 
consumer of CPU cycles. Since sink never voluntarily 
yields the processor, each running instance should in- 
crease the scheduler queue length by one. We used this 
program to control the load level on the server. 

At varying levels of load, we ran a simple text editing 
application at the client. Under TSE it was Notepad and 
under X Windows vim. The tester held down a key in 
the application to engage character repeat on the client 
machine, the rate of which was set at 20Hz. 

Under no load, we expect the server to respond ev- 
ery 50ms with a screen update message to draw a new 


character. We measured message inter-arrival times by 
examining the timestamps on the corresponding network 
packets using tcpdump. Under increasing load, we ex- 
pect some or all of these inter-arrival times to rise above 
50ms as the server handles other computations. We call 
each instance of this an “interactive stall,” with the length 
of the stall defined as the inter-arrival time minus 50ms. 
A stall is therefore the duration of time when the serv- 
er’s processor was occupied with other tasks and the user 
therefore ended up waiting. 


For each load level we recorded message inter-arrival 
times for 60 seconds and report the average. 


Results 


With no load on the server, both kernels performed as ex- 
pected, sending a message to the client every 50ms. But 
figures 3 and 4 show that as the number of sink processes 
increased, so too did the length and variability of stalls. 
The relationship between load and latency exhibited by 
TSE and Linux are still similar to that of the 1993 vintage 
SVR4 scheduler. 


TSE exhibits poor behavior, with latency increasing 
sharply around 10 load units. The data for TSE stops 
at 15 load units because at that point the system became 
barely usable at the console. These TSE results are in- 
explicable without access to NT source code. Linux, on 
the other hand, while still not protecting interactive pro- 
cesses properly, handles increasing load with more grace, 
with latency increasing linearly but more slowly with re- 
spect to load. This confirms the expectations based on 
our analysis of the scheduler. 


These levels of latency and jitter are quite high and 
certainly well within the range of human perception. 
Subjectively, these interactive stalls felt like irregular 
“hiccups” in the system. That is, while some keystrokes 
would generate immediate character echo, the echo for 
other keystrokes was delayed by up to one second in ex- 
treme cases. The inconsistency of these stalls, or latency 
jitter, further contributed to an unsatisfying user experi- 
ence. 


5 Memory 


In this section, we examine memory consumption and 
memory induced latency in a thin client context. First, 
we consider how varying user behavior consumes mem- 
ory at different rates. Second, we consider the latency 
consequences of increasing memory usage on the server. 
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5.1 From Behavior to Load 
5.1.1 Compulsory Load 


Compulsory memory load has two components. The first 
is the dynamic memory usage of the kernel and the user- 
level services necessary to support graphical, multi-user, 
remote login. This is simply the amount of memory that 
is unavailable to user applications when the system is idle 
with no user sessions. In our configuration, memory load 
in this state was roughly comparable between the two 
systems, 17MB for Linux and 19MB for TSE. 

The second component is the memory usage of 
each user session. This usage is governed by what is 
considered to be a minimal login with no additional 
user activity. The following tables list the processes 
associated with minimal logins for each system. For 
each process, we conservatively give the amount of 
private, per-user memory consumption, excluding any 
amortized shared code page costs for executable text or 
mapped, shareable memory. 





The in.rshd is a daemon process that accepts and pro- 
cesses client session initiation requests. It is somewhat 
analogous to the Terminal Service in TSE. xterm is the X- 
enabled application that draws a graphical terminal win- 
dow to the client’s screen. bash is the shell that gives the 
user access to operating system services and allows other 
processes to be launched. 


explorer.exe | command.com 
(shell) 1,368 224 KB 


KB 
452KB | ___452KB 
KB 












300KB | __300KB 
700 KB 


2,820 KB 1,676 KB 


b. NT TSE 


csrss.exe is the subsystem that provides Win32 API 
services, nddeagnt.exe provides network dynamic data 
exchange (DDE) services, and winlogon.exe manages in- 
teractive user logons and logoffs. 

In fairness, explorer.exe does offer a fully featured 
graphical file navigation and program launching inter- 
face while bash does not. We should note that TSE 
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clients have the option of dispensing with the Explor- 
er and running just a specific application in a user ses- 
sion (but it cannot be empty). This admits the possibility 
of using a lighter alternative more comparable to bash. 
The DOS Prompt (command.com), for example, requires 
only 224KB of private, unshared memory, bringing the 
minimum compulsory memory load per-user for TSE 
down to 1,676KB. 


5.1.2 Dynamic Load 


Dynamic load is the memory utilization due to user be- 
havior above and beyond the simple act of logging in- 
to the system. This issue is no different for thin client 
servers than for other types of operating systems. As- 
suming that the operating system supports code page 
sharing, the smaller the set of active applications and the 
smaller their user-specific stack and heap areas, the lower 
the dynamic memory load. 

Of the three hardware resources discussed in this pa- 
per, memory is the most difficult for which to make gen- 
eralizing comments regarding load. Memory utilization 
is highly dependent upon the applications used. 


5.2 From Load to Latency 


The latency consequences of increasing memory utiliza- 
tion are well-known. As the active data set of a system 
exceeds the size of each level of the memory hierarchy, 
average data access latency increases roughly in steps 
[2]. 

The two most dramatic steps occur when the data set 
falls out of the cache and into main memory and when 
it falls out of main memory onto disk. Processes run- 
ning on thin client system are by no means restricted to 
being interactive programs. In fact, multi-user systems 
like Unix are often used to run backgrounded compute 
or memory intensive jobs while the owner attends to oth- 
er tasks. 

As we saw in Section 4, poor resource scheduling of 
the processor can allow such greedy processes to severe- 
ly impact perceived latency for interactive users. Like- 
wise, poor resource management for memory can do the 
same. As observed by Evans et al., certain types of non- 
interactive, streaming memory jobs will typically force 
all other non-active processes to be paged to disk. They 
give as examples large data copies over NFS, creation 
of large temporary files in /tmp, and various stages of 
program compilation. 

This behavior can be particularly damaging to inter- 
activity in the following scenario. An interactive user 
may load a document into an application but then stop 
interacting with it for several minutes while he reads the 
document on-screen. During this time, a non-interactive 
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process on the same server with high page demand may 
force his application out to disk. When he goes to scroll 
down, there will be significant lag as his process is paged 













back into memory. We next demonstrate that TSE and 
Linux both perform poorly in this scenario. 

In our tests, we opened a simple text editing appli- 
cation remotely. In Windows we used Notepad and in 
Linux vim. We then started on the server a process that 
touches enough memory to force pages of the edit appli- 
cation’s memory to be swapped to disk. Then we input 
a single keystroke and measured the time it took for the 
server to respond with a screen update. As we saw in 
an earlier experiment, the response should come in less 
than 5Oms. However, because the application’s memory 
must be paged back from disk, significant latency is in- 
troduced. We report ranges and averages over ten runs 
for each operating system: 

Linux 
rmin | _S0ms | _2,430ms | 
TSE 
Pmax | _0ms | _11,850ms | 

These values are quite high and well into the range of 
perceptible latency. The latencies generated in TSE av- 
erage about 40 times the threshold of human perception, 
while in Linux they average 11 times this limit. 

Frequent paging of semi-active processes like we de- 
scribe here indicates that the server has insufficient mem- 
ory. A simple solution, of course, is to add more mem- 
ory. Nevertheless, operating system mechanisms that 
mask scarcity-induced latency still provide at least two 
non-trivial benefits. First, a system that protects the 
pages of interactive processes is capable of hosting non- 
interactive batch jobs that have arbitrary memory re- 
quirements. A system without this protection cannot host 
such jobs without drastically degrading interactive per- 
formance. Second, paging protection guards against dis- 
ruptive delays during spikes in memory utilization that 
are transient and do not warrant permanent additional re- 
sources. 

Evans et al. also demonstrated in their prototype kernel 
a solution to this problem, which is non-interactive pro- 
cess throttling in high load situations. They demonstrat- 
ed that their SVR4 kernel modified with throttling elimi- 
nated this pathology. The modifications they made could 
be adapted to today’s TSE, Linux, and BSD kernels. But 
as with the scheduling modifications, the task would be 
easier in TSE than in Linux and BSD because the Unix- 
/X platforms must rely on user-level applications to pro- 


vide information about which threads and processes are 
latency-sensitive. 


6 Network 


In this section, we consider the impact of the network on 
latency and the role therein of operating system abstrac- 
tions for display and input service. 

First, we consider how user behavior generates net- 
work load. We compare the ability of RDP, X, and LBX 
to minimize network traffic for any given user behavior. 
The comparison includes a typical application workload, 
and an examination of the impact of trends in user in- 
terface design, particularly the growing usage of anima- 
tion. Second, we discuss how network load translates to 
user-perceived latency, underscoring the importance of 
network protocol efficiency. 

To simplify our discussion, we first define two terms. 
Let a “channel” simply be a directed stream of network 
messages between the client and server. We call the 
stream from the server to the client the display channel 
because it carries messages instructing the client to dis- 
play application interface elements. The stream from the 
client to the server we call the input channel because it 
carries keystroke and mouse input information to the ap- 
plication. 


6.1 From Behavior to Load 


Thin client servers export user interfaces over network 
links to remote users. Therefore, load generated on the 
network resource depends heavily on the design and im- 
plementation of the user interfaces of the applications be- 
ing run remotely. 

Perhaps the most visible user application trend over 
recent years has been the increasing richness and sophis- 
tication of graphical interfaces. As a result, the typical 
user behavior in a thin client environment is becoming 
increasingly network intensive. 

One of the strengths of TSE’s design is that it allows 
existing Windows applications to run unmodified in a 
remote access environment. In fact, TSE would not be 
commercially viable if users could not use the same ap- 
plications on which they currently rely. However, Win- 
dows software developers have typically designed their 
interfaces assuming fast, local graphics acceleration and 
therefore many applications that will be run on TSE will 
potentially consume unfriendly amounts of bandwidth. 

Likewise, applications written for the X environment 
are growing more like modern Windows applications in 
their appearance and functionality, particularly with Lin- 
ux’s growing popularity on the desktop. In the following 
subsections, we investigate the network loads generated 
by typical modern graphical applications. 
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6.1.1 Compulsory Load 


Compulsory network load includes both the quantity of 
bytes exchanged between the client and the server for 
session negotiation and initialization, and any network 
traffic that is exchanged after session setup but while the 
user is idle. 

Session setup costs in our configurations were 45,328 
bytes and 16,312 bytes for TSE and Linux/X, respective- 
ly. These costs are rare and ephemeral, and are typically 
not major contributors to latency. In terms of idle load, 
neither system requires data to be exchanged when no 
user activity is present. So compulsory load is a relative 
non-issue with the network on these two systems. The 
real contributor to latency is dynamic load generated by 
application usage, which we discuss next. 


6.1.2 Dynamic Load 


To gain a broad understanding of the relative perfor- 
mance of RDP, X, and LBX, we compared their behav- 
ior on a typical application workload. Thanks to the 
growth in popularity of Linux, we were able to develop 
a workload with cross-platform applications that run on 
Windows and Linux/X. These were Corel WordPerfect, a 
word processor, the Gimp, an open-source photo-editing 
package, and Netscape Navigator, a web browser. 

For each network protocol, we performed a predefined 
set of user interactions: editing a WordPerfect document, 
creating a simple bitmap with the Gimp, and surfing sev- 
eral websites with Netscape. We collected data during 
these trials using prototap, our own protocol tracing soft- 
ware based on the tcpdump pcap packet sniffing library. 

The following table shows byte and message counts 
for each channel and for each protocol. We also report 
the average message size for each protocol. 

















a ae 
196,343 | 1,478,341 | 2,749,328 
Bytes 
2,245,475 | 9,615,786 | 16,933,170 
1,155 18,888 19,345 
3,577 93,506 40,142 
627.75 102.84 421.83 
less than 25% of the byte traffic of LBX and less than 
15% of X. This is due in large part to the the small num- 
RDP also has the largest average message size, suggest- 
ing that RDP messages encode a higher level of graphics 


display | 2,049,132 | 8,137,445 | 14,183,842 

Msgs | display 2,422 74,618 20,797 
RDP is clearly the most efficient protocol, generating 
ber of messages it sends relative to X and LBX. However, 
semantics than do those of X and LBX. The message size 
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advantage of LBX over X is due to message compres- 
sion. Note that this savings comes at the expense of a 
133% increase in display message count over X. This, 
however, does not seem to adversely affect the overall 
performance of LBX. 

The average message size among the three protocols 
is just 209 bytes, which is much smaller than the inter- 
face MTU on our systems (1500 bytes). For such small 
messages, the overhead imposed even by just 20 byte 
IP headers is significant. In non-routed deployment en- 
vironments, a scheme like the x-kernel virtual-IP (VIP) 
network stack could reduce overhead by omitting the IP 
header [11]. The following table gives the potential byte 
savings of omitting the IP header. 


[— «dT SRP, a] _TBX 


Because LBX has the smallest average message size, it 
stands to benefit most from a VIP-like scheme. However, 
even with this VIP optimization, LBX would still be less 
than half as efficient than RDP. 












6.1.3 Animations 


As discussed earlier, application interfaces have steadily 
grown more sophisticated and active. In particular, we 
observe an increasing use of animation in user interface 
design. 

Animation is often employed to improve the user 
experience by creating the illusion of reduced latency 
through visual contiguity. Ironically, the use of smooth 
and effective animation in a thin client environment can 
produce considerable network load, yielding, on balance, 
a negative impact on user-perceived latency. Moreover, 
animations often run asynchronously of user interaction, 
meaning that their activity is not limited by the rate of 
user events such as keystrokes or mouse movements. 

Simple animations like blinking cursors and progress 
bars generate a harmless amount of traffic, generally less 
than 10K Bps for short durations. Other types of anima- 
tion, however, can be quite costly. In particular, today’s 
web pages are replete with animated GIF advertisements 
and Java and HTML based stock and news tickers. The 
remote display of the MSNBC homepage produces sus- 
tained average network loads well in excess of 1 Mbps on 
RDP, X, and LBX. 

Such levels of network activity make multi-user ser- 
vice over |OMbps Ethernet unfeasible. If just five users 
open their browsers to a page like this, the network link 
becomes saturated. Although many administrators of 
interface service environments may, by policy, prohibit 
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Figure 5: Network load generated by displaying a 100 by 
100 pixel, 10-frame, 20Hz animated GIF in Netscape Navigator 
over X, LBX, and RDP. 


the use of web browsers or enforce the disabling of 
webpage animations, this remains an important issue to 
consider when developing a “realistic” behavior profile 
for a user base. 100Mbps of faster Ethernet connectivity 
is virtually required to support this type of user behavior. 


Taming Animation: Bitmap Caching 

While on the animation-intensive MSNBC page all the 
protocols perform similarly, on a less intensive synthetic 
page, RDP significantly outperforms LBX and X. 

Figure 5 shows the network load for displaying on 
Netscape a synthetic animated GIF. The animation is a 
100 by 100 pixel rotating MSNBC logo that has 10 to- 
tal frames and runs at 20 frames per second. Under L- 
BX, bandwidth utilization is 0.8Mbps, while under X it 
is 2.0Mbps, and under RDP just 0.01Mbps. 

This disparity between RDP and the X-based 
protocols suggests the presence of a client-side bitmap 
cache in TSE large enough to store all the frames of the 
synthetic animation. But for the animations on the more 
intensive MSNBC page, their competing frames over- 
flow the cache such that each miss generates a full bitmap 
transfer over the network. When the frames do fit into the 
cache, we presume that display data not need to be trans- 
ferred, so that only small “swap bitmap” messages are 
exchanged. 

Indeed, according to Microsoft’s product literature, 
the TSE client reserves, by default, 1.5MB of memory 
for a bitmap cache using an LRU eviction policy [5]. The 
cache is typically used to store icons, button images, and 
glyphs. Storing these items can be especially bandwidth 
effective since users often spend much of their time in 
just a few applications each with a finite number of icons 
and images. 

X, and consequently LBX, does not support bitmap 
caching, and the consequences are clearly shown in Fig- 
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Figure 6: CPU utilization and bitmap cache hit ratio for a 66- 
frame animation that overflows the bitmap cache. The CPU 
hovers around 10% utilization. The hit ratio starts at 75% due 
to cache hits on screen elements displayed before the beginning 
of the test. During the test, the oversize animation overflows the 
cache, preventing any hits, and resulting in an asymptotically 
declining cumulative cache hit ratio. 


ure 5. If there were a cache of any appreciable size 
(which there is not) it is not being used. Each frame of 
the animation requires the full bitmap to be transferred 
across the network. 

The difference in performance between RDP and 
X/LBX again reinforces the importance of considering 
the design and implementation of the operating system 
abstractions for hardware resources. The inclusion of a 
bitmap cache in TSE’s abstraction for display and input 
allows it to handle behavior that includes animation 
with much less load. That, in turn, means that TSE can 
support more concurrent users with this behavior before 
exhibiting noticeable latency. 


Cache Effectiveness and CPU Load 

The effectiveness of the cache is not only critical to re- 
ducing network load, but also processor load at the serv- 
er. In these tests, we used the Session object in the Mi- 
crosoft Performance Monitor to measure the various met- 
rics associated with the client-side bitmap cache. 

Figure 6 shows the effect on CPU Utilization and 
Bitmap Cache Hit Ratio of a 66-frame animation that 
overflows the cache. The CPU Utilization starts at 
around 10% as it transmits frames for the first time. 
However, it never falls, because the server must continue 
to send the frames that fall out of the cache just before 
being needed, which is all of them. The Cache Hit 
Ratio which is cumulative, begins around 70%, and falls 
asymptotically toward zero with each subsequent miss. 


Cache Pathology 


However, bitmap caching has its limitations. Loop- 
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Figure 7: Network load generated as IE4 displays animations 
of varying frame counts over RDP. For frame counts less than 
65, the animation fits in the cache, and network load is negligi- 
ble. For 66 or more frames, the animation overflows the cache 
and every frame must be transferred over the wire, generating 
considerable load. 


ing animations defeat LRU bitmap caches in the same 
way that sequential byte range accesses defeat LRU disk 
caches, which is a well-known phenomenon in file sys- 
tems research [15]. 


To demonstrate, we created a series of animations 
whose frame counts range from 25 to 100. Figure 7 
shows that for values 25 through 65, bandwidth utiliza- 
tion is 0.01Mbps, but for all values above 65, bandwidth 
utilization is 0.96Mbps. 


Clearly, while LRU may be the appropriate eviction 
scheme for typical usage, it is exactly the wrong scheme 
for handling looping animations. A more intelligent 
scheme capable of dealing with such animations might 
somehow detect loop patterns and adjust its eviction be- 
havior accordingly. 


X Windows could certainly benefit from the in- 
troduction of client-side bitmap caching, and even 
TSE could benefit from a larger cache. Even though 
Microsoft claims that “testing has found that 1.5 MB is 
the optimal cache size,” our results show that modest 
amounts of interface animation can render a cache of 
this size useless [5]. When available, additional memory 
should be allocated to enlarge the bitmap cache. As 
a rule of thumb, a 256-color, 468 by 60 pixel banner 
advertisement with 10 seconds of 20 frame per second 
animation requires about 5.6 MB of memory to cache 
the entire animation. This figure does not account for 
any compression that is possible on the frames, and 
sO serves as an upper bound for this amount of animation. 
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Figure 8: Latency increases above human-perceptible levels 
as the network fabric approaches saturation. 
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Figure 9: Jitter also increases considerably as the network fab- 
ric approaches saturation. 


6.2 From Load to Latency 


We have just shown how various user behaviors generate 
network load. The next step in the framework is mapping 
network load levels to user-perceived latency. 

To investigate this relationship, we produced synthetic 
TCP/IP network load on our experimental testbed. The 
load was generated by two simple C programs that estab- 
lish a TCP connection and send and receive random data 
at various rates. Figures 8 and 9 show the effect of load 
on network latency and jitter. For each load level, we ran 
ping for 60 seconds and took the average and variance in 
round-trip time (RTT) for all packets sent. We used the 
default packet size in ping, which is 64 bytes. 64 bytes is 
roughly the size of a typical input channel message, such 
as a keystroke. Therefore, the latencies we observe here 
give a realistic lower-bound for latencies that would be 
observed by a user. 

Figure 9 shows that while the network is not saturated, 
RTT remains low and almost perfectly consistent. How- 
ever, as the network nears saturation, performance suffer- 
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s dramatically. The 5S5ms delay induced at 9.6Mbps load 
is considerable with respect to known levels of human 
latency tolerance [7]. The inconsistency of the latency, a 
phenomenon known as jitter, only compounds the nega- 
tive impact of network saturation. 


7 Related Work 


There is relatively little other work directly relevant to 
our broad discussion of operating system design impact 
on thin client performance. What there is, we now dis- 
cuss and analyze in light of our approach and findings. 

Endo et al. and Evans et al. have emphasized the im- 
portance of latency, and were discussed in detail in Sec- 
tions 4 and 5. 

Danskin published several papers on profiling the X 
protocol [6]. His work, in terms of our framework, 
focused primarily on determining the load generated 
by typical applications of his day. While the typi- 
cal X behavior profile has changed considerably since 
then, his methodology provides the inspiration for our 
prototap tool. Danskin also did work on characterizing 
application-specific idioms used on the display channel. 
Finally, he came to the same conclusion as we did that 
small message size makes TCP/IP an inefficient network 
substrate for protocols like RDP, X, and LBX. 

Schmidt et al. introduced a new thin client wire pro- 
tocol called SLIM, which is embodied in the Sun Mi- 
crosystems SunRay product [19]. While SLIM has the 
advantage of being more platform independent than X 
or RDP, their results show it to be roughly equivalent in 
performance to X, placing it still behind RDP and LBX 
in network load efficiency. Their paper also touches up- 
on the issue of latency induced by server-side resource 
contention, but omits analysis of how the server-side op- 
erating system can be tuned to reduce latency. We con- 
tend that in the long view, network protocol efficiency 
is just one piece of a high-performance, low-latency thin 
client user experience. VNC, from AT&T Laboratories 
Cambridge, is another network protocol that is similar to 
SLIM [16]. 

Sirer et al. describe an architecture for extruding the 
components of a virtual machine over multiple hosts in a 
network [22]. Their work further emphasizes the benefits 
of factoring system services out of clients and onto net- 
work servers. Their DVM architecture differs from what 
are colloquially called thin client architectures in that it 
draws the line where the network is spliced in a different 
place, factoring out services such as verification, secu- 
rity enforcement, compilation and optimization, but not 
execution. Moreover, their work emphasizes throughput 
and not user interaction latency, and focuses more on the 
network bandwidth impact of code transfers rather than 
user interface input and display traffic. 


On the performance of TSE, the only documents we 
have been able to find are server sizing white papers pub- 
lished by Microsoft and various hardware vendors who 
market TSE servers [14, 10, 3]. These white papers are 
remarkably similar, defining typical user profiles and re- 
porting the load generated by these profiles. They uni- 
formly ignore, however, the issue of user-perceived la- 
tency. We also believe the network load characteriza- 
tions in these papers are overly optimistic, ignoring the 
increasingly dynamic and rich nature of user interfaces. 


8 Conclusion 


Latency is the paramount performance criterion for op- 
erating system support for thin client service, or interac- 
tive, graphical, multi-user, remote access. 

We have presented an approach for evaluating thin 
client environments which is founded on latency and 
highlights important issues relevant to thin client per- 
formance. These include the influence of user-specific 
behavior, the translation of that behavior into resource 
load, the importance of operating system abstraction im- 
plementation therein, and the translation of resource load 
into user-perceived latency. 

This approach guided our resource-by-resource com- 
parison of TSE and X Windows on Linux, two popular 
implementations of thin client services. Our investiga- 
tion reveals that resource scheduling for both the proces- 
sor and memory in these systems is not well optimized 
for heavy, concurrent, interactive use. In common cas- 
es of resource saturation, both latency and jitter rise well 
above human-perceptible levels. We also performed a 
detailed comparison of the RDP, X, and LBX protocols 
and found that RDP is generally more efficient in terms 
of network load, particularly in handling animated user 
interface elements. 
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Abstract 


Language-based extensible systems, such as Java Vir- 
tual Machines and SPIN, use type safety to provide mem- 
ory safety in a single address space. By using software 
to provide safety, they can support more efficient IPC. 
Memory safety alone, however, is not sufficient to pro- 
tect different applications from each other. Such systems 
need to support a process model that enables the control 
and management of computational resources. In partic- 
ular, language-based extensible systems should support 
resource control mechanisms analogous to those in stan- 
dard operating systems. They need to support the sepa- 
ration of processes and limit their use of resources, but 
still support safe and efficient IPC. 

We demonstrate how this challenge is being ad- 
dressed in several Java-based systems. First, we lay out 
the design choices when implementing a process model 
in Java. Second, we compare the solutions that have 
been explored in several projects: Alta, KO, and the 
J-Kernel. Alta closely models the Fluke operating sys- 
tem; KO is similar to a traditional monolithic kernel; 
and the J-Kernel resembles a microkernel-based system. 
We compare how these systems support resource control, 
and explore the tradeoffs between the various designs. 


1 Introduction 


Language-based extensible systems in the form of 
Java virtual machines are used to implement execution 
environments for applets in browsers, servlets in servers, 
and mobile agents. All of these environments share the 
property that they run multiple applications at the same 
time. For example, a user may load applets from differ- 
ent Web sites into a browser; a server may run servlets 
from different sources; and an agent server may run 
agents from across the Internet. In many circumstances 
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these applications can not be trusted, either by the server 
or user that runs them, or by each other. Given untrusted 
applications, a language-based extensible system should 
be able to isolate applications from one another because 
they may be buggy or even malicious. An execution envi- 
ronment for Java byte code that attempts to provide such 
isolation is what we term a “Java operating system.” 
Conventional operating systems provide the abstrac- 
tion of a process, which encapsulates the execution of an 
application. A process model defines what a process is 
and what it may do. The following features are neces- 
sary in any process model for safe, extensible systems: 


e Protection. A process must not be able to destroy 
the data of another process, or manipulate the data 
of another process in an uncontrolled manner. 


e Resource Management. Resources allocated to a 
process must be separable from those allocated to 
other processes. An unprivileged or untrusted pro- 
cess must not be able to starve other processes by 
denying them resources. 


e Communication. Since an application may con- 
sist of multiple cooperating processes, processes 
should be able to communicate with each other. 
Supported communication channels must be safe 
and should be efficient. 


These requirements on processes form one of the pri- 
mary tradeoffs in building operating systems, as illus- 
trated in Figure 1. On the right-hand side, processes 
can be protected from each other most easily if they are 
on completely separate machines. In addition, manag- 
ing computational resources is much simpler, since the 
resources are completely separate. Unfortunately, com- 
munication is more expensive between processes on dif- 
ferent machines. On the left-hand side, communication 
is much cheaper, since processes can share memory di- 
rectly. As a result, though, protection and accurate re- 
source accounting become more difficult. 

Operating systems research has spanned the entire 
range of these systems, with a primary focus on systems 
in the middle. Research in distributed systems and net- 
working has focused on the right side of the figure. Re- 
search on single-address-space operating systems such as 
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Figure 1: Trading off sharing and isolation between pro- 
cesses. On the right, running different processes on sep- 
arate machines isolates them cleanly, but communica- 
tion is more expensive. On the left, in theory a single- 
address-space operating system allows the most efficient 
communication between processes, but isolation is the 
most difficult. 


Opal [13], as well as older work on language-based oper- 
ating systems [38, 43] has focused on the left side of the 
figure. The reemergence of language-based extensible 
systems, such as SPIN [9, 32, 51] has focused attention 
back on the left side of the diagram. Such systems are 
single-address-space systems that use type safety instead 
of hardware memory mapping for protection. In this pa- 
per we discuss how resource management can be pro- 
vided in language-based systems (in particular, in Java), 
and how the tradeoff between memory control and shar- 
ing is expressed in these systems. 

We view Java as an example language-based extensi- 
ble system for several reasons. First, Java’s use of load- 
time bytecode verification removes the need for a trusted 
compiler. Second, Java’s popularity makes it possible 
that a process model could be used widely. Finally, Java 
is general enough that the lessons we have learned in 
developing a process model for it should apply to other 
language-based extensible systems. 

Systems such as Servlet Engines [4] and mobile 
agent servers [30] need to support multiple Java applica- 
tions simultaneously. For safety, these systems use sep- 
arate Java virtual machines to contain each application. 
While it is possible to run multiple Java applications and 
applets in separate Java virtual machines (JVMs), there 
are several reasons to run them within a single virtual ma- 
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chine. Aside from the overhead involved in starting mul- 
tiple JVMs, the cost of communication between appli- 
cations and applets is greater when applications are run 
in separate virtual machines (as suggested by Figure 1). 
Additionally, in small systems, such as the PalmPilot, 
an OS or hardware support for multiple processes might 
not be present. In such environments, a JVM must per- 
form operating system tasks. A final reason to use a sin- 
gle JVM is that better performance should be achievable 
through reduction of context switching and IPC costs. 
Unfortunately, standard Java systems do not readily sup- 
port multiprogramming, since they do not support a pro- 
cess abstraction. The research issues that we explore in 
this paper are the design problems that arise in imple- 
menting a process model in a Java virtual machine. 

The hard problems in implementing a process model 
for Java revolve around memory management. Other 
hard problems in designing a process model are not 
unique to Java. In a Java system, protection is provided 
through the type safety of the language. Memory man- 
agement is harder in Java than in conventional operating 
systems because the address space is shared. In a conven- 
tional operating system, protection is provided through 
a memory management unit. Process memory is inher- 
ently separated, and systems must be engineered to pro- 
vide fast, efficient communication. 

In this paper we compare several Java systems, and 
the process models that they support: Alta and KO, two 
projects at the University of Utah, and the J-Kernel, a 
project at Cornell. Alta is structured much like the Fluke 
microkernel [22], provides a hierarchical process model, 
and focuses on providing safe, efficient sharing between 
processes with potentially different type-spaces. KO is 
structured much like a traditional monolithic kernel and 
focuses on stringent and comprehensive resource con- 
trols. The J-Kernel is structured like a microkernel- 
based system, with automatic stub generation for inter- 
task communication. It should not be surprising that 
language-based operating systems can adopt ideas from 
previous operating systems research: many of the de- 
sign issues and implementation tactics remain the same. 
These systems support strong process models: each can 
limit the resource consumption of processes, but still per- 
mit processes to share data directly when necessary. 

Section 2 overviews Java and its terminology. Sec- 
tion 3 describes the technical challenges in providing re- 
source management in Java, and Section 4 compares the 
design and implementation of Alta, KO, and the J-Kernel. 
Section 5 describes related research in traditional operat- 
ing systems, language-based operating systems, and Java 
in particular. Section 6 summarizes our conclusions. 
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2 Background 


Java is both a high-level object-oriented lan- 
guage [26] and a specification for a virtual machine that 
executes bytecodes [32]. Java gives applications control 
over the dynamic linking process through special objects 
called class loaders. Class loaders support user-defined, 
type-safe [31] loading of new data types, object types, 
and code into a running Java system. 

A JVM is an architecture-neutral platform for object- 
oriented, multi-threaded applications. The JVM provides 
a number of guarantees, backed by run-time verification 
and automatic memory management, about the memory 
safety of applications it executes. Specifically, the byte- 
codes that constitute an application must satisfy certain 
semantic constraints, and only the JVM-provided auto- 
matic garbage collector can reclaim storage. 

A traditional JVM is structured as a trusted core, usu- 
ally implemented in C, augmented with Java libraries. 
Together, the core and libraries implement the standard 
Java class libraries. Calls to the core C code are made 
through native methods. 

Protecting a system from buggy or malicious code, 
and protecting clients from each other, requires more 
control than just the protection afforded by type safety. 
In particular, a JVM must also be able to provide se- 
curity (control over data, such as information in files) 
and resource management (control over computational 
resources, such as CPU time and memory). A JVM is 
therefore analogous to a traditional operating system. 

Although extensive investigation has been devoted to 
security issues in Java [25, 47], resource management 
has not been as thoroughly investigated. For example, 
a client can abuse its use of memory (either intentionally 
or accidentally) to compromise the overall functionality 
of a JVM. The design and implementation of robust Java 
operating systems that tightly control resource usage is 
an open area of research that we are addressing. 


3 Resource Management 


This section discusses the primary design choices for 
managing resources in a Java operating system. We di- 
vide the problem of resource management into three re- 
lated subproblems: 


e Resource accounting: the ability to track resource 
usage. Accounting can be exact or approximate, 
and can be fine-grained or coarse-grained. 


e Resource reclamation: the ability to reclaim a pro- 
cess’s resources when it terminates. Complex al- 
location management policies and flexible sharing 
policies can make reclamation difficult. Reclama- 
tion can be immediate or delayed. 


e Resource allocation: the ability to allocate re- 
sources to processes in a way that does not allow 
processes to violate imposed resource limits. Al- 
location mechanisms should be fair and should not 
incur excessive Overhead. 


We discuss each of the previous issues with respect 
to several computational resources: memory, CPU usage, 
and network bandwidth. We do not currently deal with 
managing the use of persistent storage, because there 
is little specific to the management of such storage in 
language-based systems. Since Java encourages direct 
sharing of memory, the primary difficulty in supporting 
a process model in Java is in isolating processes’ mem- 
ory from one another. 


3.1 Memory 


The issues of memory accounting, memory reclama- 
tion and memory allocation within a Java process model 
can be divided into two discussions: memory accounting 
and the impact of the inter-process sharing model; and 
allocation and deallocation policies. 


3.1.1 Sharing Model 


A sharing model defines how processes can share 
data with each other. In a Java operating system, three 
choices are possible: copying, direct sharing, and indi- 
rect sharing. The sharing model in standard Java (with- 
out processes) is one of direct sharing: objects contain 
pointers to one another, and a thread accesses an object’s 
fields via offsets from the object pointer. In Java with 
processes, the choice of sharing model affects how mem- 
ory accounting and process termination (resource recla- 
mation) can be implemented. 

Copying. Copying is the only feasible alterna- 
tive when address spaces are not shared: for example, 
when two processes are on different machines. Copying 
was the traditional approach to communication in RPC 
systems [10], although research has been aimed at re- 
ducing the cost of copying for same-machine RPC [8]. 
Mach [1], for example, used copy-on-write and out-of- 
line data to avoid extra copies. 

If data copying is the only means of communication 
between processes, then memory accounting and process 
termination are straightforward. Processes do not share 
any objects, so a process’s objects can be reclaimed im- 
mediately; there can be no ambiguity as to which process 
owns an object. Of course, the immediacy of reclamation 
depends on the garbage collector’s involvement in mem- 
ory accounting: reclaiming objects in Java could require 
a full garbage collection cycle. 

In Java, the use of copying as a communication 
mechanism is unappealing because it violates the spirit 
of the Java sharing model, and because it is slow. There 
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is enough support in a JVM for one process to safely 
share a trusted object with an untrusted peer; not lever- 
aging this support for fine-grained sharing in a Java pro- 
cess model neutralizes the major advantage of using a 
language-based system. On the other hand, in a system 
that only supports copying data between processes, pro- 
cess termination and per-process memory accounting are 
much simpler. 

Direct Sharing. Since Java is designed to support 
direct sharing of objects, another design option is to al- 
low direct sharing between processes. Interprocess shar- 
ing of objects is then the same as intraprocess sharing. 
Direct sharing in single-address-space systems is some- 
what analogous to shared memory (or shared libraries) in 
separate-address-space systems, but the unit of sharing is 
much finer-grained. 

If a system supports direct sharing between pro- 
cesses, then process termination and resource reclama- 
tion are complicated. If a process exports a directly 
shared object, that object cannot be reclaimed when the 
exporting process is terminated. The type-safety guar- 
antees made by the Java virtual machine cannot be vio- 
lated, so any reference to the object must remain valid. 
To reclaim the object would require that all references to 
the object be located. In the presence of C code, such 
a search is impossible to do without extensive compiler 
support. Therefore, in order to support resource reclama- 
tion when a process is killed, either direct sharing needs 
to be restricted or the system must guarantee that all out- 
standing references to any object can be located. 

Indirect Sharing. An alternative to direct sharing is 
indirect sharing, in which objects are shared through a 
level of indirection. When communicating a shared ob- 
ject, a direct pointer to that object is not provided. In- 
stead, the process creates a proxy object, which encap- 
sulates a reference to the shared object. It then passes a 
pointer to the proxy object. Proxies are system-protected 
objects. In order to maintain indirect sharing (and pre- 
vent direct sharing), the system must ensure that there is 
no way for a client to extract a direct object pointer from 
a proxy. Such second-class handles on objects are com- 
monly called capabilities; analogues in traditional oper- 
ating systems include file descriptors and process identi- 
fiers. 

Compared to direct sharing, indirect sharing is less 
efficient, since an extra level of indirection must be fol- 
lowed whenever an interprocess call occurs. The advan- 
tage of indirection, however, is that resource reclamation 
is straightforward. All references to a shared object can 
be revoked, because the level of indirection enables the 
system to track object references. Therefore, when a pro- 
cess is killed, all of its shared objects can be reclaimed 
immediately. As with copying, immediate revocation is 
subject to the cost of a full garbage collection cycle in 
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3.1.2 Allocation and Deallocation 


Without page-protection hardware, software-based 
mechanisms are necessary to account for memory in 
a Java operating system. Every allocation (or group 
of allocations) must be checked against the allocating 
process’s heap limit. Stack frame allocations must be 
checked against the executing thread’s stack limits. 

Memory is necessarily reclaimed in Java by an auto- 
matic garbage collector [50]. It seems obvious to use the 
garbage collector to do memory accounting as well. The 
simplest mechanism for keeping track of memory is to 
have the allocator debit a process that allocates memory, 
and have the garbage collector credit a process when its 
memory is reclaimed. 

In the presence of object sharing (whether direct or 
indirect), other memory accounting schemes are possi- 
ble. For example, a system could conceivably divide the 
“cost” of an object among all the parties that keep the 
object alive. This model has the drawback that a process 
can be spontaneously charged for memory. For example, 
suppose a process acquires a pointer to a large object, 
and is initially only charged for a small fraction of the 
object’s memory. If the other sharers release their refer- 
ences, the process may asynchronously run out of mem- 
ory, because it will be forced to bear the full cost of the 
entire object. 

Another potential scheme is to allow processes to 
pass memory “credits” to other processes. For example, 
a server could require that clients pass several memory 
credits with each request to pay for the resources the 
server allocates. Such a scheme is analogous to eco- 
nomic models that have been proposed for resource allo- 
cation [46]. A similar system might permit a process to 
transfer the right to allocate under its allowance. A sim- 
ilar effect is possible in the simple allocator-pays model 
by having a client allocate an object and pass it to the 
server to be “filled in.” 

An important issue in managing memory is the re- 
lationship between allocation and accounting schemes. 
In particular, a system that charges per object, but al- 
locates memory in larger chunks, might be subject to 
a fragmentation attack. A process with a small budget 
could accidentally or maliciously cause the allocation of 
a large number of blocks. One solution is to provide 
each process with its own region of physical or virtual 
addresses from which to allocate memory. While this so- 
lution guarantees accurate accounting for internal frag- 
mentation, it may introduce external fragmentation. 


3.2 CPU Usage 


The two mechanisms necessary for controlling CPU 
usage are accounting and preemption. The system must 
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be able to account accurately for the CPU time consumed 
by a thread. The system must also be able to prevent 
threads from exceeding their assigned CPU limits by pre- 
empting (or terminating) them. Desirable additional fea- 
tures of CPU management are multiple scheduling poli- 
cies, user-providable policies, and support for real-time 
policies. 


3.2.1 CPU Accounting 


The accuracy of CPU accounting is strongly influ- 
enced by the way in which processes obtain services. 
If services are implemented in libraries or as calls to a 
monolithic kernel, accounting simply amounts to count- 
ing the CPU time that a thread accrues. 

CPU accounting is difficult with shared system ser- 
vices, where the process to bill for CPU usage is not 
easily determined. Examples of such services include 
garbage collection and interrupt processing for network 
packets. For such services, the system needs to have a 
means of deciding what process should be charged. 

Garbage Collection. The simplest accounting pol- 
icy for garbage collection is to treat it as a global sys- 
tem service. Unfortunately, such a policy is undesirable 
because it opens the system to denial-of-service attacks. 
For example, a process could trigger garbage collections 
frequently so as to slow down other processes. In ad- 
dition, treating garbage collection as a universal service 
allows priority inversion to occur. If a low-priority thread 
allocates and deallocates large chunks of memory, it may 
cause a high-priority thread to wait for a garbage collec- 
tion. 

We see two approaches that can be taken to solve this 
problem. First, the garbage collector could charge its 
CPU usage to the process whose objects it is traversing. 
However, since this solution would require fine-grained 
measurement of CPU usage, its overhead would likely be 
prohibitive. 

The second alternative is to provide each process 
with a heap that can be garbage-collected separately, 
such that the GC time can be charged to the owning pro- 
cess. Independent collection of different heaps requires 
special treatment of inter-heap references if direct shar- 
ing is to be allowed. In addition, distributed garbage 
collection algorithms might be necessary to collect data 
structures that are shared across heaps. 

Packet Handling. Interrupt handling is another sys- 
tem service, but its behavior differs from that of garbage 
collection, because the “user” of an external interrupt 
cannot be known until the interrupt is serviced. The 
goal of the system should be to minimize the time that 
is needed to identify the receiver, as that time cannot be 
accounted for. For example, Druschel and Banga [20] 
showed how packets should be processed by an operat- 
ing system. They demonstrated that system performance 
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can drop dramatically if too much packet processing is 
done at interrupt level, where normal process resource 
limits do not apply. They concluded that systems should 
perform lazy receiver processing (LRP), which is a com- 
bination of early packet demultiplexing, early packet dis- 
card, and processing of packets at the receiver’s priority. 
The use of LRP improves traffic separation and stability 
under overload. 


3.2.2 Preemption and Termination 


Preempting a thread that holds a system lock could 
lead to priority inversion. As a result, it is generally 
better to let the thread exit the critical section before it 
is preempted. Similarly, destroying a thread that holds 
a system lock could lead to consistency problems if the 
lock is released or deadlock if the lock is never released. 
Preemption and termination can only be safe if the sys- 
tem can protect critical sections against these operations. 

By making a distinction between non-preemptible, 
non-killable code, and “regular” code a Java system ef- 
fectively makes a distinction between user-mode and 
kernel-mode [5]. In a traditional, hardware-based sys- 
tem, entry to (and exit from) the kernel is explicit: it is 
marked with a trap instruction. The separation between 
kernel and user code is not as clear in Java, since making 
a call into the kernel might be no different than any other 
method invocation. 

In addition to providing support for non-preemptible 
(and non-killable) critical sections, a Java operating sys- 
tem needs to have a preemption model within its kernel. 
The design choices are similar to those in traditional sys- 
tems. First, the kernel could be single-threaded, and pre- 
emption would only occur outside the kernel. Alterna- 
tively, the system can be designed to allow multiple user 
threads to enter the kernel. In the latter case, preemp- 
tion might be more immediate, but protecting the kernel’s 
data structures incurs additional overhead. 


3.3. Network Bandwidth 


While bandwidth can be important for certain appli- 
cations of Java, such as active networks [48], there is lit- 
tle about controlling network bandwidth that is specific 
to Java. A range of approaches, from byte counting to 
packet scheduling, is available. 

The J-Kernel experimented with a special version of 
the WinSocket DLL to count bytes in outgoing network 
streams. The implementations of KO and Alta could 
easily provide access to packet scheduling facilities pro- 
vided by the infrastructure on which they run. 


4 Comparison 


In this section we describe in detail our two proto- 
type systems, KO and Alta, and the prototype of a third 
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Java operating system, J-Kernel, that has been built at 
Cornell. These systems represent different sets of design 
tradeoffs: 


e The J-Kernel disallows direct sharing between 
processes, and uses bytecode rewriting to support 
indirect sharing. Because it consists of Java code 
only, it is portable across JVMs. As a result, 
though, the resource controls that the J-Kernel pro- 
vides are approximate. J-Kernel IPC does not in- 
volve a rendezvous: a thread migrates across pro- 
cesses, which can delay termination. 


KO partitions the Java heap so as to isolate re- 
source consumption. In addition, restricted di- 
rect sharing is permitted through the system heap. 
Garbage collection techniques are put to interest- 
ing use to support this combination. CPU inheri- 
tance scheduling is used as a framework for hier- 
archical scheduling of CPU time. 


e Alta uses hierarchical resource management, 
which makes processes responsible for (and gives 
them the capability of) managing their subpro- 
cesses’ resources. Direct sharing between sibling 
processes is permitted because their parent is re- 
sponsible for their use of memory. The hierarchy 
also is a good match for CPU inheritance schedul- 


ing. 


4.1 J-Kernel 


The J-Kernel [15, 28] implements a microkernel ar- 
chitecture for Java programs, and is itself written in Java. 
It supports multiple protection domains that are called 
tasks. Names are managed in the J-Kernel through the 
use of resolvers, which map names onto Java classes. 
When a task creates a subtask, it can specify which 
classes the subtask is allowed to access. Class loaders 
are used to give tasks their own name spaces. 


4.1.1 System Model 


Communication in the J-Kernel is based on capabil- 
ities. Java objects can be shared indirectly by passing 
a pointer to a capability object through a “local RMI” 
call. The capability is a trusted object containing a di- 
rect pointer to the shared object. Because of the level 
of indirection through capabilities to the shared object, 
the capabilities can be revoked. A capability can only be 
passed if two tasks share the same class. Making a class 
shared is an explicit action that forces two class loaders 
to share the class. 

All arguments to inter-task invocations must either 
be capabilities, or be copied in depth, i.e., the complete 
tree of objects that are reachable from the argument via 
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direct references must be copied recursively. By de- 
fault, standard Java object serialization is used, which 
involves marshaling into and unmarshaling from a lin- 
ear byte buffer. To decrease the cost of copying, a fast 
copy mechanism is also provided. Specialized code for 
a class creates a direct copy of an object’s fields. Both 
the specialized fast copy code and the stubs needed for 
cross-domain calls are generated dynamically. 

The J-Kernel supports thread migration between 
tasks: cross-task communication is not between two 
threads. Instead, a single thread makes a method call 
that logically changes protection domains. Therefore, a 
full context switch is not required. To prevent malicious 
callers from damaging a callee’s data structures, each 
task is only allowed to stop a thread when the thread is 
executing code in its own process. This choice of system 
structure requires that a caller trust all of its callees, be- 
Cause a malicious or erroneous callee might never return. 


4.1.2 Resource Management 


The J-Kernel designers made the explicit decision not 
to build their own JVM. Instead, the J-Kernel is written 
entirely in Java. As a result of this decision, the J-Kernel 
designers limited the precision of their resource control 
mechanisms. The lack of precision occurs because the 
JVM that runs under the J-Kernel cannot know about 
processes. As a result, it cannot account for the resources 
that it consumes on behalf of a process. 

Memory Management. In order to account for 
memory, the J-Kernel rewrites the bytecode of construc- 
tors and finalizers to charge and credit for memory usage. 
Such a scheme does not take fragmentation into account. 
In addition, memory such as that occupied by just-in- 
time compiled code is hard to account for. 

CPU Management. The NT version of the J-Kernel 
uses a kernel device driver to monitor the CPU time con- 
sumed by a thread. This mechanism is reactive: threads 
can only be prevented from consuming further resources 
after they already exceeded their limits. In addition, it is 
difficult to add custom scheduling policies for tasks. 


4.1.3 Implementation Status 


A version of the J-Kernel that does not support re- 
source controls is freely available from Cornell [45]. The 
advantage of their implementation approach is a high de- 
gree of portability: the J-Kernel can run on most JVMs. 
Since it uses class reloading, there are some dependen- 
cies on the specific interpretation of gray areas in the Java 
language specification. 

The J-Kernel is distributed with two additional pieces 
of software. The first is JOS, which uses the J-Kernel to 
provide support for servers. The second is J-Server, a 
Web server that safely runs client-provided Java code. 
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4.1.4 Summary 


The J-Kernel adopts a capability-based model that 
disallows direct sharing between tasks. As a result, its 
capabilities are directly revocable, and memory can be 
completely reclaimed upon task termination. In addition, 
the J-Kernel exploits the high-level nature of Java’s byte- 
code representation to support the automatic creation of 
communication channels. 


4.2 KO 


KO’s design loosely follows that of a traditional 
monolithic kernel. KO is oriented toward complete re- 
source isolation between processes, with the secondary 
goal of allowing direct sharing. As in a traditional oper- 
ating system, each process is associated with a separate 
heap, and sharing occurs only through a special, shared 
heap. 

KO can run most JDK 1.1 applications without mod- 
ification. It cannot run those that assume that they were 
loaded by a “null” class loader. 


4.2.1 System Model 


A KO process consists of a name space, a heap, and a 
set of threads. KO relies on class loaders to provide dif- 
ferent processes with separate name spaces. Each pro- 
cess is associated with its own class loader, which is log- 
ically considered part of the kernel. To provide different 
processes with their own copies of classes that contain 
static members, KO loads classes multiple times. Unlike 
other JVMs, KO allows safe reloading of all but the most 
essential classes, such as Object or Throwable. To re- 
duce a process’s memory footprint, classes that do not 
contain shared data may be shared between processes, 
akin to how different processes map the same shared li- 
brary into their address spaces in a traditional OS. How- 
ever, since all shared classes must occupy a single name 
space, sharing is a privileged operation. 

Threads access kernel services by calling into kernel 
code directly. The kernel returns references to kernel ob- 
jects that act as capabilities to such things as open files 
and sockets. In order to support the stopping or killing of 
threads, KO provides a primitive that defers the delivery 
of asynchronous exceptions until a well-defined cancel- 
lation point within the kernel is reached. This primitive 
does not solve all of the problems with thread termina- 
tion, but it enables the kernel programmer to safely can- 
cel user processes without compromising the integrity of 
the kernel. 

Each KO process is associated with its own heap. 
Shared classes and other shared data reside in a distinct 
heap called the shared heap. KO supports comprehen- 
sive memory accounting that takes internal allocations 
by the JVM into account. Because KO controls inter- 
heap references, it is able to support independent collec- 


tion of individual heaps and it is able to charge garbage 
collection time to the appropriate processes. The use of 
separate heaps has the additional benefit of allowing KO 
to avoid priority inversions: it is not necessary to stop 
higher-priority threads in other processes when perform- 
ing a collection. 


4.2.2 Resource Management 


Memory Management. The use of separate heaps 
simplifies memory accounting because each heap is sub- 
ject to its own memory budget, and simplifies CPU ac- 
counting because each heap can be collected separately. 
In order to preserve these benefits while still allowing 
for efficient process communication, KO provides lim- 
ited direct sharing between heaps. If two processes want 
to share an object, two criteria must be met. First, the 
processes must share the type of the object. Second, the 
object must be allocated in the shared heap. The creation 
of a shared object is a privileged operation. An object in 
a process heap can refer to a shared object, and a shared 
object can refer to an object in a process heap. However, 
KO explicitly disallows direct sharing between objects in 
separate processes’ heaps, and uses write barriers [50] to 
enforce this restriction. 

Acquiring a reference to a shared object is only pos- 
sible by invoking the system, and KO ensures that re- 
sources allocated within the system heap on behalf of an 
process are subject to a specific limit. For instance, each 
process may only open a certain number of files, since 
the kernel part of a file descriptor is allocated in system 
space. KO must be careful to not hand out references to 
objects that have public members, or objects it uses for 
internal synchronization. 

Shared objects have a restricted execution model. 
During their construction, they can allocate objects on 
the system heap. After the objects are constructed, 
threads that methods on them are subject to normal seg- 
ment limits: if a thread attempts to use a shared object to 
write a reference to a foreign heap into its own heap, a 
segmentation violation error will be triggered. 

To allow for separate garbage collection of individ- 
ual heaps, KO implements a form of distributed GC [37]. 
For each heap, KO keeps a list of entry items for objects 
to which external references exist. An entry item consists 
of a pointer to the local object and a reference count. The 
reference count denotes the number of foreign heaps that 
have links to that object. The garbage collector of a heap 
treats all entry items as roots. For each heap, KO also 
keeps a list of exit items for non-local objects to which 
the heap refers. An exit item contains a pointer to the 
entry item of the object to which it refers. At the end 
of a garbage collection cycle, unreferenced exit items are 
collected and the reference counts in the corresponding 
entry items are decremented. An entry item can be re- 
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claimed if its reference count reaches zero. 

Write barriers are used to automatically create and 
update exit and entry items, as well as to maintain the 
heap reference invariants described previously. If a write 
barrier detects a reference that is legal, it will lookup and 
create the corresponding exit item for the remote object. 
In turn, the corresponding entry item in the foreign heap 
is updated. The same write barrier is used to prevent the 
passing of illegal cross-heap references. If the reference 
that would be created by a write is illegal, a segmenta- 
tion violation error is thrown. The use of a write barrier 
is similar to the use of write checks in Omniware [2]. Al- 
though it may seem odd to use another protection mech- 
anism (software fault isolation) in a type-safe system, the 
motivation is resource management, not memory safety. 

Finally, to improve the use of the JVM’s memory as 
a whole, KO does not reserve non-overlapping, contigu- 
ous memory regions for each heap. Instead, memory ac- 
counting is done on a per-block basis. Small objects are 
stored in page-sized blocks, whereas larger objects are 
stored in dedicated blocks. Heaps receive new memory 
in blocks, and the garbage collector only reimburses a 
heap if it frees a whole block. 

CPU Management. In traditional Java, each thread 
belongs to a thread group. Thread groups form a hierar- 
chy in which each thread group has a parent group. The 
initial thread group is the root of the group hierarchy. KO 
adapts the thread group classes such that all threads be- 
longing to a process are contained in a subtree. Process 
threads cannot traverse this tree past the root of this sub- 
tree. 

KO combines the thread group hierarchy with CPU 
inheritance scheduling [23]. CPU inheritance schedul- 
ing is based on a directed yield primitive: a scheduler 
thread donates CPU time to a specific thread by yield- 
ing to it, which effectively schedules that thread. Since 
the receiver thread may in turn function as a scheduler 
thread, scheduler hierarchies can be built. Each non-root 
thread has an associated scheduler thread that is notified 
when that thread is runnable. A scheduler may use a 
timer to revoke its donation, which preempts a sched- 
uled thread. Using CPU inheritance scheduling allows 
KO to do two things. First, KO can provide each process 
with its own scheduler that may implement any process- 
specific policy to schedule the threads in that process. 
Second, thread groups within processes may hierarchi- 
cally schedule the threads belonging to them. 

Each thread group in KO is associated with a sched- 
uler, which is an abstract Java class in KO. Different poli- 
cies are implemented in different subclasses. At the root 
of the scheduling hierarchy, KO uses a fixed priority pol- 
icy to guarantee that the system heap garbage collector 
is given the highest priority. At the next level, a stride 
scheduler divides CPU time between processes. To pro- 
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vide compatibility with traditional Java scheduling, the 
root thread group of each process by default is associ- 
ated with a fixed-priority scheduler that is a child of the 
stride scheduler. 


4.2.3 


We have prototyped a KO kernel that is composed 
of a modified JVM that is based on Kaffe 1.0betal. It 
is supplemented by classes in binary format from Java- 
Soft’s JDK 1.1.5, and a package of privileged classes 
that replace part of the core java packages. KO ran as 
a stand-alone kernel based on the OSKit [21] (a suite 
of components for building operating systems). Addi- 
tionally, KO ran in user-mode with libraries that sim- 
ulate certain OSKit components such as interrupt han- 
dling and raw device access. We implemented sepa- 
rate heaps, as well as write barriers. Our initial proto- 
type did not support separate garbage collection nor class 
garbage collection. The prototype supported CPU inher- 
itance scheduling in the way described above, although it 
only supported schedulers implemented as native meth- 
ods in C. We implemented four different policies: fixed- 
priority, rate-monotonic scheduling, lottery, and stride- 
scheduling. 

We are currently working on a successor system 
called KaffeOS, which is based on a much improved base 
JVM, supports separate garbage collection, and will pro- 
vide full resource reclamation. 


Implementation Status 


4.2.4 Summary 


KO’s design is oriented towards complete resource 
isolation between processes, with the secondary goal of 
allowing direct sharing. By giving each process a sepa- 
rate heap, many memory and CPU management resource 
issues become simpler. Sharing occurs through a shared 
system heap, and distributed garbage collection tech- 
niques are used to safely maintain sharing information. 


4.3 Alta 


Alta [44] is an extended Java Virtual Machine that 
provides a hierarchical process model and system API 
modeled after that provided by the Fluke microkernel. 
Fluke supports a nested process model [22], in which 
a process can manage all of the resources of child pro- 
cesses in much the same way that an operating system 
manages the resources of its processes. Memory man- 
agement and CPU accounting are explicitly supported by 
the Alta system API. Higher-level services, such as net- 
work access and file systems, are managed by servers, 
with which applications communicate via IPC. Capabil- 
ities provide safe, cross-process references for commu- 
nication. 

Each process has its own root thread group, threads, 
and private copies of static member data. Per-process 
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memory accounting in Alta is comprehensive. For ac- 
cess control purposes, Alta expands the Fluke model by 
providing processes with the ability to control the classes 
used by a sub-process. Alta also extends the Java class 
model in that it allows a process to rename the classes 
that a subprocess sees. As a result, a process can inter- 
pose on all of a subprocess’ interfaces. 

The Alta virtual machine does not change any of the 
interfaces or semantics defined by the JVM specification. 
Existing Java applications, such as javac (the Java com- 
piler), can run unmodified as processes within Alta. 


4.3.1 System Model 


Communication in Alta is done through an IPC sys- 
tem that mimics the Fluke IPC system. Inter-process 
communication is based on a half-duplex, reversible, 
client-server connection between two threads (which 
may reside in different processes). Additionally, Alta 
IPC provides immediate notification to the client or 
server if the peer at the other end of the connection is 
terminated or disconnects. 

Alta permits sibling processes to share objects di- 
rectly. Objects can be shared by passing them through 
IPC. Sharing is only permitted for objects where the two 
processes have consistent views of the class name space. 
Enforcing this requirement efficiently requires that the 
classes involved are all final, i.e., that they cannot be 
subclassed. While this is somewhat restrictive, all of the 
primitive types — such «s byte[] (an array of bytes) 
and java.lang.String — and many of the core Alta 
classes meet these requirements. 


4.3.2 Resource Management 


The strongest feature of the Alta process model is 
the ability to “nest” processes: every process can man- 
age child processes in the same way the system manages 
processes. Resource management in Alta is strictly hi- 
erarchical. Any process can create a child process and 
limit the memory allowance of that process. 

Memory Management. Alta supports memory ac- 
counting through a simple allocator-pays scheme. The 
garbage collector credits the owning process when an 
object is eventually reclaimed. When a process is termi- 
nated, any existing objects are “promoted” into its par- 
ent’s memory. Thus, it the responsibility of the parent 
process to make sure that cross-process references are 
not created if full memory reclamation is necessary upon 
child process termination. It is important to note that Alta 
enables a process to prevent child processes from passing 
Java object references through IPC. 

Memory reclamation is simple if a process only 
passes references to its children. In the nested process 
model, when a process is terminated all of its child pro- 
cesses are necessarily terminated also. Therefore, refer- 


ences that are passed to a process’s children will become 
unused. 

To support clean thread and process termination, Alta 
uses standard operating system implementation tricks to 
prevent the problem of threads terminated while execut- 
ing critical system code, just like in KO. For example, 
to avoid stack overflows while executing system code, 
the entry layer will verify sufficient space is available 
on the current thread stack. This check is analogous 
to the standard technique of pre-allocating an adequate 
size stack for in-kernel execution in traditional operat- 
ing systems. Additionally, Alta is structured to avoid ex- 
plicit memory allocations within “kernel mode.” A sys- 
tem call can allocate objects before entering the kernel 
proper. Thus, all allocation effectively happens in “user 
mode.” Since the notion of the system code entry layer 
is explicit, some system calls (for example, Thread. - 
currentThread ()) never need enter the kernel. 

CPU Management. Alta provides garbage collec- 
tion as a system service. This leaves Alta open to 
denial-of-service attacks that generate large amounts of 
garbage—which will cause the garbage collector to run. 
Given the memory limits on processes, and limits on the 
CPU usage of a process, GC problems like this can be 
mitigated. 


4.3.3 Implementation Status 


Alta’s implementation is based on a JDK 1.0.2- 
equivalent JVM and libraries (Kaffe [49] version 0.9.2 
and Kore [14] version 0.0.7, respectively). The bulk of 
the system is implemented entirely in Java. The internals 
of the VM were enhanced to support nested processes. A 
number of the core library classes were modified to use 
Alta primitives and to make class substitution more ef- 
fective. In addition to javac, Alta supports simple appli- 
cations that nest multiple children and control their class 
name spaces, along with a basic shell and other simple 
applications. 

In terms of code sharing, a process in Alta is analo- 
gous to a statically linked binary in a traditional systems 
— each process has its own JIT’d version of a method. 
The Kaffe JIT could be modified to provide process- 
independent, sharable code, just as compilers can gener- 
ate position-independent code for shared libraries. Like 
the version of Kaffe on which it is based, Alta does not 
yet support garbage collection of classes. 

Alta does not implement CPU inheritance schedul- 
ing. Because Alta and KO share a common code base, 
the CPU inheritance scheduling that is implemented in 
the KO should be easy to migrate to Alta. In addition, 
like KO, Alta runs as a regular process on a traditional 
operating system and could be made to run on top of bare 
hardware using the OSKit. 
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4.3.4 Summary 


Alta implements the Fluke nested process model and 
API in a Java operating system. It demonstrates that the 
nested process model can provide Java processes with 
flexible control over resources. Because of the hierarchi- 
cal nature of the model, direct sharing between siblings 
can be supported without resource reclamation problems. 


4.4 Performance Evaluation 


We ran several microbenchmarks on our two proto- 
type systems, Alta and KO, and a port of the J-Kernel 
to Kaffe to measure their baseline performance. These 
benchmarks demonstrate that no undue performance 
penalties are paid by “normal” Java code, in any of these 
systems, for supporting processes. In addition, they 
roughly compare the cost of IPC and Java process cre- 
ation in all three systems. 

The Alta, J-Kernel, and basic Kaffe tests were per- 
formed on a 300 MHz Intel Pentium II with 128MB of 
SDRAM. The system ran FreeBSD version 2.2.6, and 
was otherwise idle. The KO tests were performed on the 
same machine, but KO was linked to the OSKit and run- 
ning without FreeBSD. 

Table 1 shows the average time for a simple null 
instance method invocation, the average cost of allo- 
cating a java.lang.Object, the average overhead of 
creating and starting a Thread object, and the aver- 
age cost of creating a Throwable object. All of the 
benchmarks were written to avoid invocation of the 
GC (intentional or unintentional) during timing. For 
KO and Alta the benchmarks were run as the root 
task in the system. For the J-Kernel, the benchmarks 
were run as children of the J-Kernel RootTask, cor- 
nell.slk.jkernel.std.Main. 

None of the systems significantly disrupts any of the 
basic features of the virtual machine. Previously pub- 
lished results about the J-Kernel [28] used Microsoft’s 
Java virtual machine, which is significantly faster than 
Kaffe. The Alta null thread test is significantly more ex- 
pensive than the basic Kaffe test because Alta threads 
maintain additional per-thread state for IPC, process 
state, and blocking. 

Table 2 measures the two critical costs of adding a 
process model to Java. The first column lists the over- 
head of creating a new process, measured from the time 
the parent creates the new process to the time at which 
the new process begins its main function. The Kaffe 
row lists the time required for Kaffe to fork and exec a 
new Kaffe process in FreeBSD. The J-Kernel supports a 
more limited notion of process—J-Kernel processes do 
not require an active thread—so the J-Kernel test simply 
creates a passive Task and seeds it with a simple initial 
object. 
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The subsequent columns of Table 2 show the time 
required for cross-task communication. Alta IPC is sig- 
nificantly slower because it is a rendezvous between two 
threads and uses ports, whereas J-Kernel IPC is sim- 
ply cross-process method invocation. KO IPC is imple- 
mented using a shared rendezvous object and is based 
directly on wait/notify. The IPC cost in KO reflects its un- 
optimized thread package that is different than the thread 
package in the other JVMs. 

Our performance results indicate that our systems 
need substantial optimization in order to realize the per- 
formance potential of language-based operating systems. 
The performance benefits from fine-grained sharing in 
software can be dominated by inefficiencies in the basic 
JVM implementation. As the difference to previously 
published J-Kernel results demonstrates, the future per- 
formance of Java systems will likely be spurred by ad- 
vances in just-in-time compilation, which is orthogonal 
to the research issues we are exploring. 

To analyze the implementation costs of our deci- 
sion to build our own JVM, we examined each system 
in terms of useful lines of code (i.e., non-blank, non- 
comment lines of source). As a reference point, the orig- 
inal version of Kaffe v0.9.2 contains 10,000 lines of C, 
while Kaffe v1.0betal is comprised of just over 14,000 
lines of C and 14,000 lines of Java. (Much of this in- 
crease is due to the move from JDK 1.0 to JDK 1.1.) 
Alta is comprised of 5,000 lines of Java and adds approx- 
imately 5,000 lines of C to Kaffe v0.9.2 (a significant 
fraction of this C code consists of features from later ver- 
sions of Kaffe that we ported back to Kaffe v0.9.2). KO 
adds approximately 1,000 lines of C code to the virtual 
machine and almost 2,000 lines of Java code to the basic 
libraries. The additional C code consisted of changes to 
the garbage collector to support K0’s separate heaps. 

In comparison, the J-Kernel consists of approxi- 
mately 9,000 lines of Java. Building the J-Kernel as a 
layer on top of a JVM was probably an easier implemen- 
tation path than building a new JVM. The primary dif- 
ficulty in building the J-Kernel probably lay in building 
the dynamic stub generator. 


5 Related Work 


Several lines of research are related to our work. 
First, the development of single-address-space operating 
systems — with protection provided by language or by 
hardware — is a direct antecedent of work in Java. Sec- 
ond, a great deal of research today is directed at building 
operating system services in Java. 


5.1 Prior Research 


A great deal of research has been done on hardware- 
based single-address-space operating systems. In 
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Kaffe 1.0betal 
KO 
Alta 











Virtual Machine | Method Invocation | Object Creation | Null Thread Test 


2.58 


Kaffe 0.10.0 0.178 1.8ys 470pus 10s 
J-Kernel 0.17ps 1.8yus 480s 29s 










15ys 





Table 1: Despite the fact that we have five distinct Java virtual machines based around different versions of the Kaffe virtual 
machine, base performance of the versions are not very different. The J-Kernel is run on Kaffe 0.10.0, because of deficiencies in 


object serialization in Kaffe 1.0betal. 


Virtual Machine Null IPC 100-byte String request 





Table 2: Process Tests. Note that numbers in the first column are reported in ms, while the other columns are reported in js. Alta 
and KO IPC is between separate threads while the J-Kernel IPC uses cross-process thread migration. The 3-integer request and 
100-byte String request operations include the time to marshal and unmarshal the request. The J-Kernel uses object serialization to 
transmit a String while KO and Alta use hand-coded String marshal and unmarshal code. 


Opal [13], communication was accomplished by passing 
256-bit capabilities among processes: a process could 
attach a memory segment to its address space so that 
it could address the memory segment directly. Because 
Opal was not based on a type-safe language, resource al- 
location and reclamation was coarse-grained, and based 
on reference counting of segments. 

Many research projects have explored operating sys- 
tems issues within the context of programming lan- 
guages. For example, Argus [33] and Clouds [16] ex- 
plored the use of transactions within distributed pro- 
gramming languages. Other important systems that stud- 
ied issues of distribution include Eden [3], Emerald [11], 
and Amber [12]. These systems explored the concepts 
underlying object migration, but did not investigate re- 
source management. 

Language-based operating systems have existed for 
many years. Most of them were not designed to pro- 
tect against malicious users, although a number of them 
support strong security features. None of them, how- 
ever, provide strong resource controls. Pilot [38] and 
Cedar [43] were two of the earliest language-based sys- 
tems. Their development at Xerox PARC predates a 
flurry of research in the 1990’s on such systems. 

Oberon [51] has many of Java’s features, such 
as garbage collection, object-orientation, strong type- 
checking, and dynamic binding. Unlike Java, Oberon is 
a non-preemptive, single-threaded system. Background 
tasks like the garbage collector are implemented as calls 
to procedures, where “interruption” can only occur be- 
tween top-level procedure calls. 


A related project, Juice [24] provides an execution 
environment for downloaded Oberon code (just as a JVM 
provides an execution environment for Java). Juice is 
a virtual machine that executes “binaries” in its own 
portable format: it compiles them to native code dur- 
ing loading, and executes the native code directly. The 
advantage of Juice is that its portable format is faster to 
decode and easier to compile than Java’s bytecode for- 
mat. 

SPIN [9] is an operating system kernel that lets ap- 
plications load extensions written in Modula-3 that can 
extend or specialize the kernel. As with Java, the type 
safety of Modula-3 ensures memory safety. SPIN sup- 
ports dynamic interposition on names, so that extensions 
can have different name spaces. 

Inferno [19], an OS for building distributed services, 
has its own virtual machine called Dis and its own pro- 
gramming language called Limbo. Inferno is a small sys- 
tem that has been ported to many architectures: it has 
been designed to run in resource-limited environments, 
such as set-top boxes. In order to minimize garbage 
collection pauses, Inferno uses reference counting to re- 
claim memory, avoiding a number of accounting issues 
related to garbage collection in an operating system. 

VINO is a software-based (but not language-based) 
extensible system [40] that addresses resource control is- 
sues by wrapping kernel extensions within transactions. 
When an extension exceeds its resource limits, it can be 
safely aborted (even if it holds kernel locks), and its re- 
sources can be recovered. 
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5.2 Java-Based Research 


Besides Alta, KO, and the J-Kernel, a number of other 
research systems have explored (or are exploring) the 
problem of supporting processes in Java. 

Balfanz and Gong [6] describe a multi-processing 
JVM developed to explore the security architecture ram- 
ifications of protecting applications from each other, as 
opposed to just protecting the system from applications. 
They identify several areas of the JDK that assume a 
single-application model, and propose extensions to the 
JDK to allow multiple applications and to provide inter- 
application security. The focus of their multi-processing 
JVM is to explore the applicability of the JDK security 
model to multi-processing, and they rely on the existing, 
limited JDK infrastructure for resource control. 

IBM [18] released a JVM for its OS/390 family of 
systems that is targeted towards server applications such 
as Enterprise Java Beans. Their system puts each trans- 
action into a separate worker JVM that initialize from 
and execute out of a shared heap. This shared heap holds 
those classes and objects that are expected to survive a 
transaction. Worker JVMs that leave no resources behind 
can be reused for multiple transactions. If a transaction 
does leave resources behind, the worker JVM process is 
terminated and the OS is used to free those resources. 
IBM’s motivation for providing a quasi-process model in 
Java are faster startup times attributable to the savings in 
class loading and processing, which increases transaction 
throughput. However, they do not consider the case of 
malicious and uncooperative applications because there 
is no control over what data individual applications can 
store on the shared heap. In addition, the shared heap is 
not garbage collected. 

One approach to resource control is to dedicate an 
entire machine to the execution of client code. For in- 
stance, AT&T’s “Java Playground” [34] and Digitivity’s 
“CAGE” Applet Management System [17] define special 
Java applet execution models that require applets to run 
on dedicated, specially protected hosts. This execution 
model imposes extremely rigid limits on mobile code, by 
quarantining applets on isolated hosts. As a result, richer 
access is completely disallowed. Although the above- 
mentioned systems guarantee the integrity of the JVM, 
they do not provide any inter-applet guarantees beyond 
that offered by the underlying “stock” JDK. These sys- 
tems are similar to Kimera [41], which uses dedicated 
servers to protect critical virtual machine resources (e.g., 
the bytecode verifier) but not to protect applications from 
each other. 

Luna [29] is a recent system from one of the J-Kernel 
developers. Luna extends the Java language and run- 
time with explicit, revocable remote pointers. Remote 
pointers can be dynamically revoked, and processes can 
safely share fine-grained data without compromising 
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type-safety. 

Sun’s original JavaOS [42] was a standalone OS writ- 
ten almost entirely in Java. It is described as a first- 
class OS for Java applications, but appears to provide a 
single JVM with little separation between applications. 
It is being replaced by a new implementation termed 
‘“JavaOS for Business” that also only runs Java applica- 
tions. “JavaOS for Consumers” is built on the Chorus 
microkernel OS [39] in order to achieve real-time prop- 
erties needed in embedded systems. Both of these sys- 
tems require a separate JVM for each Java application, 
and all run in supervisor mode. 

Joust [27], a JVM integrated into the Scout operating 
system [35], provides control over CPU time and net- 
work bandwidth. To do so, it uses Scout’s path abstrac- 
tion. However, Joust does not provide memory limits. 

The Open Group’s Conversant system [7] is yet an- 
other project that modifies a JVM to provide processes. 
It provides each process with a separate address range 
(within a single Mach task), a separate heap, and a sepa- 
rate garbage collection thread. Conversant does not sup- 
port sharing between processes, unlike our systems and 
the J-Kernel. Its threads are native Mach threads that 
support POSIX real-time semantics. Conversant pro- 
vides some real-time services. Another real-time sys- 
tem, PERC [36], extends Java to support real-time per- 
formance guarantees. The PERC system analyzes Java 
bytecodes to determine memory requirements and worst- 
case execution time, and feeds that information to a real- 
time scheduler. 


6 Conclusions 


In order to support multiple applications, a Java oper- 
ating system must control computational resources. The 
major technical challenges that must be addressed in 
building such a system are managing memory and CPU 
usage for shared code. Some of these challenges can 
be dealt with by adapting techniques used in conven- 
tional systems to language-based systems. Other chal- 
lenges can be dealt with by adapting language technol- 
ogy, such as garbage collection, to fit into an operating 
system framework. 

We have described two prototype Java operating sys- 
tems that are being built at Utah: Alta and KO. These two 
prototypes and Cornell’s J-Kernel illustrate tradeoffs that 
can be made in terms of system structure, resource man- 
agement, and implementation strategies. We have shown 
that many design issues from conventional operating sys- 
tems resurface in the structural design of Java operating 
systems. Java operating systems can be built with mono- 
lithic designs, as KO; or they can be built with micro- 
kernel designs, as Alta or the J-Kernel. Finally, we have 
shown how garbage collection techniques can be used to 
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support resource management for Java processes. 
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Abstract 


Protocol processing of received packets in BSD 
Unix is interrupt-driven and may cause scheduling 
anomalies that are unacceptable in systems that pro- 
vide quality of service (QoS) guarantees. We propose 
an alternative mechanism, Signaled Receiver Pro- 
cessing (SRP), that generates a signal to the receiv- 
ing process when a packet arrives. The default action 
of this signal is to perform protocol processing asyn- 
chronously. However, a receiving process may catch, 
block, or ignore the signal and defer protocol pro- 
cessing until a subsequent receive call. In any case, 
protocol processing occurs in the context of the re- 
ceiving process and is correctly charged. Therefore, 
SRP allows the system to enforce and honor QoS 
guarantees. SRP offers several advantages over Lazy 
Receiver Processing (LRP), a previous solution to 
BSD’s scheduling anomalies: SRP is easily portable 
to systems that support neither kernel threads nor 
Resource Containers (e.g., FreeBSD); gives applica- 
tions control over the scheduling of protocol process- 
ing; uses a demultiplexing strategy that is appropri- 
ate for both hosts and gateways; and easily enables 
real-time or proportional-share scheduling. 


1 Introduction 


Many Internet protocols, including TCP and IP, first 
appeared on the BSD Unix operating system [19]. 
BSD implementations were widely circulated, evalu- 
ated, and debugged both in industry and academia, 
thus influencing many other implementations [23]. 
Such influence promoted interoperability, but also 
disseminated artifacts that are neither desirable nor 
part of the protocol standards. 


One of these artifacts is that, in BSD-inspired im- 
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plementations, protocol processing of received pack- 
ets typically occurs in the context of a software in- 
terrupt, before the system demultiplexes packets to 
socket receive queues. In many implementations, 
this processing is charged to whatever application 
was interrupted, even if the latter is unrelated to the 
packets. In other implementations, this processing is 
not charged at all. In either case, protocol process- 
ing may thus cause scheduling anomalies; the sys- 
tem cannot enforce CPU allocations and therefore 
cannot provide quality of service (QoS) guarantees 
to applications. Furthermore, BSD’s scheme always 
prioritizes protocol processing of a received packet 
over application processing, even if the respective 
socket receive queue is full and therefore the sys- 
tem will have to drop the packet. In fact, under 
high receive loads, the system may waste all CPU 
time processing packets that will have to be dropped 
(a phenomenon known as receive livelock (20]): The 
system gives applications no CPU time and there- 
fore applications cannot empty the receive queues. 
Receive livelock can be exploited in denial of service 
attacks. 


BSD’s scheduling anomalies can be avoided by 
an alternative scheme, Lazy Receiver Processing 
(LRP) [14]. LRP’s techniques are transparent to 
applications and do not violate protocol standards. 
LRP combines several mechanisms to guarantee that 
resources used in a packet’s protocol processing are 
charged to the application that will receive that 
packet. LRP uses early demultiplexing, i.e., demul- 
tiplexes packets to the respective receiving appli- 
cations before protocol processing. In the case of 
UDP packets, LRP always processes protocols syn- 
chronously, i.e., when the receiving application is- 
sues a receive call. On the other hand, LRP al- 
ways processes TCP packets asynchronously, i.e., 
when packets arrive. For correct resource account- 
ing, LRP may associate with each process an extra 
kernel thread that asynchronously processes incom- 
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ing TCP packets for the respective process, and has 
its resource utilization charged to the process [14]. 
Alternatively, LRP may process all incoming TCP 
packets in a single process, and use a Resource Con- 
tainers facility to charge resource usage to the Con- 
tainers of the respective receiving applications [1].' 


Unfortunately, LRP may also present significant dif- 
ficulties. First, many operating systems support nei- 
ther kernel threads (e.g., FreeBSD) nor Resource 
Containers (e.g., most existing systems). There- 
fore, it can be difficult to port LRP to such sys- 
tems. Second, LRP’s UDP processing is always syn- 
chronous, whereas LRP’s TCP processing is always 
asynchronous and shares resources equally with the 
receiving application. However, for some applica- 
tions, different protocol scheduling or resource ap- 
portionment may be preferable. Third, LRP and 
Resource Containers were designed for hosts (as ac- 
knowledged by the reference to “server systems” in 
the titles of the respective papers [14, 1]). However, 
scheduling and resource management in gateways is 
becoming as important as in hosts. Gateways no 
longer simply forward packets; they increasingly also 
need to run applications such as routing protocols, 
network management [10], firewalling, Network Ad- 
dress Translation (NAT) [15], load balancing [22], 
reservation protocols [4], or billing [12]. Extensible 
routers [21] and active networks [9] suggest a num- 
ber of other ways in which it may be advantageous 
to run application-specific code on gateways. 


LRP’s use in these modern gateways faces two prob- 
lems. First, LRP’s early demultiplexing does not 
provide the required flexibility. In gateways, each 
packet may need to be processed not by a single 
receiving application, but by a variable series of ap- 
plications, each of which may modify the packet’s 
header and affect what other applications need to 
process the packet. Second, LRP and Resource Con- 
tainers were described and evaluated in detail only 
in conjunction with time-sharing scheduling. How- 
ever, this type of scheduling may be inadequate for 
gateways. For example, it would be improper to pe- 
nalize IP forwarding according to its CPU usage, as 
a typical time-sharing scheduler would. On the other 
hand, giving IP forwarding a “real-time” priority 


lIn many operating systems, including FreeBSD, the no- 
tions of resource principal and protection domain coincide in 
the process abstraction. Resource Containers are a proposal 
to separate these notions, making resource management more 
flexible. For example, a given client’s resource consumption 
may be represented by a single Resource Container. In this 
case, resources used by different servers on behalf of the client 
may be charged to that client’s Resource Container. 
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may also be inadequate, because it could lead to the 
starvation of time-sharing or other lower-priority ap- 
plications (e.g., in FreeBSD 3.0, real-time priorities 
are fixed and are always higher than time-sharing 
priorities). 


This paper contributes a new scheme, Signaled Re- 
ceiver Processing (SRP), that overcomes both BSD’s 
and LRP’s mentioned shortcomings. When an in- 
coming packet is demultiplexed to a given process, 
SRP signals that process. The default action on 
such signal is to perform protocol processing asyn- 
chronously. However, a process may choose to syn- 
chronize protocol processing by catching, blocking, 
or ignoring SRP’s signals. In the latter cases, pro- 
tocol processing is deferred until a later receive call. 
In all cases, protocol processing occurs in the context 
of and is charged to the receiving process. 


SRP has several advantages over LRP. First, SRP 
uses signals and not kernel threads nor Resource 
Containers. Therefore, SRP can be easily ported to 
most existing systems, including FreeBSD. Second, 
SRP gives applications considerable control over the 
scheduling and resource apportionment of protocol 
processing. For example, an application may catch 
SRP’s signals to control the time spent doing proto- 
col processing; block SRP’s signals to avoid interrup- 
tions while processing some urgent event; or ignore 
SRP’s signals to make TCP processing synchronous. 
Synchronous TCP processing can improve memory 
locality. Such control is not possible in LRP because 
LRP was designed to be transparent to applications. 
Third, SRP supports modern gateways. SRP uses 
a multi-stage demultiplexing function that, unlike 
LRP’s simple early demultiplexing, allows packets 
to be examined and modified by a multiple and pos- 
sibly variable series of applications. Moreover, SRP 
supports proportional-share scheduling. In a gate- 
way, proportional-share scheduling can guarantee to 
each application (e.g., IP forwarding, load balanc- 
ing, or billing) a minimum share of the CPU, with- 
out penalties for usage and without starvation of 
other applications. We implemented SRP as part 
of Eclipse/BSD, a new operating system that is de- 
rived from FreeBSD and that provides QoS guaran- 
tees via proportional-share scheduling of each sys- 
tem resource, including CPU, disk, and network out- 
put link bandwidth [7]. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tions 2 and 3 describe in greater detail how BSD 
and LRP process received packets, respectively. Sec- 
tion 4 reports the difficulties we encountered when 
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Figure 1: In FreeBSD, protocol processing of received packets occurs in the context of a hardware or software 
interrupt at priority higher than that of any application, and is charged to whatever process was interrupted. 


porting LRP to FreeBSD for the implementation of 
Eclipse/BSD. Those difficulties led to the design of 
SRP, described in Section 5. Experiments in Sec- 
tion 6 demonstrate that, like LRP, SRP prevents re- 
ceive livelock. However, the experiments also show 
that SRP supports Eclipse/BSD’s QoS guarantees, 
that such support is desirable for gateway function- 
ality, such as IP forwarding, and that SRP, unlike 
LRP, allows any application to control the schedul- 
ing of protocol processing, e.g. to achieve better 
memory locality. Section 7 discusses related work, 
and Section 8 concludes. 


2 BSD receiver processing 


This section discusses how FreeBSD processes IP 
packets received from an Ethernet. This discussion 
is representative also of protocol processing in other 
derivatives of BSD and for other protocol families 


and networks. 


As shown in Figure 1, packet arrival causes a hard- 
ware interrupt that transfers CPU control to a net- 
work interface driver. The driver retrieves the packet 
from the network interface hardware, prepares the 
hardware for receiving a future packet, and passes 
the received packet to the ether_input routine. 
ether_input places the packet in IP’s input queue 
without demultiplexing: All IP packets go in the 
same queue. ether_input then issues a network 
software interrupt. This software interrupt has pri- 
ority higher than that of any application, but lower 
than that of the hardware interrupt. 


FreeBSD handles the network software interrupt by 
dequeuing each packet from IP’s input queue and 
calling the ip-input routine. ip_-input checksums 
the packet’s IP header and submits the packet to 
preliminary processing: firewalling and/or NAT, if 
configured in the system, and IP options, if present 
in the packet header. This preliminary processing 
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may drop, modify, or forward the packet. ip-input 
then checks the packet’s destination IP address. If 
that address is the same as one of the host’s ad- 
dresses, ip_input reassembles the packet and passes 
it to the input routine of the higher-layer protocol se- 
lected in the packet header (i.e., TCP, UDP, ICMP, 
IGMP, RSVP, IPIP, or, in remaining cases, raw IP). 
Otherwise, if the destination is a multicast address, 
ip-input submits the packet to a higher-layer pro- 
tocol, for local delivery, and to multicast forwarding, 
if the system is configured as a multicast router. Fi- 
nally, if the destination matches neither the host’s 
nor a multicast address, and the system is configured 
as a gateway, ip_input submits the packet to IP for- 
warding; otherwise, ip_input drops the packet. 


TCP’s and UDP’s input routines checksum the 
packet and then demultiplex it. They find the pro- 
tocol control block (PCB) that corresponds to the 
destination port selected in the packet header, ap- 
pend the packet to the respective socket receive 
queue, and wake up processes that are waiting for 
that queue to be non-empty. However, if the socket 
receive queue is full, FreeBSD drops the packet. 
Note that, because demultiplexing occurs so late in 
FreeBSD, packets destined to the host are dropped 
after protocol processing has already occurred. 


Note also that, in FreeBSD, protocol processing of 
a received packet is asynchronous relative to the re- 
spective receiving process. On receive calls, the re- 
ceiving process checks the socket receive queue. If 
the queue is empty, the process sleeps; otherwise, 
the process dequeues the data and copies it out to 
application buffers. 


However, processes only get a chance to run if the 
receive load is not so high that all CPU time is spent 
processing network hardware or software interrupts 
(receive livelock). Moreover, even at moderate re- 
ceive loads, process scheduling may be disturbed by 
the fact that the CPU time spent processing net- 
work interrupts is charged to whatever process was 
interrupted, even if that process is unrelated to the 
received packets. 


3 LRP 


Although popular, BSD’s scheme for processing re- 
ceived packets can cause scheduling anomalies, as 
discussed in the previous section. LRP [14] has been 
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proposed as a remedy to such anomalies. This sec- 
tion reviews how LRP achieves that. 


As illustrated in Figure 2, LRP uses channels in- 
stead of a single IP input queue. A channel is a 
packet queue; LRP associates one channel to each 
socket. The network interface hardware or driver 
examines packet headers and enqueues each packet 
directly in the corresponding channel (early demul- 
tiplexing). Following a hardware interrupt, LRP 
wakes up the processes that are waiting for the chan- 
nel to be non-empty. However, if the channel is 
full, the network interface drops the packet immedi- 
ately, before further protocol processing. LRP han- 
dles TCP and UDP packets differently, as discussed 
in the following subsections. 


3.1 UDP 


In the UDP case, on receive calls, the receiving pro- 
cess performs the following loop while there is not 
enough data in the socket receive queue: While the 
corresponding channel is empty, sleep; then dequeue 
each packet from the channel and submit the packet 
to ip_input, which calls udp_input, which finally 
enqueues the packet in the socket receive queue. The 
receiving process then dequeues the data from the 
socket receive queue and copies it out to application 
buffers. Therefore, for UDP, LRP is synchronous 
relative to the receiving process’s receive calls. 


3.2 TCP 


Unlike the UDP case, in the TCP case, LRP is asyn- 
chronous relative to the receiving process. LRP was 
designed to be completely transparent to applica- 
tions and, in some applications, performing TCP 
processing synchronously relative to application re- 
ceive calls could cause large or variable delays in 
TCP acknowledgments, adversely affecting through- 
put. In order to process TCP asynchronously with- 
out resorting to software interrupts, LRP may asso- 
ciate with each process an extra kernel thread that 
is scheduled at the process’s priority and has its re- 
source utilization charged to the process, as shown in 
Figure 2. This kernel thread continuously performs 
the following loop: While the process’s TCP chan- 
nels are empty, sleep; then dequeue each packet from 
a non-empty TCP channel and submit the packet to 
ip_input, which calls tcp_input, which finally en- 
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Figure 2: LRP processes received UDP packets in the context of the receiving process, when the latter issues 
a receive call. In the TCP case, LRP may use a kernel thread scheduled at the same priority as the receiving 


process. 


queues the packet in the respective socket receive 
queue. 


Instead of kernel threads, LRP may use a single pro- 
cess for similarly handling packets from all TCP 
channels in the system. In this case, LRP uses a 
Resource Containers facility to charge the resources 
used in processing each packet to the Container of 
the respective receiving application [1]. 


In either case, LRP handles TCP receive calls sim- 
ilarly to BSD: the receiving process simply checks 
the socket receive queue and, if the queue is empty, 
sleeps; otherwise, the process dequeues the data and 
copies it out to application buffers. 


4 LRP’s difficulties, 
and open questions 


shortcomings, 


LRP was initially developed for a workstation 
time-sharing operating system, SunOS. However, 
LRP’s ability to prevent certain networking- 


related scheduling anomalies caught our attention 
when we were modifying FreeBSD to implement 
Eclipse/BSD [7]. Eclipse/BSD is a new operat- 
ing system that provides QoS guarantees using 
proportional-share scheduling. Eclipse/BSD is in- 
tended for both hosts and gateways. Our initial in- 
tention was to use LRP, but we ran into the problems 
reported in this section. 


Our most obvious difficulty was that FreeBSD sup- 
ports neither kernel threads nor Resource Contain- 
ers, which are used in LRP’s TCP processing. We 
could have chosen to build either piece of infra- 
structure, but decided against that because (1) the 
effort required would be nontrivial, and (2) we found 
that the redesign described in the next section (SRP) 
both leads to an easier implementation and solves 
several shortcomings and open questions in LRP, as 
discussed in the following subsections. 


4.1 Inflexibility 


Although LRP is an architecture with several imple- 
mentation options, it is unnecessarily inflexible. 
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First, implementors may choose to perform early de- 
multiplexing either in hardware (network interface 
card) or in software (network interface driver). How- 
ever, in either case, each packet is demultiplexed 
only once, directly to the application that will con- 
sume the packet’s data. These options do not sup- 
port gateways, where applications like NAT may 
modify packet headers, and packets may need to be 
demultiplexed multiple times. 


Second, implementors may choose to implement 
LRP’s asynchronous TCP processing using, e.g., an 
additional kernel thread per process, or a system- 
wide TCP process and Resource Containers. How- 
ever, LRP’s TCP processing is always asynchronous. 
In some cases, synchronous TCP processing could 
give better performance, e.g. because of better mem- 
ory locality, but the LRP architecture does not en- 
able such option. 


4.2 Interaction with real-time sched- 
ulers 


The LRP and Resource Container papers [14, 1] 
suggest that the respective techniques can be used 
in conjunction with real-time or proportional-share 
schedulers, but do not satisfactorily explain how to 
achieve that. Those papers describe in reasonable 
detail only how LRP and Resource Containers are 
used in conjunction with time-sharing schedulers. 
The latter schedulers typically assign to each pro- 
cess a dynamic priority based on an average of the 
process’s CPU usage [19]; no process has a fixed pri- 
ority or CPU share. 


Consider, in contrast, a real-time scheduler and pro- 
cesses that have fixed priorities. If LRP’s asyn- 
chronous TCP processing is implemented with ker- 
nel threads, what should be the priority of those 
threads? By analogy to the time-sharing case, a 
TCP thread’s priority would be the same as that of 
the respective process. However, in this case, pro- 
cess latencies and cumulative service [5] may suffer: 
Process events cannot preempt the TCP thread and 
may be delayed until the end of the latter’s CPU 
quota. 


On the other hand, if LRP is implemented with a 
single TCP process and Resource Containers, what 
should be the priority of the TCP process? Resource 
Containers calculate each thread’s priority based on 
the thread’s scheduler binding, i.e., the set of Con- 
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tainers recently served by the thread. In order to 
enable asynchronous TCP processing for all Con- 
tainers, it appears that the TCP process’s priority 
should be no less than the maximum priority of Con- 
tainers in its scheduler binding. Therefore, similarly 
to the previous case (TCP kernel threads), applica- 
tion latencies and cumulative service may suffer. To 
reduce such degradation and prevent priority inver- 
sions and other scheduling anomalies, the TCP pro- 
cess’s priority would have to be recomputed and the 
system would need to be rescheduled each time (1) 
the TCP process performs a resource binding, i.e., 
makes a call informing what Container it is about 
to serve, or (2) a packet arrives for a previously 
idle Container. These modifications may increase 
the Resource Container overhead considerably. 


4.3 Interaction with proportional-share 
schedulers 


The interaction of LRP with proportional-share 
schedulers similarly raises a number of questions. If 
LRP’s asynchronous TCP processing is implemented 
with kernel threads, what CPU shares should those 
threads have? By analogy with the time-sharing 
case, (1) a TCP thread should have the same 
share as that of the respective process, and (2) 
if a TCP thread does not fully utilize its alloca- 
tion, the respective process should be given the ex- 
cess allocation (and vice-versa). To meet these re- 
quirements, LRP would need a hierarchical (not a 
flat) proportional-share scheduler. In a hierarchical 
proportional-share scheduler, LRP can take a CPU 
share and split it into subordinate equal shares for 
a process and the respective TCP thread [7]. Flat 
proportional-share schedulers, however, do not allow 
the hierarchical subdivision of shares, and divide ex- 
cess allocations among all processes or threads, even 
if they are unrelated. Thus, LRP cannot prevent 
scheduling anomalies if it is used with such sched- 
ulers. 


On the other hand, if LRP is implemented with 
a single TCP process and Resource Containers, 
how should scheduling be performed? In the time- 
sharing case, to avoid excessive context switching, 
systems with Resource Containers schedule threads, 
not Containers. A thread is scheduled based on 
a priority computed according the thread’s sched- 
uler binding. It is unclear what the analogous con- 
struct would be in the hierarchical proportional- 
share case. In particular, what would be the map- 
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ping between the hierarchy and shares of, on the 
one hand, Containers, and on the other hand, the 
threads that may dynamically serve those Contain- 
ers? Proportional-share schedulers often compute 
fairly elaborate virtual time or virtual work func- 
tions in order to approximate GPS (Generalized Pro- 
cessor Sharing) scheduling. These functions may de- 
pend not only on shares, but also on requests’ start 
and finish times [3, 2, 17, 7]. How would virtual 
time or work in the hierarchical Container space 
map to equivalents in the thread space? Further- 
more, Resource Containers require each thread to do 
its own scheduling of requests from different Con- 
tainers served by the thread. In the time-sharing 
case, thread-level scheduling is according to Con- 
tainer priority [1]. But in a proportional-share case, 
how would thread-level Container scheduling be in- 
tegrated with system-level thread scheduling so as to 
approximate a global hierarchical proportional-share 
scheduling of Containers?? 


5 SRP 


As discussed in the previous section, the use of 
LRP in a system based on FreeBSD and with 
proportional-share scheduling, such as Eclipse/BSD, 
is fraught with difficulties and open problems. To 
circumvent those problems, we designed the alter- 
native solution, SRP, described in this section. We 
discuss in the following subsections SRP’s protocol 
organization, packet demultiplexing, packet notifica- 
tion, and protocol scheduling. Finally, we summa- 
rize the advantages of our approach. 


5.1 Protocol organization 


This subsection gives an overview of how SRP orga- 
nizes the protocol processing of received packets. 


SRP does not require modifications in the network 
interface hardware or driver. As illustrated in Fig- 
ure 3, packet arrival causes a network hardware 


?The initial LRP prototype [14] used a system-wide TCP 
process. However, its reported results for TCP show only 
immunity to receive livelock, not correct resource account- 
ing (the RPC results use UDP, which is always synchronous, 
and demonstrate the performance benefits of improving mem- 
ory locality) [14]. Note that LRP’s later implementation in 
the Resource Container prototype used an additional kernel 
thread per process for TCP processing, instead of a system- 
wide TCP process [1]. 


interrupt and transfers CPU control to the net- 
work interface driver, which passes the packet to 
ether_input. 


In order to accommodate gateway functionality, 
such as firewalling and NAT, SRP organizes protocol 
processing in stages, where each stage comprises one 
or more protocol functions. Stages can be prelimi- 
nary (including the ether_input, firewalling, NAT, 
and IP option handling stages) or final (including 
the end-application, ICMP, IGMP, RSVP, IPIP, raw 
IP, multicast, and IP forwarding stages). Prelimi- 
nary stages invoke SRP’s nezt stage submit (NSS) 
function to submit a packet to the respective next 
stage. Final stages are those that include IP and 
higher-layer protocols necessary to give a final dispo- 
sition to each packet. The end-application stage, for 
example, includes IP, TCP, and UDP, and enqueues 
the packet in the corresponding socket receive queue. 


Only the ether_input stage runs at interrupt level. 
The end-application stage runs in the context of the 
respective receiving application. All other stages run 
in the context of system processes with CPU guar- 
antees from Eclipse/BSD. In the current SRP im- 
plementation, all protocol processing occurs inside 
the kernel. With minor SRP modifications, however, 
user-level processing would also be possible. 


5.2 Packet demultiplexing and buffering 


This subsection discusses how SRP demultiplexes 
and buffers incoming packets. 


NSS is the central component in SRP’s demultiplex- 
ing. NSS uses SRP’s multi-stage early demultiplez 
(MED) function. MED returns a pointer to the PCB 
of the next stage to which a packet should be submit- 
ted, based on current stage and packet header. MED 
caches the PCB pointer in a field in the packet’s first 
buffer, so that later, for example, TCP and UDP do 
not have to again look up the packet’s PCB. Each 
PCB points to a socket, which in turn points to an 
unprocessed input queue (UIQ), to an input function, 
and to a list of owner processes, which are the pro- 
cesses that have the socket open. In order to reduce 
demultiplexing latency, MED optimistically assumes 
the common case where the packet header has ap- 
propriate length and version, is contiguous in the 
first buffer, and has a correct checksum. Stages can 
invoke an early demultiplex verifier function, EDV, 
to verify MED’s assumptions. EDV caches the veri- 
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Figure 3: SRP processes received packets in the context of the receiving process, either in the default 
SIGUIQ signal handler or in receive calls. System processes with CPU reservations implement gateway 


protocol functionality. 


fication in a flag in the packet’s first buffer. 


SRP buffers packets as follows. NSS invokes MED 
and determines the socket and UIQ pointed by 
the returned PCB. If the total amount of buffering 
used for the packet plus the socket’s UIQ and re- 
ceive queue exceeds the socket’s receive buffer limit, 
NSS drops the packet; otherwise, NSS enqueues the 
packet in UIQ.° By demultiplexing and, in overload 
conditions, dropping packets before further process- 
ing them, SRP avoids receive livelock. 


5.3 Packet notification and delivery 


This subsection describes how protocols and appli- 
cations receive notification and delivery of packets 
from SRP. 


3 Receive buffer limits can be set using the setsockopt sys- 
tem call. 
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When SRP’s NSS demultiplexes and enqueues a 
packet in a certain socket’s UIQ, if there are pro- 
cesses waiting for that UIQ to be non-empty, NSS 
wakes up those processes; otherwise, NSS signals 
SIGUIQ to the socket’s owner processes.* 


SIGUIQ is a new signal whose default action is to de- 
queue packets from UIQ of the process’s sockets and 
submit each packet to the respective socket’s input 
function. However, any process can catch, block, or 
ignore SIGUIQ signals and, for example, defer proto- 
col processing of received packets until a subsequent 
receive call. 


On receive calls, the receiving process first dequeues 


‘Tf all owner processes are sleeping non-interruptibly, sig- 
nal delivery will be delayed until the first owner process 
is woken up. However, because processes only sleep non- 
interruptibly while waiting for a short-term (e.g., disk) event, 
the resulting SIGUIQ delay should not exceed other schedul- 
ing delays also present in a multitasking environment. 
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unprocessed packets from the socket’s UIQ and sub- 
mits those packets to the socket’s input function. In 
the case of TCP or UDP sockets, the input func- 
tion is a modified version of ip-input, which calls a 
modified version of tcp_input or udp_input, which 
finally enqueues the packet in the socket’s receive 
queue. (The modifications in ip-input, tcp_input, 
and udp-input replace the original demultiplexing 
operations by cheaper verifications of MED’s opti- 
mistic demultiplexing.) The receiving process then 
checks the socket’s receive queue. If the queue is 
empty, the process sleeps; otherwise, the process 
dequeues the data and copies it out to application 
buffers. 


5.4 Protocol scheduling options 


This subsection discusses SRP’s scheduling alterna- 
tives for protocol processing. 


SRP’s default SIGUIQ signal handler makes proto- 
col processing asynchronous, accommodating those 
TCP applications for which synchronous protocol 
processing would be inappropriate. 


Any application can, however, catch, block, or ignore 
SIGUIQ. To catch SIGUIQ, an application specifies 
one of the application’s functions, f, to be called 
asynchronously by the system when a packet des- 
tined to the application arrives. f has the option of 
(1) issuing a receive call immediately, making pro- 
tocol processing asynchronous with respect to the 
application’s main control flow, or (2) deferring pro- 
tocol processing to a synchronous receive call in the 
application’s main control flow. 


Another option is to block SIGUIQ. If an applica- 
tion blocks SIGUIQ, delivery of this signal is delayed 
until the application unblocks SIGUIQ. A final al- 
ternative is to ignore SIGUIQ. If an application ig- 
nores SIGUIQ, the system generates no signal when 
a packet destined to the application arrives. In such 
case, protocol processing is synchronous, occurring 
only when the application issues a receive call. 


Applications may exploit the flexibility of catching, 
blocking, or ignoring SIGUIQ, for example: to con- 
trol how much CPU time they spend on protocol 
processing; to prevent being interrupted while they 
are processing some critical event; or to perform pro- 
tocol processing only immediately before they need 
the received data, which may improve memory lo- 


cality. 


If SIGUIQ signals are ignored or blocked, the num- 
ber of context switches is the same as in the con- 
ventional BSD approach (no context switching when 
packets arrive), but memory locality may improve 
(packet data first accessed immediately before the 
application needs the data). LRP realizes the same 
benefits for UDP, but not for TCP. 


If SIGUIQ signals are processed by the default han- 
dler or caught, the number of context switches may 
be higher than that of BSD, depending on the 
scheduling policy. However, the number of context 
switches will usually be less than one per packet. 
The default handler processes multiple packets in a 
process’s UIQs when the process is scheduled. Ad- 
ditionally, if scheduling is time-sharing or real-time 
priority-based, a receiving process will preempt the 
currently running process only if the receiving pro- 
cess has higher priority (otherwise, context switch- 
ing cannot happen). But if the receiving process 
has higher priority and is blocked on the socket, it 
would usually preempt the running process also on 
BSD. Similar observations apply to LRP’s TCP han- 
dling. However, compared to SRP, LRP incurs addi- 
tional context switching between the asynchronous 
TCP kernel threads or process and the receiving pro- 
cesses. Memory locality is similar for BSD, LRP’s 
TCP, and SRP with default or caught SIGUIQ: The 
packet data is accessed asynchronously during pro- 
tocol processing, possibly disturbing the cache. 


5.5 Advantages 


Because SRP checks buffering limits before protocol 
processing and processes protocols in the context of 
the receiving processes, SRP avoids receive livelock, 
charges protocol processing to the correct processes, 
and allows Eclipse/BSD to enforce and honor CPU 
guarantees. 


SRP also solves LRP’s problems mentioned in Sec- 
tion 4. Because SRP requires only a signaling fa- 
cility, it can be easily ported to most existing sys- 
tems, including those that support neither kernel 
threads nor Resource Containers. SRP’s multi- 
stage demultiplexing function supports gateways, in- 
cluding NAT and other gateway functionality that 
may require packets to be demultiplexed multiple 
times. SRP’s signals allow all applications, includ- 
ing those that use TCP, to opt for synchronous or 
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Table 1: SRP does not significantly alter FreeBSD’s TCP throughput and CPU utilization. 


asynchronous protocol processing, thereby possibly 
improving performance. Finally, SRP’s interaction 
with time-sharing, real-time, and flat or hierarchi- 
cal proportional-share CPU schedulers is straightfor- 
ward. SRP processes protocols always in the context 
of and under the control of the receiving process, re- 
gardless of how that process is scheduled. SRP thus 
avoids the difficult assignment of real-time priorities 
or proportional shares to separate TCP threads or 
system-wide TCP processes. 


6 Experimental results 


This section presents an experimental evaluation of 


SRP. 


‘lhe first two experiments show that SRP does 
not significantly hurt FreeBSD’s networking perfor- 
mance (throughput, CPU utilization, and latency). 
For these experiments, we connected two PCs S and 
R to the same Fast Ethernet hub (100 Mbps). Host 
S has a 300 MHz Pentium II CPU and 32 MB RAM 
and runs FreeBSD. Host R has a 266 MHz Pen- 
tium II CPU and 64 MB RAM and runs FreeBSD, 
Eclipse/BSD with default SIGUIQ, or Eclipse/BSD 
with ignored SIGUIQ. Both hosts use Intel EtherEx- 
press PRO 100 Ethernet cards. In the first experi- 
ment, we ran on S a sender application that sends 10 
MB data to a receiver application on R, using TCP 
with 64 KB send and receive socket windows and no 
delayed acknowledgments. A compute-bound back- 
ground application also ran on R, but the hosts and 
network were otherwise idle. We measured the TCP 
throughput and R’s CPU utilization (estimated by 
the background application’s rate of progress) dur- 
ing the data transfer, repeating the experiment ten 
times. Table 1 presents the averages and standard 
deviations of our measurements. 


In the second experiment, we ran on S and R appli- 
cations that send to each other packets of increas- 
ing length, using UDP with 64 KB send and receive 
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Figure 4: SRP does not significantly alter FreeBSD’s 
UDP round-trip times. 


socket windows. No other application ran on R. We 
measured the round-trip times and report on Fig- 
ure 4 the averages of ten tries. 


The results in Table 1 and Figure 4 suggest that 
SRP’s performance penalties on FreeBSD are quite 
small or not statistically significant. 


The third experiment demonstrates that SRP avoids 
receive livelock. In this experiment, host S is a Pen- 
tium Pro PC running FreeBSD, while host R is a 
PC running either FreeBSD or Eclipse/BSD on a 
266 MHz Pentium Pro CPU with 64 MB RAM. The 
hosts were connected by Fast Ethernet at 100 Mbps. 
There was no other load on the hosts or network. A 
sender application on host S sent 10-byte UDP pack- 
ets at a fixed rate to a receiver application on host 
R. When running on Eclipse/BSD, the receiver ap- 
plication used SRP’s default SIGUIQ handler. We 
measured the application-level reception rate while 
varying the transmission rate, and report the av- 
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Figure 5: SRP prevents receive livelock in 


Eclipse/BSD. 


erages of five runs. Figure 5 shows that, both on 
FreeBSD and on Eclipse/BSD, essentially all pack- 
ets were received up to a transmission rate of about 
5600 packets per second. Above a certain trans- 
mission rate, however, FreeBSD’s reception rate col- 
lapses because of receive livelock. On the contrary, 
Eclipse/BSD’s reception rate reaches a plateau and 
remains substantially at that level as the transmis- 
sion rate increases. Eclipse/BSD’s stability is due to 
SRP, which avoids receive livelock. 


The fourth experiment shows that proportional- 
share scheduling is desirable in gateways that pro- 
cess application-specific code, in addition to for- 
warding packets. We used the netperf utility to 
measure TCP throughput between hosts A and B on 
two separate Fast Ethernets connected via a gateway 
G. Gateway G is a 266 MHz Pentium II PC with 64 
MB RAM and running Eclipse/BSD, while host A 
is a 400 MHz Pentium II PC with 64 MB and run- 
ning Linux, and host B is a 133 MHz Pentium PC 
with 32 MB RAM and running FreeBSD. In addi- 
tion to IP forwarding, the gateway ran a variable 
number of instances of an application called onoff. 
After each time an onoff process runs for 11 ms, it 
sleeps for 5 ms. The IP forwarding process ran either 
with a 50% CPU reservation or with no reservation. 
The onoff processes ran with no CPU reservation. 
There was no other load on the hosts or network. 
Figure 6 demonstrates that, without a CPU reser- 


Netperf throughput (Mbps) 
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Figure 6: IP forwarding needs a CPU reservation to 
avoid losing performance due to other applications 
on the gateway. 


vation for IP forwarding, other application load on 
the gateway can cause TCP throughput to collapse. 
On the contrary, an appropriate CPU reservation 
isolates IP forwarding performance from other load 
on the gateway. 


The final experiment demonstrates that some ap- 
plications can benefit from SRP’s ability to defer 
protocol processing. In this experiment, a client ap- 
plication on host C continuously executed transac- 
tions each consisting of sending requests with 512 
KB of random integer data to a server application 
on host S, and then receiving the server’s reply of a 
few bytes. Host C is a 300 MHz Pentium IT PC with 
64 MB RAM and running FreeBSD, while host S is 
a 266 MHz Pentium II PC with 32 MB RAM and 
running Eclipse/BSD. The hosts were connected by 
a Fast Ethernet at 100 Mbps. Client and server ap- 
plications communicated over a TCP connection be- 
tween sockets with 512 KB send and receive buffers. 
Hosts and network were otherwise unloaded. The 
server application processed requests using one of 
three algorithms: compute five averages of the re- 
quest data; view the request data as two sets of four 
64 KB vectors and compute their 16 internal prod- 
ucts; or select the nth largest number among the re- 
quest data (using partition [13]). While processing 
these algorithms, the server application either used 
the default SIGUIQ handler or ignored the SIGUIQ 
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Doe 


Elapsed time (ms) with SIGUIQ 


default 


ei 
Internal products 





ignored Improvement 


Table 2: On Eclipse/BSD, some applications can improve performance by catching, blocking, or ignoring 


SIGUIQ signals. 


signal. We used the CPU’s internal cycle counter to 
measure, in the server application, the time inter- 
val necessary for sending the reply to the previous 
request, computing the current request, and receiv- 
ing the next request. We report the averages and 
standard deviations of ten runs. Table 2 shows that 
this server application runs up to 13% faster when 
it ignores SIGUIQ, making protocol processing syn- 
chronous. This improvement is due to better mem- 
ory locality when protocol processing is performed 
only immediately before the data is needed. 


7 Related and future work 


We are not aware of previous reports about expe- 
riences in porting LRP or Resource Containers to 
other systems, especially systems that offer QoS 
guarantees via proportional-share scheduling, such 
as Eclipse/BSD. 


This paper describes only how Eclipse/BSD pro- 
cesses packets received from a network. Other pa- 
pers describe Eclipse/BSD’s overall architecture and 
application programming interface (/reserv [7]), 
CPU scheduler (MTR-LS [5]), disk scheduler 
(YFQ [(6]), and network output link scheduler (Ben- 
net and Zhang’s WF?Q [2, 3]). Eclipse/BSD is easy 
to use: Even unmodified legacy Unix applications 
can automatically run with appropriate QoS guar- 
antees under Eclipse/BSD [8]. 


Nemesis [18] is an operating system built from 
scratch according to a radical new architecture de- 
signed to prevent QoS cross-talk, that is, one appli- 
cation’s interference in another application’s perfor- 
mance. Most Nemesis services, including TCP/IP, 
are implemented as libraries that are linked with 
applications. Therefore, services are performed in 
the context of and charged to the respective ap- 
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plications, similarly to what is achieved by SRP’s 
SIGUIQ signals. However, SRP’s signals and kernel- 
mode signal handler may be easier to port to today’s 
mainstream systems, which typically have a mono- 
lithic architecture quite unlike that of Nemesis. 


Because LRP is not available on FreeBSD, we were 
unable to compare SRP and LRP directly. Such 
comparison would be interesting future work. 


8 Conclusions 


We proposed a new mechanism, SRP, whereby 
packet arrival sends a signal to the receiving process. 
The default handler of this signal performs protocol 
processing on the packet, but the receiving process 
may catch, block, or ignore the signal and defer pro- 
tocol processing until a subsequent receive call. In 
any case, protocol processing occurs in the context of 
the receiving process and is correctly charged. Our 
experiments show that, like LRP, SRP avoids BSD’s 
receive livelock. However, SRP has the advantages 
of being easily portable to systems that support nei- 
ther kernel threads nor Resource Containers, such as 
FreeBSD; giving applications control over protocol 
scheduling; using a multi-stage demultiplexing strat- 
egy that supports gateway functionality; and easily 
enabling real-time or proportional-share scheduling. 
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Abstract 


Today, operating systems set-up process images from executable files using fixed rules. Programs are 
restricted to run in essentially the same environment at every execution. However, we believe that this 
behavior is not always convenient, and that many times it is interesting to make variations to the execution 
environment, either to introduce new functionality or to specialize critical services, even when their source 
code is not available. This problem can be mitigated through application—level extensibility and flexible 


composition of binary modules. 


In this paper, we describe DITOOLS an application—level tool that supports dynamic interposition on 
dynamically—linked procedure-call boundaries. This tool enables both global and per—-module dynamic 
interposition. We also present a detailed use of DITOOLS and various short examples of extensions. 


1 Introduction 


Modifying programs, libraries and operating sys- 
tems becomes a difficult problem when the source 
code is not available, and this is a common situa- 
tion. Vendors are quite reticent to give away the 
source code of their applications and/or operating 
systems. On the other hand, there are many situ- 
ations in which these modifications would be very 
useful. Let us examine some examples. 


Tracing and monitoring applications is a common 
technique used to learn the behavior of applications. 
To perform this task, some code has to be added to 
the program to trace or monitor the desired events. 
If the source code is not available, there is no easy 
way to do it. 


Another problem arises when trying to enhance pro- 
prietary applications to take advantage of parallel 
resources such as multiple CPUs. Let us suppose 
an application that invokes many time-consuming 


“This work has been supported by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Spain (CICYT) under contract TIC98-0511, and by 
the Comissionat per a Universitats i Recerca de la Generali- 
tat de Catalunya under the grant FI96-3088 


operations from a sequential mathematical library, 
for example large FFTs. If we do not have the source 
code, changing the implementation of the FFT to 
make it a parallel one, would probably mean to write 
a whole new library. If we only want to enhance 
the FFT, it is going to be very difficult without the 
source code of the application or the library. 


If we focus our attention on the operating system 
execution environment, it is very difficult to modify 
its functionality (for instance, to build a new file 
system) without OS support. Even if there is some 
OS support, we will probably need the help of the 
system administrator to install our enhancement. 
There is no easy way to do a rapid prototyping that 
is being used by many applications without the help 
of the system administrator. 


Finally, sometimes we would like to modify an appli- 
cation to send and receive the data in an encrypted 
form. If we do not have the source code of the ap- 
plication or library, this modification will be a big 
problem. 


In this paper, we present a tool that can be used 
to solve all the above problems. This tool pro- 
vides transparent user-level extensibility and flex- 
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ible composition within applications. This allows 
any user to load new code and to interpose it be- 
tween the call and the definition of functions, mak- 
ing possible to modify or extend programs without 
rebuilding them. We also describe several examples 
in which we use the tool to solve the aforementioned 
problems. 


This paper is structured as follows. Section 2 gives 
an overview of our approach to dynamic extension 
and flexible composition, describing the framework 
and the tool. Section 3 discusses performance is- 
sues and presents an evaluation. Section 4 contains 
the examples. Section 5 reviews related work and, 
finally, Section 6 summarizes and concludes the pa- 
per. 


2 Dynamic Extension and 
Flexible Composition 


In order to build the process image for a given exe- 
cutable file, modern operating systems need to glue 
together multiple modules (dynamically—linked li- 
braries) at program load time. This happens be- 
cause programs are not self-contained in terms of 
functionality. 


The system provides service definitions to complete 
the image. These definitions are located using fixed 
resolution policies. This results in essentially the 
same execution environment at every run of the 
same program. However, as we illustrate in the 
introduction, there are situations in which it can 
be very helpful to make variations in this image. 
Moreover, these variations should not be limited by 
source code availability, nor by arbitrary rules em- 
bedded in operating system components. This moti- 
vates our interest on making the process of building 
the runnable image more controllable by users and 
programs themselves. 


The goal of our research is to enable ‘ad-hoc’ ex- 
ecution environments, by allowing applications to 
build appropriate execution environments for them- 
selves, according to performance requirements, effi- 
ciency concerns and functionality needs. This covers 
the improvement or tuning of services (e.g. service 
specialization or result ‘memoization’ — see [17]), 
the addition of new functionality to do data stream 
processing (e.g. encryption or compression) or to 
perform new tasks (e.g. cooperation with resource 
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Figure 1: Usual and extended execution stages 


managers), and even restructuring the execution en- 
vironment (e.g. code co-location and distribution). 


In Figure 1 we show the phases in which we concep- 
tually divide the process of executing a program. 
Two scenarios are shown: the usual one (left side) 
and the extended one (right side). The meaning 
of each stage is as follows: loading brings all the 
required modules into the address space, reference 
resolution finds definitions for unresolved references, 
extension introduces new modules in the address 
space, binding allows to customize bindings, ezecu- 
tion enters application code, termination exits appli- 
cation code and cleanup shuts down extensions. For 
each stage, we show which inputs determine its be- 
havior. The stages shaded and surrounded by thick 
lines are provided by our tools. 


In the extension stage, we check for the need of 
extending the image using configuration informa- 
tion that can change at every run. If extensions 
are needed, the right modules are introduced in the 
process image. Then, the binding stage arranges 
these modules to be executed by setting up bind- 
ings appropriately. This stage is independent from 
the previous one. Therefore, it is possible to modify 
bindings without loading extensions. 


The tools described in this paper introduce an ex- 
tension to the runtime loader and linker. This ex- 
tension provides basic functionality to load and bind 
unforeseen modules and services, as well as to re- 
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consider actual bindings. This functionality works 
entirely at user-level and complements the tradi- 
tional dynamic loading and linking services. This 
is achieved by means of additional stages after pro- 
gram loading, devoted to adapt/extend the execu- 
tion environment. These tools also export services, 
making them available during execution, to allow 
on-the-fly adaptation. 


These tools are being used by various projects in 
our department for trace collection, scheduling re- 
search and I/O research. They have helped us to 
test the stability and validity of our services and 
abstractions. 


2.1 Environment 


Modern operating systems promote the use of 
shared libraries for efficiency. Linking against 
shared libraries results in smaller program sizes on 
disk, and also requires less physical memory at run 
time. Moreover, shared libraries can be fixed and 
improved without rebuilding executables. 


The use of shared libraries leads to executable files 
containing unresolved references. At program load- 
ing time, the system should load the libraries upon 
which executable files depend, and then it should 
fix unresolved references to point to the right defi- 
nitions. This is called dynamic linking. 


Dynamic linking requires cooperation between de- 
velopment tools, object file formats and operating 
system components. For example, a common tech- 
nique for supporting dynamic linking is by making 
indirections through linkage tables, which are placed 
in the executable file by the static linker, and then 
used by the dynamic linker at load time. Usually, 
the system’s Application Binary Interface (ABI) de- 
fines the object file format and these data struc- 
tures. 


During the last years, many vendors are adopting 
the System V r4 ABI [4], or at least parts of it. 
IRIX, Solaris, Linux, FreeBSD or HP-UX currently 
support ELF as the object file format and use sim- 
ilar dynamic linking conventions. ELF is the file 
format originally introduced in System V r4. 


The standardization of binary interfaces makes pos- 
sible to take a generic approach for extending the 
available functionality (we currently have a running 


version for IRIX and Linux sharing a 70% of source 
code), as well as for manipulating bindings both at 
program loading time or at run time. 


2.2 Exploiting dynamic loading 


Shared libraries make dynamic loading of code eas- 
ier. In fact, many operating systems provide in- 
terfaces to load this kind of binary modules at run 
time. We exploit these services to introduce exten- 
sion code in the process image (although we improve 
some aspects of conventional dynamic loading, as 
explained in following sections). 


The mechanisms used to gain control at program 
startup can vary from system to system, but they 
are reasonably uniform and widespread in the UNIX 
world. In most cases, this is as simple as setting an 
environment variable (LD-PRELOAD in Linux and So- 
laris or _RLD_LIST in IRIX, for example) pointing to 
the module to be loaded, and to declare an ‘init rou- 
tine’ in this module. At program startup, this mod- 
ule will be loaded within the process image, and the 
init function will be executed before the program it- 
self. For security reasons, the system loader disables 
this feature when loading setuid programs. 


2.3. Dynamic interposition 


Conceptually, ‘interposition’ is the addition of func- 
tionality at the midst of an existing interface bound- 
ary. This mechanism is appropriate for binding 
extensions, because it exploits existing interface 
boundaries to attach new services while preserving 
old ones. 


We deal with interposition at procedure—call bound- 
aries. That is, we add functionality in the program 
execution path, between references to procedures 
and the procedures themselves. 


To achieve this kind of interposition dynamically, 
at run time, we need to detect references to pro- 
cedures and to be able to change their target defi- 
nitions within the process image. Dynamic linking 
draws a clean boundary between external references 
and their definitions, by means of the linkage tables 
and other data structures described above. In this 
work we exploit these data structures for interposi- 
tion purposes. 
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The infrastructure required to manage dynamic 
loading of extensions and interposition is provided 
by DITOOLS (our Dynamic Interposition Tools). 
DITOOLS allows modifying the execution environ- 
ment of dynamically—linked executables at every 
run, either to select among different service imple- 
mentations, as well as to accommodate unforeseen 
functionality. Using this infrastructure, program- 
mers are allowed to change bindings, redefine sym- 
bols, load new modules or remap global variables. 


Architecture 


DITOOLs is structured around a runtime module 
(DI runtime) that cooperates with the dynamic 
loader and linker to support extension and flexible 
composition. Once the program, together with all 
its dependencies, has been loaded by the system, the 
DI runtime gains control and performs some post-— 
load processing (see figure 1), according to the needs 
for this individual run. This is done using existing 
mechanisms, as mentioned in section 2.2. 


It is interesting to note that this tool works entirely 
at user level, without kernel support, and without 
administrator privileges. The scope of the tool can 
be easily controlled, so it can manage from single 
programs to entire sessions and multiple users. 


DITOOLS processing can be driven by a configura- 
tion file or it can be driven using a programming 
interface, or some combination of both approaches. 
DITOOLS allows two main classes of operations: 
loading of new functionality and manipulation of 
bindings. Both kinds of operations will be explained 
in detail in the following sections. 


Loading of new functionality 


During the extension stage, as well as at run time, 
DITOOLS can load arbitrary extension modules 
(also called backends in our framework) within the 
process image. These modules can be declared in a 
configuration file, to keep the executable file isolated 
from this kind of ‘volatile’ decisions. 


We have adopted the shared-library model for these 
extensions, which means that our extensions are 
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shared libraries themselves. This has two basic ad- 
vantages. The first one is that we can use the exist- 
ing development tools. And second, as our exten- 
sions are also shared libraries, we can use DITOOLS 
recursively to extend them. 


The support provided by DITOOLS allows modules 
to be loaded multiple times within the same process 
(i.e. replicated) without symbol collisions. 


Rebinding and redefinition 


We exploit the dynamic-—linking data structures for 
interposition purposes. DITOOLS supports explicit 
manipulation of bindings between dynamically— 
linked references and definitions exported by mod- 
ules. It currently implements two mechanisms: the 
first one allows changing the target for a given refer- 
ence (we call it rebinding), and the second one allows 
‘wrapping’ (i.e. mediate all the uses of) a given def- 
inition (we call it redefinition). While the effects of 
the first mechanism are selective and leave the orig- 
inal definition untouched, the second one affects all 
the uses of a definition, effectively hiding it to the 
outside. Using rebinding we can achieve selective 
overriding of definitions, while using redefinition we 
are doing global overriding of definitions. 


References and definitions are identified by a pair 
(module, name). So, a single rebinding can be spec- 
ified as follows: 


(program,read) -> (mymodule,myread) 


Meaning that references to ‘read’ done by the mod- 
ule ‘program’ should point to the definition ‘myread’ 
in the module ‘mymodule’. 


As can be observed, this mechanism is independent 
of conventional resolution policies based on name 
matching. This makes possible the coexistence of 
definitions with the same name in different loaded 
modules. 


Acting over references and definitions individually 
also proves to have its advantages. On the one 
hand, we can avoid affecting all the uses of a def- 
inition when inserting new functionality. On the 
other hand, we do not require to subclass the entire 
library in order to interpose on its interface. 
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Figure 2: Scenarios after rebinding references 


Interposition on top of DITOOLS 


Figure 2 shows some possible scenarios after re- 
binding. The upper one (A) depicts how bindings 
are by default, in which pointers in the reference 
side make possible to reach definitions residing in 
another module. The central one (B) shows how 
changing bindings in the reference side can be used 
to override definitions in a per—module basis. The 
lower one (C) shows how to achieve interposition, by 
changing the binding while providing another one to 
invoke the previous definition. 


Therefore, DITOOLS can be used for interposition 
of extensions. This requires changing a binding on 
the reference side to point to the extension, and an- 
other one within the extension code to point to the 
original definition. For example: 


(program,read) -> (mymodule ,myread) 
(mymodule,read) -> (libc,read) 


The above lines add ‘mymodule.myread’ as the tar- 
get for references to ‘read’ being done by the module 
‘program’. References to ‘read’ coming from ‘my- 
module’ are conveyed to ‘libc.read’. Although this 
last rebinding is unnecessary in the case in which it 
refers to the conventional definition, we show it for 
clarity. 
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Figure 3: Wrapper and callback modes of extension 
execution 


Extension execution modes 


To simplify design and implementation of exten- 
sions, DITOOLS allows two modes of extension ex- 
ecution: wrapper and callback. The wrapper mode 
can be seen as ‘plain interposition’. This mode re- 
quires providing routines that match the interface 
on which they will be interposed. The callback mode 
is a refinement that allows a routine to be invoked 
regardless of the interface being intercepted. This 
refinement is especially convenient when building 
extensions for monitoring purposes, as well as when 
the interface is not known. 


Both modes are depicted in Figure 3. The wrapper 
mode is shown in the left side of this figure. Observe 
that the wrapper is invoked by the application as the 
effective service definition. Therefore, the wrapper 
should present the same interface to the application. 
The callback mode appears in the right side of the 
figure. In this mode, DITOOLS transparently in- 
terposes a callback dispatcher instead of the exten- 
sion routine. This dispatcher will invoke the rou- 
tines ‘aside’ of the service definition, without need 
of knowing the implied interface. Callback handlers 
have a fixed interface (as illustrated in Section 4), 
which is determined by the callback dispatcher that 
calls them. The dispatcher is also the responsible of 
invoking the original service definition, as if nothing 
happened. 


Extensions can provide their own dispatchers to en- 
able different ways of invoking extension code, for 
instance to allow multiple handlers for the same 
event, as in other frameworks [14] [15]. 
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Dynamic adaptation facilities 


Once the application has been started, it is still pos- 
sible to make changes in the execution environment, 
given that both loading and bind manipulation fa- 
cilities are available through the interface of the DI 
runtime. By means of these dynamic facilities, we 
can design lightweight extensions to watch for some 
conditions before activating new functionality. At 
run time, these extensions can also deactivate the 
new service dynamically. 


Let us suppose that we have installed an optimized 
read path for files with read-only access. The fol- 
lowing code illustrates how to deactivate the opti- 
mization when conditions change. The wrapper has 
been installed to be activated in response to refer- 
ences to ‘open()’. It checks for the O.RDONLY flag, 
and deinstalls the new paths when a file is opened 
with flags that can compromise the extension: 


int rdopen_wrapper(char *file, int flags) 
{ 
if (flags&0_RDONLY) 
di_rebind("program","read", 
"extension", "rdo_read") ; 
else 
di_rebind("program","read", 
"extension", "rdwr_read") ; 


return(open(file, flags)); 
} 


The DITOOLS interface provides rebinding, sym- 
bol redefinition, interrogation about current bind- 
ings and loaded modules, among other operations. 
This interface is described in more detail in a re- 
search report [18]. 


Process management facilities 


Startup: When extension modules are loaded, DI- 
TOOLS allows them to initialize before being invoked 
by the process. This can be used to allocate data 
structures or to set-up some bindings dynamically. 


Cleanup: At the end of execution (for instance, 
when the process exits or execs another binary), 
DITOOLS gives a chance for doing cleanup work 
within extension modules (e.g. write data struc- 
tures to disk, close any private handle or free other 
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allocated resources). During extension cleanup, the 
DI runtime shuts down rebindings and redefinitions 
in order to guarantee that extensions do not indi- 
rectly trigger themselves. 


Image changes: Actions that cause image changes 
(e.g. dynamic-loading requests) are captured by 
the DI runtime in order to preserve the behavior 
expected by extension modules. For example, DI- 
TOOLS checks that new modules do not affect exist- 
ing rebindings. 


Fork: A default behavior that can be deactivated if 
required is that forked processes inherit the DI run- 
time, as well as rebindings and redefinitions existing 
in the forking process. 


2.5 Considerations 


The support described above has some natural lim- 
itations. First of all, the mechanism cannot be used 
in statically—linked binaries. On the other hand, 
the set of available dynamically—linked procedure 
calls may not be enough for some uses that require 
customizing pieces smaller than functions. Also, 
some bindings may not be available for manipu- 
lation due to static optimizations. In these cases, 
the scope of the tools can be complemented us- 
ing binary rewriting techniques (e.g. Paradyn’s dy- 
namic instrumentation [22]) to invoke the backend 
for events other than dynamically—linked procedure 
boundaries. However, some systems also use linkage 
tables to support Position Independent Code. This 
makes possible to use DITOOLS to control intra— 
module bindings in addition to external references. 


Finally, there are also not-so—obvious considera- 
tions to take into account when using all the facil- 
ities provided by DITOOLS. The design of existing 
library services may be inappropriate for dynamic 
rebinding, because they may keep state between in- 
vocations. On the other hand, there are situations 
in which modules can shortcut linkage tables used 
in cross-module invocations (e.g. by assigning an 
address to a pointer and then invoking it directly). 


3 Performance 


The DITOOLS infrastructure enables qualitative 
benefits, namely richer functionality and ease of ex- 
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tension, that are hard to measure. In this section, 
we will focus on the overhead of adding new func- 
tionality, regardless of the beneficial counterparts, 
and we found it quite reasonable. Nevertheless, we 
believe that performance is not always the primary 
concern. 


We have designed a worst-case experiment (the 
‘Forward’ experiment) that redefines all the avail- 
able dynamically—linked definitions within a given 
process to a simple extension that merely forwards 
the call to the original definition. This includes all 
definitions of the standard C run-time library as 
well as those included in any other library used by 
the program. By comparing the results to the ex- 
ecution of the unmodified program (the ‘Baseline’ 
experiment), we evaluate the overhead of using DI- 
Toots. Typical uses of DITOOLS (like those de- 
scribed in section 4) only need to interpose code to 
very few calls. 


The programs used in our tests come from the 
SPEC95 benchmark suite, using the ‘train’ input 
dataset. Our experimental environment is based 
on a 64—processor Origin2000 system, from Silicon 
Graphics Inc. This machine runs the IRIX Operat- 
ing System, release 6.5.3. 


In programs enhanced by our infrastructure we ex- 
pect to observe two effects on performance: an in- 
crease in startup time due to extra processing, and 
some overhead during execution due to the addi- 
tional indirection. 


Results summarized in Table 1 come from the aver- 
age of 4 executions of each benchmark, running on 
a dedicated processor of the machine, to minimize 
the effects of cold start and interferences from other 
processes. This table shows, for each program, the 
number of statically available dynamically—linked 
references (static hooks), how many times these 
hooks are triggered at runtime (dynamic activation 
count), the elapsed time for the unmodified execu- 
tion environment (baseline), and the elapsed time 
when invoking the empty wrapper at every call. 


The static hooks count column gives an idea of the 
work done by the DI runtime at startup. As many 
bindings as listed in this column are modified to in- 
voke the extension. This classifies the benchmarks 
in three groups, according to the number of exposed 
hooks. Benchmarks that need the same libraries ex- 
pose the same number of hooks. Given that the 
startup time is basically constant (around 30 mi- 
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Figure 4: Overhead vs. calls per millisecond 


croseconds/hook), we do not show it in the table. 
It ranges from 140 ms for the first five benchmarks 
(3,500 exposed hooks) to 150 ms for the last 8 bench- 
marks (5,600 exposed hooks). 


Last three columns show the elapsed time for base- 
line and forward, and the corresponding overhead. 
The overhead of DITOOLS is proportional to the dy- 
namic count of hook calls. In many cases it is less 
than 10%. However, benchmarks that are making 
a high number of calls to the extension, relative to 
their execution time, become more affected by in- 
terposition. This is simply the scaled effect of this 
high number of calls per millisecond (c/ms). For 
instance, if we compute this number for perl and 
su2cor, we obtain 902 c/ms for perl and 621 c/ms 
for su2cor. Both programs follow the correlation be- 
tween calls per millisecond and overhead seen in the 
other programs. Take, for instance, turb3d, which 
has an overhead of 3%. It does 40 c/ms, so this 
makes 1,013 c/ms for 76% and 613 for 46%, which 
are close to the values observed for perl and su2cor. 
The measured correlation coefficient between over- 
head and calls per millisecond is 0.9 (see the regres- 
sion plot in Figure 4). It is worth to mention that 
we are describing a worst-case experiment, in which 
the extension interposes to all the available hooks. 


Table 2 depicts the space requirements of the DI 
runtime and the other extensions used in this evalu- 
ation, as well as the average size of the benchmarks. 
This table shows, for each module, its static size in 
disk as well as the size of all the virtual memory 
regions required to hold its code and data within 
the process address space at run-time. The ‘count’ 
extension has been used to compute the columns la- 
beled ‘hook counts’ in Table 1, the ‘forward’ exten- 
sion corresponds to the ‘forward’ experiment, and 
the ‘monitoring’ extension to the ‘monitoring’ ex- 
periment. 
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Hook counts (/1,000) Elapsed time (ms) Overhead 


Benchmark Static Dynamic Baseline Forward % 
Go 3.0 5.8 9,002.3 5,115.0 2% 
M88ksim 3.5 4.8 864.6 858.8 0% 
Gcec 3.9 289.3 1,555.9 2,154.7 38% 
Compress 3:5 0.7 181.5 202.2 11% 
Ijpeg 3.5 12.3 2,385.6 2,486.7 4% 
Ii 3.9 4.3 975.8 991.6 27% 
Perl 3.9 12,335.0 13,662.2 24,051.4 75% 
Tomcatv 5.6 3,412.1 39,599.9 42,582.3 8% 
Swim 5.6 5,284.1 2,466.2 2,836.9 15% 
Su2cor 5.6 24,504.6 39,447.5 57,090.1 45% 
M grid 5.6 319.0 23,107.2 23,425.7 1% 
Applu 5.6 4.3 1,020.8 1,053.8 3% 
Turb3d 5.6 1,600.7 39,811.9 41,159.9 3% 
Fpppp 5.6 50.1 6769 728.2 8% 
Waved 5.6 2,002.2 8,417.1 10,039.7 19% 


Table 1: Impact of interposition on program execution 


Module Static size Dynamic size 
DI runtime 64K 1.5M 
Count extension 29K 0.5M 
Forward extension 30K 0.5M 
Monitoring extension 30K 1M 
SPEC average 430K 10M 


Table 2: Space requirements of modules used in this evaluation 
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Figure 5: Impact of a fully-featured extension on 
execution time 


The dynamic sizes have been obtained by measuring 
the number of pages allocated in the virtual process 
address—space, and then using the page size (16K) 
to compute the dynamic size. The space overhead at 
run-time is about 15%. We should take into account 
that. benchmarks are running with a relatively small 
input (‘train’). 


The second experiment (the ‘Monitoring’ experi- 
ment) compares the performance of a fully-featured 
extension using DITOOLS, against the same func- 
tionality introduced by changing the source code. 
The experiment introduces a performance monitor- 
ing extension that collects the execution trace of a 
parallel program. This trace contains thread cre- 
ation, thread joining and synchronization events. 
More information on this experience can be found 
in another paper [10]. 


For this experiment, we use a parallelized version of 
the turb3d benchmark. Figure 5 shows the impact 
of both alternatives. The dashed line represents the 
normalized execution time for the uninstrumented 
version of this benchmark, using from 1 to 8 pro- 
cessors. Solid lines represent the normalized execu- 
tion time for the instrumented versions. As can be 
observed, interposition—based instrumentation per- 
forms comparably to the static code modification 
approach. In both cases, the overhead is less than 
5% of the execution time for any number of proces- 
sors. 


At a first glance, one can think that all these en- 
hancements always come at the price of perfor- 
mance. In another experiment, we used interpo- 
sition to enhance the performance by caching the 


results of frequently used functions [17]. In this way 
we were able to reduce the execution time by 8% 
for those library functions. This demonstrates that 
extending the execution environment not always de- 
grades performance. 


Finally, remember that, although this section fo- 
cuses on the costs of adding new functionality using 
DITOOLS, this infrastructure is intended to support 
extension and flexible composition. Therefore, per- 
formance will not always be the primary concern. In 
many cases, the infrastructure will not be used to 
add functionality but to select among multiple im- 
plementations (thus, not adding extra indirections), 
and it may even pay using it in terms of perfor- 
mance. 


4 Examples 


In this section, we discuss how to build a couple of 
useful modules using DITOOLS to facilitate a bet- 
ter understanding of the framework. We begin with 
a full example, and then we give short ideas about 
how to use DITOOLS to build some additional ex- 
tensions. 


4.1 Program monitoring 


Interposition can be used to understand the behav- 
ior of programs by capturing information of ser- 
vice invocations. In this example, we describe an 
extension used to monitor interactions between a 
program and its runtime. This extension will pro- 
vide an execution profile containing function entry 
and exit information, and the corresponding times- 
tamps. Once processed, the output of the extension 
can give a profile like the following one, coming from 
the execution of the NAS BT benchmark on a SGI 
Origin 2000: 


2623262 


+178 x_solve_ 
2623486 +175 lhsx_ 
2638509 -175 
2638738 +186 x_solve_cell_ 
2673173 -186 
2673412 +185 x_backsubstitute_ 
2674186 -185 
2674361 -178 
2674493 +191 y_solve_ 
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2674630 +176 lhsy_ 

2678248 -176 

2678449 +199 y_solve_cell_ 
2741176 -199 

2741403 +198 y_backsubstitute_ 
2741949 -198 

2742171 -191 


The first column in this profile contains the event 
timestamps in nanoseconds, followed by a sign (+/- 
) indicating procedure entry/exit, then the event 
identifier, and finally the event name (in this case, a 
procedure name). Tabulation represents invocation 
nesting. 


In this extension, we decided to use the call- 
back mode (see ‘Extension execution modes’ in sec- 
tion 2.4), because it allows to capture all the refer- 
ences using only two handlers. 


The steps to be followed to build and install this 
extension can be summarized as follows: 


1-Write the event selector function. When 
using the DITOOLS callback dispatcher, the user 
should provide a routine (di_callback_required) 
in the backend to select which hooks will trigger 
the user—provided callback handlers, and to give an 
identifier for each possible event. The function will 
be invoked at extension time (see section 2 for a 
description of the stages) once for each potential 
event. A return value of zero can be used to ignore 
the event. The event identifiers will be passed at 
execution time to the callback handler. 


int di_callback_required(char *func) 


{ 


static int event_id=0; 


event_id++; 
funcs [event_id]=RECORD_FUNC_NAME (func) ; 
return event_id; 


} 


2-Implement callback handlers and support 
routines, i.e. the code which should record 
the time and the event. Callback handlers 
will be invoked by the callback dispatcher be- 
fore (di_pre_handler) and after (di_post_handler) 
dynamically—linked hooks selected by the event se- 
lector function. Callback handlers receive two ar- 
guments from the dispatcher: a virtual processor 
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identifier and an event identifier. In this exam- 
ple, we use a macro (PUT_EVENT) to record time- 
stamped events in a buffer managed by the exten- 
sion code. This buffer is set-up at startup time 
(di_init_backend), and processed at the end of ex- 
ecution (di_fini_backend). 


event_t *buffer; 
char *funcs [MAX]; 


int di_init_backend() 

{ 
buffer=ALLOCATE_BUFFERS () ; 
return buffer!=NULL; 

} 


void di_pre_handler(long vpid, long event_id) 
{ 

PUT_EVENT(vpid, event_id, START) ; 
} 


void di_post_handler(long vpid, long event_id) 
{ 

PUT_EVENT(vpid, event_id, END); 
} 


void di_fini_backend() 
{ 
int fd=open(tracefile, flags); 


PROCESS_TRACE(fd, funcs, buffer) ; 
close (fd) ; 
} 


Note that backend portability is determined only 
by the extension code, since there are no platform-— 
specific details in the DITOOLS interface. Platform-— 
dependent pieces (e.g. the callback dispatcher) are 
provided by the DITOOLS runtime. 


3-Build the extension module, by compiling the 
above code like a standard shared library. 


cc -shared -o progmon.so progmon.c 


4-Write the configuration file to be parsed by 
DITOOLS at extension time. It should declare which 
backend should be loaded (1) and specify that our 
backend routines should be invoked as callbacks at 
every reference to dynamically—linked runtime ser- 
vices (2). 
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// begin of backends section 

// (1) request the module "progmon.so": 
BACKEND backends/DIFlow/progmon.so 

// end of backends section 

#commands 

// begin of commands section 

// (2) request the installation of 

// the callback dispatcher at every 

// dynamically-linked reference done 

// by the MAIN module 

MAIN * DIRUNTIME callback_dispatcher 
// end of commands section 


5-Run your unmodified program. Specify your 
config file and set—up the system to load the DI run- 
time at program startup. This last step is system 
dependent, as explained in 2.2. 


$ setenv DI_CONFIG_FILE progmon.conf 
$ setenv LD_PRELOAD diruntime.so 
$ <your program> 


4.2 Service improvement 


In this example, we replace the definition of FFT 
used by a program, by another one that makes 
a more efficient computation exploiting multiple 
CPUs. Given the new FFT service, the extension 
should simply bridge differences in the interface: 


void fft_bridge(float *data, long size) 

{ 
n = get_num_processors() ; 
new_data = reshape_data(n, data) ; 
spawn(n, parallel_fft, new_data, size); 
wait_for_end(); 


This routine computes the available number of pro- 
cessors, prepares the data to be used by the threads, 
and spawns threads to execute a parallel FFT using 
the reshaped data. Once built, we should simply 
override the old FFT service using the redefinition 
facility, either through the config file or at run-time 
(di_rebind). 


4.3 Filesystem extension 


The third example is a filesystem extension that 
allows applications to transparently access remote 


files. Requests corresponding to remote filesystems 
are redirected to a server running elsewhere. The 
extension should provide wrappers for filesystem 
services, analyze the arguments and then choose 
which underlying service should be invoked to com- 
plete the request. 


Usually, dynamically—linked programs do not trap 
directly to the operating system for reading and 
writing. Traps are usually encapsulated in a sys- 
tem library (e.g. libc) and are exported as library 
functions. Therefore, DITOOLS can interpose the 
above routines to these functions to achieve the ex- 
pected behavior, without the need of system-—call 
redirection functionality. 


int fs_write(int fd, char *b, int s) 
{ 
if remote_fd(fd) f{ 
a = marshal(b,s); 
r = send_request(server, WRITE, a); 
} else 
r = base_fs_write(fd,b,s); 
return Ir; 


} 


4.4 Data stream processing 


In this last example, we illustrate how to ex- 
tend I/O services to encrypt and decrypt the data 
stream. Given the appropriate encryption algo- 
rithm, the extension should simply provide the rou- 
tines that combine in the right order the encryp- 
tion/decryption process and the I/O operation: 


int crypt_read(int fd, char *b, int len) 


int: rs 

r = read(fd, b, len); 

if (encrypted_channel (fd) ) 
decrypt(b, r); 

return(r) ; 


} 


int crypt_write(int fd, char *b, int len) 
{ 
int r; 
if (encrypted_channel (fd) ) 
crypt(b, len); 
r = write(fd, b, len); 
return(r) ; 


} 
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These routines can be used to redefine previous 
read/write services. To make encryption transpar- 
ent to the program, channels to be encrypted can be 
determined by the extension. For example, it can 
decide to encrypt only those data streams that are 
sent or received from the network. 


5 Related work 


In software environments that are built from sepa- 
rate modules, interactions frequently happen to be 
limited to well-defined interfaces between modules. 
Being able to interpose functionality in the midst 
of these boundaries, preserving physical encapsula- 
tion, has been recognized as very convenient from 
the extensibility point of view. This has motivated 
many different approaches to the problem, which 
are reviewed in this section. 


In the first place, many systems provide interposi- 
tion facilities for the system-—call interface. Clas- 
sical microkernels like Mach[1] or recent kernels 
like Pebble[7] are examples of it. It is possible to 
use these facilities to enable profiling (like strace 
in Linux) as well as functionality extension (like 
UFO[2]). The usefulness of this kind of interposition 
has been the motivation for developing extension— 
enabling frameworks using system-—call redirection, 
like COLA[14], Interposition Agents[13] or SLIC[9]. 


Our approach differs from the above extension— 
enabling frameworks in that we do not rely on 
operating-system provided interposition services. 
Moreover, we are providing these facilities for in- 
terfaces between user-level modules. 


Many of the techniques used inside operating— 
system kernels in order to dynamically accommo- 
date functionality (like device drivers, stackable file 
systems [11] or other kernel modules) are work- 
ing examples of extensibility and flexible compo- 
sition. However, these techniques are focused to 
specific kernel interfaces, and its use is typically re- 
stricted to privileged users. There is a considerable 
amount of research on building eztensible systems, 
a kind of systems that would allow generic, safe, 
and application-specific extensions (e.g. SPIN[5], 
VINO/[16]), although this research is biased towards 
safety concerns of in—kernel extensions. 


In contrast to the above techniques, we are taking a 
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generic approach. Our goal is to enable extensions 
to be attached at any available interface, by pro- 
viding convenient binding mechanisms for these ex- 
tensions. In addition, we are looking at backwards- 
compatible ways of extending the execution envi- 
ronment of today programs, without new kernel ser- 
vices. 


Finally, there are also approaches to structured dy- 
namic extension at user-level procedure—call bound- 
aries. We can found it within advanced runtime 
environments (also known as “component platform- 
s”), like ORB implementations [8] and COM-+ [21]. 
These platforms allow subclassing of binary compo- 
nents, and their mechanisms (cross-component in- 
heritance, containment or aggregation) can be seen 
as specialized forms of interposition. These plat- 
forms aim to provide component interoperability. 


DITOOLS derives its extension and dynamic load- 
ing abilities directly from the system’s ABI, exploit- 
ing physical encapsulation, and being largely inde- 
pendent of language and program development is- 
sues. In contrast, component platforms are tied to 
language encapsulation, and they usually need to 
enforce boundaries using object-oriented program- 
ming and interface definition languages. They are 
neither appropriate to extend nor to customize the 
execution environment of each and every program 
that runs in a given system. 


We found also tools oriented to enable interposi- 
tion aside of any object middleware, like Detours 
for Win32 [12] and SLI for Solaris [6]. In Detours, 
function calls are dynamically intercepted by re- 
writing function images in order to redirect the con- 
trol flow to different locations. In contrast, SLI in- 
terposition is based on symbol preemption in the 
resolution mechanism. In this way, SLI can dynam- 
ically introduce profiling and tracing functionality 
into dynamically—linked programs without changing 
the program image. Last releases of Solaris include 
support for modifying bindings done by the runtime 
linker [19]. 


Tools like Detours and SLI are similar to DITOOLS 
in that they work at application—level and provide 
similar interposition facilities. However, they ex- 
hibit limitations on their abilities to control defini- 
tions and bindings that do not exist in our frame- 
work. In particular, we allow selective rebinding of 
references, while these tools can only do global re- 
definitions. Detours requires altering the text pages 
and performs very intrusive changes in the program 
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(e.g. it changes memory references for the original 
definition). Symbols redefined by SLI will persist 
until the program exits. On the other hand, the So- 
laris runtime-linker support is a platform—specific 
approach that focuses on process monitoring. 


6 Conclusions 


In this article, we describe DITOOLS, an infrastruc- 
ture devoted to extend applications at run time, 
and to tune execution environments by dynamically 
changing bindings between binary modules. 


DITools works at application level, and does not 
require superuser intervention. Moreover, it uses 
standard object file formats and common tools, and 
preserves backwards compatibility. We believe that 
DITOOLs demonstrates to which point current load- 
ing and execution services can be improved to ease 
the job of researchers, developers and users. 


We have also evaluated the overhead of DITOOLS. 
The evaluation shows that it depends on the dy- 
namic usage of extensions. We believe that this 
overhead can be tolerated in the most common uses 
of this tool. 


DITOOLS is currently being used for monitoring 
and trace collection purposes, as well as to build 
research prototypes for scheduling and I/O re- 
search. A distribution of the tools is available for 
research and academic purposes. Please consult 
http://www.ac.upc.es/recerca/CAP/DITools. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes a pragmatic but portable fallback approach for creating and dispatching between the machine 
contexts of multiple threads of execution on Unix systems that lack a dedicated user-space context switching facility. 
Such a fallback approach for implementing machine contexts is a vital part of a user-space multithreading environ- 
ment, if it has to achieve maximum portability across a wide range of Unix flavors. The approach is entirely based 
on standard Unix system facilities and ANSI-C language features and especially does not require any assembly code 
or platform specific tricks at all. The most interesting issue is the technique of creating the machine context for 
threads, which this paper explains in detail. The described approach closely follows the algorithm as implemented by 
the author for the popular user-space multithreading library GNU Portable Threads (GNU Pth, [25]) which this way 
quickly gained the status of one of the most portable user-space multithreading libraries. 


1 Introduction 
1.1 Multithreading 


The paradigm of programming with multiple threads of 
execution (aka multithreading) is already a very old one 
and dates back to the decades of programming with co- 
routines [2, 3]. Paradoxically, the use of threads on Unix 
platforms did not become popular until the early 1990s. 


Multithreading Advantages 


Multithreading can provide many benefits for applica- 
tions (good runtime concurrency, parallel programming 
techniques can be implemented more easily, the popu- 
lar procedural programming style can be combined with 
multiple threads of execution, etc.) but the most interest- 
ing ones are usually performance gains and reduced re- 
source consumption. Because in contrast to multiprocess 
applications, multithreaded ones usually require less sys- 
tem resources (mainly memory) and their internal com- 
munication part can leverage from the shared address 
space. 


Multithreading and Applications 


Nevertheless there still exist just a few real applications 
in the free software world that use multithreading for 
their benefit, although their application domains are pre- 
destined for multithreading. For instance, the popular 
Apache webserver as of version 1.3 still uses a pre- 
forking process model for serving HTTP requests, al- 
though two experiments with multithreaded Apache vari- 
ants in 1996 (with rsthreads [27]) and 1998 (with NSPR 
[31]) already showed great performance boosts. The 
same applies to many similar applications. 


The reason for this restraint mainly is that for a long 
time, multithreading facilities under Unix were rare. The 
situation became better after some vendors like Sun and 
DEC incorporated threading facilities into their Unix fla- 
vors and POSIX standardized a threading Application 
Programming Interface (API) (aka Pthreads [1]). But an 
API and a few vendor implementations are not enough to 
fulfill the portability requirements of modern free soft- 
ware packages. Here stand-alone and really portable 
multithreading environments are needed. 

The author collected and evaluated over twenty 
(mostly user-space) available multithreading facilities 
for Unix systems (see Table 1), but only a few of them are 
freely available and showed to be really portable. And 
even the mostly portable ones suffered from the fact that 
they partly depend on assembly code or platform spe- 
cific tricks usually related to the creation and dispatch- 
ing of the individual threads. This means that the num- 
ber of platforms they support is limited and applications 
which are based on these facilities are only portable to 
those platforms. This situation is not satisfactory, so ap- 
plication authors still avoid the use of multithreading if 
they want to (or have to) achieve maximum portability 
for their application. 

A pragmatic and mostly portable fallback technique 
for implementing user-space threads can facilitate wider 
use of multithreading in free software applications. 


Ingredients of a Thread 


A Unix process has many ingredients, but the most im- 
portant ones are its memory mapping table, the signal 
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Table 1: 


Package 
gnu-pth 
cmu-lwp 
fsu-pthread 
mit-pthread 
ptl 
linuxthreads 
uthread 
cthread 
openthreads/qt 
rt++/qt 
rsthreads 
pcethread 
bbthreads 
jkthreads 
nthreads 
rexthreads 
coro 
greenthreads 
solaris-pthread 
tru64-pthread 
aix-pthread 


user 
user 
user 
user 
user 
user+kernel 
user 
user 
user 
user 
user 
user 
kernel 
kernel 
user 
user 
user 
user 


— 
n:1 
n:1 
n:1 
n:1 
1:1 
n:1 
n:1 
n:l 
n:1 
n:1 
nl 
1:1 
1:1 
n:1 
n:1 


S 
et 


n:1 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 


user+kernel n:m yes no 
user+kernel n:m yes no 
usert+kernel 1:1 yes no 


Se ees 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

no 

no 

no 


yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


yes 
yes 
yes 
no 


“wy 


yes 
yes 


et 


a ae 


no 
partly 


no 
no 
no 


Po 


no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 


as 


no full/mesc+sjlj 


semi/fixed:8 
semi/fixed:6 
semi/fixed: 17 


semi/fixed: 10 


semi/fixed:5 
semi/fixed:2 
semi/fixed:8 
semi/fixed:9 
semi/fixed:9 
semi/fixed:9 
semi/fixed: | 
semi/fixed: | 
semi/fixed: | 
semi/fixed:9 
semi/fixed:4 
semi/fixed: | 
full/mesc 
NN 

NN 

NN 





Summary of evaluated multithreading packages and some of their determined characteristics. Notice that mostly all packages contain 


assembly code and are just semi-portable, i.e., they support only a fixed set of platforms and do not automatically adjust for new ones. 


dispatching table, the signal mask, the set of file descrip- 
tors and the machine context. The machine context in 
turn consists of at least the CPU registers including the 
program counter and the stack pointer. In addition, there 
can be light-weight processes (LWP) or threads, which 
usually share all attributes with the underlying (heavy- 
weight) process except for the machine context. 


Kernel-Space vs. User-Space 


Those LWPs or threads, on a Unix platform classically 
can be implemented either in kernel-space or in user- 
space. When implemented in kernel-space, one usu- 
ally calls them LWPs or kernel threads, otherwise (user- 
space) threads. If threads are implemented by the kernel, 
the thread context switches are performed by the kernel 
without notice by the application, similar to the dispatch- 
ing of processes. If threads are implemented in user- 
space, the thread context switches are performed usually 
by an application library without notice by the kernel. 
Additionally, there exist hybrid threading approaches, 
where typically a user-space library binds one or more 
user-space threads to one or more kernel-space LWPs. 


Thread Models 


The vendor threading facilities under Sun Solaris, IBM 
AIX, DEC Tru64 (formerly DIGITAL UNIX or OSF/1) 
and SGI IRIX use a M:N mapping [21, 30], i.e., M user- 
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space threads are mapped onto N kernel-space LWPs. 
On the other hand, LinuxThreads [29] under GNU/Linux 
uses a 1:1 mapping and pure user-space implementations 
like GNU Pth, FSU pthreads or MIT pthreads, etc. use a 
M:1 mapping [25, 22, 23]. 

From now on we focus on such M:1 user space 
threading approaches, where one or more user space 
threads are implemented inside a single kernel space pro- 
cess. The exercise is to implement this by using standard- 
ized Unix system and ANSI-C language facilities only. 


1.2 The Exercise 


As we have mentioned, a thread shares its state with the 
underlying process except for the machine context. So 
the major task for a user-space threading system is to cre- 
ate and dispatch those machine contexts. 

In practice, the second major task it has to do is to en- 
sure that no thread by accident blocks the whole process 
(and thereby all other threads). Instead when an opera- 
tion would block, the threading library should suspend 
only the execution of the current thread and in the mean- 
time dispatch the remaining threads. But this task is out- 
side the scope of this paper (see [11] for details about 
this task). We focus only on the aspect of machine con- 
text handling. 
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1.3. The Curse of Portability 


Our goal of real portability for a threading system causes 
some non-trivial problems which have to be solved. The 
most obvious one is that dealing with machine contexts 
usually suffers from portability, because it is a highly 
CPU dependent task for which not every Unix flavor pro- 
vides a standardized API. Although such an API would 
be not too hard for vendors to provide, because in prin- 
ciple it is just a matter of switching a few CPU registers 
(mainly the program counter and the stack pointer). 


Assembly Code Considered Harmful 


Additionally, we disallow the use of any assembly solu- 
tions or platform specific tricks, because then the thread- 
ing system again would be only semi-portable, i.e., it can 
be ported to N platforms but on the (N+1)th platform one 
has to manually adjust or even extend it to work there, 
too. 

This is usually not acceptable, even if it also makes 
solving the problems harder. At least most of the known 
free software user-space threading systems [22, 23, 24] 
do not restrict themself to this and therefore are just semi- 
portable. But real portability should be a major goal. 


2 Problem Analysis 
2.1 The Task in Detail 


Our task is simple in principle: provide an API and cor- 
responding implementation for creating and dispatching 
machine contexts on which user-space threads can be im- 
plemented. 


The Proposed API 


In detail we propose the following Application Program- 
mers Interface (API) for the machine context handling: 


m@ A data structure of type mctx_t which holds the 
machine context. 


m@ A_ function “void mctx_create(mctx_t 
*mctx, void (*sf_addr) (void *) , void *sf_arg, 
void * sk_addr, size_t sk_size)”’ which creates and 
initializes a machine context structure in mctx with 
a start function sf_addr, a start function argument 
sf-arg, and a stack starting at sk_addr, which is 
sk_size bytes in size. 


@ A function “void mctx_save (mctx_t *mctx)” 
which saves the current machine context into the 
machine context structure mctx. 


@ A function “void mctx_restore(mctx_t 
*mctx)’’ which restores the new machine con- 
text from the machine context structure mctx. This 
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function does not return to the caller. Instead it 
does return at the location stored in mctx (which is 
either sf_addr from a previous mctx_create call 
or the location of a previous mctx_save call). 


@ A_ function “void mctx_switch(mctx_t 
*mctx_old, mctx_t *mctx_new)” which switches 
from the current machine context (saved to 
mctx_old for later use) to a new context (restored 
from mctx_new). This function returns only to the 
caller if mctx_restore or mctx_switch is 
again used on mctx_old. 


2.2 Technical Possibilities 


Poking around in the references of the ANSI-C language 
reference and the Unix standards show the following 
functions on which an implementation can be based: 


mM There is the ucontext(3) facility with the 
functions getcontext(3), makecontext(3), 
swapcontext(3) and setcontext(3) which 
conform to the Single Unix Specification, Version 
2 (SUSv2 [20], aka Unix95/98). Unfortunately 
these are available on modern Unix platforms only. 


@ There are the jmp_buf based functions 
set jmp(3) and longjmp(3) which conform to 
ISO 9899:1990 (ISO-C) and the sigjmp buf 
based sigsetjmp(3) and siglongjmp(3) 
functions which conform to IEEE Std1003.1-1988 
(POSIX), and Single Unix Specification, Version 2 
(SUSv2 [20], aka Unix95/98). The first two func- 
tions are available really on all Unix platforms, the 
last two are available only on some of them. 


On some platforms set jmp(3) and longjmp(3) 
save and restore also the signal mask (if one 
does not want this semantics, one has to call 
-setjmp(3) and _longjmp(3) there) while on 
others one has to explicitly use the superset func- 
tions sigsetjmp(3) and siglong jmp(3) for 
this. In our discussion we can assume that 
setjmp(3) and longjmp(3) save and restore 
the signal mask, because if this is not the case 
in practice, one easily can replace them with 
Sigsetjmp(3) and siglongjmp(3) calls (if 
available) or (if not available) emulate the miss- 
ing functionality manually with additional sig- 
procmask(2) calls (see pth_mctx.c in GNU 
Pth [25}). 


@ There is the function sigaltstack(2) which 
conforms to the Single Unix Specification, Ver- 
sion 2 (SUSv2 [20], aka Unix95/98) and its an- 
cestor function sigstack(2) from 4.2BSD. The 
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last one exists only on BSD-derived platforms, but 
the first function already exists on all current Unix 
platforms. 


2.3 


The maximum portable solution obviously is to use 
the standardized makecontext(3) function to cre- 
ate threads and switchcontext(3) or getcon- 
text(3)/setcontext(3) to dispatch them. And actu- 
ally these are the preferred functions modern user-space 
multithreading systems are using. We could easily im- 
plement our proposed API as following (all error checks 
omitted for better readability): 


Maximum Portability Solution 


/* machine context data structure * / 

typedef struct mctx_st { 
ucontext_t uc; 

Lo metx_t; 


/* save machine context * / 
#define mctx_save(mctx) \ 
(void) getcontext (&(mctx) ->uc) 


/* restore machine context * / 
#define mctx_restore(mctx) \ 
(void) setcontext (&(mctx) ->uc) 


/* switch machine context */ 
#define mctx_switch(mctx_old,mctx_new) \ 
(void) swapcontext (&((mctx_old)->uc), \ 
& ( (mctx_new) ->uc) ) 


/* create machine context * / 

void mctx_create ( 
metx € *mccx, 
void (*sf_addr) (void *), void *sf_arg, 
void *sk_addr, size_t sk_size) 


{ 
/* fetch current context * / 
getcontext (&(mctx->uc) ) ; 
/* adjust to new context * / 
mctx->uc.uc_link = NULL; 
mctx->uc.uc_stack.ss_sp = sk_addr; 
mctx->uc.uc_stack.ss_size = sk_size; 
mctx->uc.uc_stack.ss_flags = 0; 
/* make new context * / 
makecontext(&(mctx->uc), 
sf:addr, 1, sfi_arg) ; 
return; 


Unfortunately there are still lots of Unix platforms where 
this approach cannot be used, because the standard- 
ized ucontext(3) API is not provided by the ven- 
dor. Actually the platform test results for GNU Pth 
(see Table 2 below) showed that only 7 of 21 success- 
fully tested Unix flavors provided the standardized API 
(makecontext(3), efc.). On all other platforms, GNU 
Pth was forced to use the fallback approach of imple- 
menting the machine context as we will describe in the 
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following. Obviously this fallback approach has to use 
the remaining technical possibilities (sigsetjmp(3), 


etc.). 


Operating System 
FreeBSD 2.x/3.x 
FreeBSD 3.x 

NetBSD 1.3/1.4 
OpenBSD 2.5/2.6 

BSDI 4.0 

Linux 2.0.x glibe 1.x/2.0 
Linux 2.2.x glibc 2.0/2.1 
Sun SunOS 4.1.x 

Sun Solaris 2.5/2.6/2.7 
SCO UnixWare 2.x/7.x 
SCO OpenServer 5.0.x 
IBM AIX 4.1/4.2/4.3 
HP HPUX 9.10/10.20 
HP HPUX 11.0 

SGI IRIX 5.3 

SGI IRIX 6.2/6.5 

ISC 4.0 


Architecture(s) 
Intel 

Intel, Alpha 

Intel, PPC, M68K 
Intel, SPARC 

Intel 

Intel, SPARC, PPC 
Intel, Alpha, ARM 
SPARC 

SPARC 

Intel 

Intel 

RS6000, PPC 
HPPA 

HPPA 

MIPS 32/64 

MIPS 32/64 

Intel 


PPC 
Alpha 
MIPS 
M68K 


Apple MacOS X 

DEC OSF1/Tru64 4.0/5.0 
SNI ReliantUNIX 
AmigaOS 





Table 2: Summary of operating system support. The level and type 


of support found on each tested operating system. mcsc: 
functional makecontext(3)/switchcontext(3), 
sjlj: functional setjmp(3)//longjmp(3) or sig- 
set jmp(3)/siglongjmp(3). See file PORTING in GNU 
Pth [25] for more details. 


2.4 Remaining Possibilities 


Our problem can be divided into two parts, an easy one 
and a difficult one. 


The Easy Part 


That setjmp(3) and longjmp(3) can be used to im- 
plement user-space threads is commonly known [24, 27, 
28]. Mostly all older portable user-space threading li- 
braries are based on them, although some problems are 
known with these facilities (see below). So it becomes 
clear that we also have to use these functions and base 
our machine context (mctx_t) on their jmp_buf data 
structure. 

We immediately recognize that this way we have 
at least solved the dispatching problem, because our 
mectx_save, mctx_restore and mctx_switch 
functions can be easily implemented with set jmp(3) 
and longjmp(3). 


The Difficult Part 


Nevertheless, the difficult problem of how to create the 
machine context remains. Even knowing that our ma- 
chine context is jmp_buf based is no advantage to us. A 
jmp_buf has to be treated by us as an opaque data struc- 
ture — for portability reasons. The only operations we 
can perform on it are set jmp(3) and Llongjmp(3) calls, 
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of course. Additionally, we are forced to use sigalt- 
stack(3) for our stack manipulations, because it is the 
only portable function which actually deals with stacks. 

So it is clear that our implementation for mctx_- 
create has to play a few tricks to use a jmp_buf 
for passing execution control to an arbitrary startup 
routine. And our approach has to be careful to en- 
sure that it does not suffer from unexpected side- 
effects. It should be also obvious that we can- 
not again expect to find an easy solution (as for 
mctx_save, mctx_restore and mctx_switch), 
because setjmp(3) and sigaltstack(3) cannot be 
trivially combined to form mctx_create. 


3 Implementation 


As we have already discussed, our implementation con- 
tains an easy part (mctx_save, mctx_restore and 
mctx_switch) and a difficult part (mctx_create). 
Let us start with the easy part, whose implementation is 
obvious (all error checks again omitted for better read- 
ability): 


/* machine context data structure * / 

typedef struct mctx_st { 
jmp_buf jb; 

} mctx_t; 


/* save machine context * / 
#define mctx_save(mctx) \ 
(void) setjmp ( (mctx) ->jb) 


/* restore machine context * / 
#define mctx_restore(mctx) \ 
longjmp((mctx)->jb, 1) 


/* switch machine context * / 
#define mctx_switch(mctx_old,mctx_new) \ 
if (setjmp((mctx_old)->jb) == 0) \ 
longjmp ( (mctx_new) ->jb, 1) 


/* create machine context */ 

void mctx_create ( 
mctx = “"mctx, 
void (*sf_addr) (void *), void *sf_arg, 
void *sk_addr, size_t sk_size) 


... Initialization of mctx to be filled in... 


There is one subtle but important point we should men- 
tion: The use of the C pre-processor #define direc- 
tive to implement mctx_save, mctx_restore and 
mctx_switch is intentional. For technical reasons 
related to setjmp(3) semantics and return related 
stack behavior (which we will explain later in detail) 
we cannot implement these three functions (at least not 
mctx_switch) as C functions if we want to achieve 
maximum portability across all platforms. Instead they 
have to be implemented as pre-processor macros. 


3.1 Algorithm Overview 


The general idea for mctx_create is to configure the 
given stack as a signal stack via sigaltstack(2), send 
the current process a signal to transfer execution con- 
trol onto this stack, save the machine context there via 
set jmp(3), get rid of the signal handler scope and boot- 
strap into the startup routine. 

The real problem in this approach comes from the 
signal handler scope which implies various restrictions 
on Unix platforms (the signal handler scope often is just 
a flag in the process control block (PCB) which various 
system calls, like sigaltstack(2), check before al- 
lowing the operation — but because it is part of the pro- 
cess state the kernel manages, the process cannot change 
it itself). As we will see, we have to perform a few tricks 
to get rid of it. The second main problem is: how do we 
prepare the calling of the start routine without immedi- 
ately entering it? 


3.2 Algorithm 


The input to the mctx_create function is the machine 
context structure mctx which should be initialized, the 
thread startup function address sf_addr, the thread startup 
function argument sf_arg and a chunk of memory start- 
ing at sk_addr and sk_size bytes in size, which should 
become the threads stack. 

The following algorithm for mctx_create is di- 
rectly modeled after the implemented algorithm one can 
find in GNU Pth [25], which in turn was derived from 
techniques originally found in rsthreads [27]: 


1. Preserve the current signal mask and block an ar- 
bitrary worker signal (we use SIGUSR1, but any 
signal can be used for this — even an already used 
one). This worker signal is later temporarily re- 
quired for the trampoline step. 


2. Preserve a possibly existing signal action for the 
worker signal and configure a trampoline function 
as the new temporary signal action. The signal de- 
livery is configured to occur on an alternate signal 
stack (see next step). 


3. Preserve a possibly active alternate signal stack 
and configure the memory chunk starting at 
sk_addr as the new temporary alternate signal 
stack of length sk_size. 


4. Save parameters for the trampoline step (mctx, 
sf_addr, sf_arg, etc.) in global variables, send the 
current process the worker signal, temporarily un- 
block it and this way allow it to be delivered on the 
signal stack in order to transfer execution control 
to the trampoline function. 
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10. 


Lt. 


12. 


3: 


14. 


. After the trampoline function asynchronously en- 


tered, save its machine context in the mctx struc- 
ture and immediately return from it to terminate 
the signal handler scope. 


. Restore the preserved alternate signal stack, pre- 


served signal action and preserved signal mask for 
worker signal. This way an existing application 
configuration for the worker signal is restored. 


Save the current machine’ context of 
mctx_create. This allows us to return to this 
point after the next trampoline step. 


. Restore the previously saved machine context of 


the trampoline function (mctx) to again transfer ex- 
ecution control onto the alternate stack, but this 
time without(!) signal handler scope. 


. After reaching the trampoline function (mctx) 


again, immediately bootstrap into a clean stack 
frame by just calling a second function. 


Set the new signal mask to be the same as 
the original signal mask which was active when 
mctx_create was called. This is required be- 
cause in the first trampoline step we usually had at 
least the worker signal blocked. 


Load the passed startup information (sfaddr, 
sf-arg) from mctx-_create into local (stack- 
based) variables. This is important because their 
values have to be preserved in machine context de- 
pendent memory until the created machine context 
is the first time restored by the application. 


Save the current machine context for later restor- 
ing by the calling application. 


Restore the previously saved machine context of 
mctx_create to transfer execution control back 
to it. 


Return to the calling application. 


When the calling application now again switches into the 
established machine context mctx, the thread starts run- 
ning at routine sfaddr with argument sf_arg. Figure 1 
illustrates the algorithm (the numbers refer to the algo- 
rithm steps listed above). 








mctx_create 
_trampoline 


mcetx_create 









sf_addr(sf_arg) 


oe) ele ae mctx_switch 


mctx_switch 








Figure 1: Illustration of the machine context creation procedure. The 
thick solid lines and numeric marks correspond to the al- 
gorithm steps as described in section 3.2. The thick dotted 
lines show a possible further processing where a few con- 
text switches are performed to dispatch between the main 
thread and the new created thread. 


3.3 Source Code 


The corresponding ANSI-C code, which implements 
mctx_create, is a little bit more complicated. But 
with the presented algorithm in mind, it is now straight- 
forward. 


static mctx_t mctx_caller; 
static sig_atomic_t mctx_called; 


static mctx_t *mctx_creat; 
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static void (*mctx_creat_func) (void *); 
static void *mctx_creat_arg; 
static sigset_t mctx_creat_sigs; 


void mctx_create ( 
mctx_¢. *mctx, 
void (*sf_addr) (void *), void *sf_arg, 
void *sk_addr, size_t sk_size) 


struct sigaction sa; 
struct sigaction osa; 
struct sigaltstack ss; 
struct sigaltstack oss; 
sigset_t osigs; 
Sigset_t sigs; 


/* «Step I: */ 

Sigemptyset (&sigs) ; 

Sigaddset (&sigs, SIGUSR1); 
Sigprocmask(SIG_BLOCK, &sigs, &osigs) ; 


/* Step2: */ 
memset ((void *)&sa, 0, 

sizeof (struct sigaction)); 
sa.sa_handler = mctx_create_trampoline; 
sa.sa_flags = SA_ONSTACK; 
sigemptyset (&sa.sa_mask) ; 
Sigaction(SIGUSR1, &sa, &osa)j; 


/* Step3: */ 
ss.ss_sp sk_addr; 
ss.ss_size sk_size; 
ss.ss_flags 0; 

Sigaltstack(&ss, 


&OSS) ; 


/* Step4: */ 
mctx_creat 
mctx_creat_func 
mctx_creat_arg 
mctx_creat_sigs osigs; 
mctx_called FALSE; 
kill(getpid(), SIGUSR1) ; 
sigfillset(&sigs) ; 
Sigdelset (&sigs, SIGUSR1); 
while (!mctx_called) 
sigsuspend(&sigs) ; 


MCOEX ? 
sf_addr; 
sft_arg; 


/* Step6: */ 
Sigaltstack(NULL, &ss)j; 
ss.ss_flags = SS_DISABLE; 
Sigaltstack(&ss, NULL); 
if (!(oss.ss_flags & SS_DISABLE) ) 
Sigaltstack(&oss, NULL); 

Sigaction(SIGUSR1, &osa, NULL); 
Sigprocmask (SIG_SETMASK, 

&OSigs, NULL); 


/* Step 7 & Step 8: */ 
mctx_switch(&mctx_caller, mctx); 


/* Step 14: */ 
return; 


} 


void mctx_create_trampoline(int sig) 


/* Step9: */ 
mctx_create_boot(); 


void mctx_create_boot (void) 


void (*mctx_start_func) (void *); 
void *mctx_start_arg; 


/* Step 10: */ 
sigprocmask (SIG_SETMASK, 
&mcetx_creat_sigs, NULL); 


{* Stepils */ 
mctx_start_func 
mctx_start_arg 


mctx_creat_func; 
mctx_creat_arg; 


/* Step 12 & Step 13: */ 
mctx_switch(mctx_creat, &mctx_caller); 


/* The thread ‘‘magically”’ starts... * / 
mctx_start_func(mctx_start_arg) ; 


/* NOTREACHED */ 
abort (); 


} 


3.4 Run-time Penalty 


After this discussion of the implementation details, an 
obviously occuring question now is what the expected 
run-time penalty is. That is, what does our presented 
machine context implementation cost compared to a 
ucontext(3) based solution. From the already dis- 
cussed details we can easily guess that our complex ma- 
chine context creation procedure (nctx create) will 
be certainly noticeably slower than a solution based on a 
ucontext(3) facility. 

But a wild guess is not sufficing for a reason- 
able statement. So we have written a Simple Ma- 
chine Context Benchmark (SMCB [32]) which was used 
to compare run-time costs of the mctx.create and 
mctx_switch functions if once implemented through 
the POSIX makecontext(3)/swapcontext(3) func- 
tions (as shown in section 2.3), and once imple- 
mented with our based fallback implementation (for 
convenience reasons we directly used sigjmp_buf, 
Sigsetjmp(3) and siglongjmp(3) in the bench- 
mark, because all tested platforms provided this). The 
results are shown Table 3 below. 

As one can derive from these evaluations, our sig- 
nal stack trick to implement mctx_create in practice 
is approximately 15 times slower than the makecon- 
text(3) based variant. This cost should not be ne- 
glected. On the other hand, the sigsetjmp(3)/ sig- 





/* Steps: */ long jmp(3) based mctx_switch performs about as 
if (mctx_save(mctx_creat) == 0) { good as the swapcontext(3) based variant (the reason 
aCe ae = peor why on most of the tested platforms it is even slightly 
faster is not known — but we guess it is related to a 
greater management overhead in the ucontext(3) fa- 
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cility, which is a superset of the functionality we require). 
Or in short: our presented fallback approach costs notice- 
able extra CPU cycles on thread creation time, but is as 
fast as the standardized solution under thread dispatching 
time. 


10000 x mctx_context (in seconds): 


overhead 
16.7 
12.4 
14.5 
18.8 
11.8 
14.8 


Platform 

Sun Solaris 2.6 (SPARC) 
DEC Tru64 5.0 (Alpha) 
SGI IRIX 6.5 (MIPS) 
SCO UnixWare 7.0 (Intel) 
HP HP/UX 11.0 (HPPA) 


mcsc 
0.076 
0.019 
0.105 
0.204 
0.057 


sjlj 
1.268 
0.235 
1.523 
3.827 
0.667 

Average: 


10000 x mctx_switch (in seconds): 


Platform 

Sun Solaris 2.6 (SPARC) 
DEC Tru64 5.0 (Alpha) 
SGI IRIX 6.5 (MIPS) 
SCO UnixWare 7.0 (Intel) 
HP HP/UX 11.0 (HPPA) 


mesc overhead 
0.137 
0.034 
0.235 
0.440 


0.106 


sjlj 
0.210 
0.022 
0.190 
0.398 
0.065 
Average: 


Table 3: Summary of Simple Machine Context Benchmark (SMCB, 
[32]). The speed of machine context creation and switching 
found on each tested operating system. mese: functional 
makecontext(3)/switchcontext(3), sjlj: functional 
sigset jmp(3)//siglongjmp(3). overhead: the over- 
head of using sjlj instead of mesc. 


3.5 Remaining Issues 


The presented algorithm and source code can be directly 
used in practice for implementing a minimal threading 
system or the concept of co-routines. Its big advantage 
is that if the operating system provides the required stan- 
dardized primitives, we do not need to know anything at 
all about the machine we are running on — everything 
just works. Nevertheless, there remain a few special is- 
sues we still have to discuss. 


The Waggly longjmp(3) after Return 


On some platforms, long7jmp(3) may not be called af- 
ter the function which called the setjmp(3) returned. 
When this is done, the stack frame situation is not guar- 
anteed to be in a clean and consistent state. But this is 
exactly the mechanism we use in order to get rid of the 
signal handler scope in step 5. 

The only alternative would be to leave the signal han- 
dler via long7jmp(3), but then we would have another 
problem, as experience showed. For instance, ROBERT 
S. THAU’s Really Simple Threads (rsthreads) [27] was 
ported to several platforms and was used to run an exper- 
imental multithreaded version of the Apache webserver. 
THAU’s approach was similar to ours, but differed signif- 
icantly in the way the signal handler is left. In particular, 
in an attempt to avoid the unsafe stack frame, it used a 
long jmp(3) call to leave the signal handler, rather than 
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returning from it. But this approach does not work on 
some SysV-derived kernels, as we already mentioned. 

The problem is that these kernels do not “believe” 
that the code is out of the signal-handling context, un- 
til the signal handler has returned — and accordingly, 
refuse to allow readjustment of the signal stack until it 
has. But with the rsthreads approach, the signal han- 
dler that created the first thread never returns, and when 
rsthreads wants to create the second thread, these kernels 
refuse to readjust the signal stack, and we are stuck. So 
with portability in mind, we decided that it is better to get 
rid of the signal handler scope with the straight-forward 
“return” and instead fight the mentioned (simpler) 
problem of an unsafe stack frame. 

Fortunately, in practice this is not as problematic as 
it seems, because evaluations (for GNU Pth) on a wide 
range of current Unix platforms showed that one can 
reach a safe stack frame again by just calling a function. 
That is the reason why our algorithm enters the second 
trampoline function in step 9. 


The Uncooperative longjmp(3) 


Even on operating systems which have working POSIX 
functions, our approach may theoretically still not work, 
because longjmp(3) does not cooperate. For in- 
stance, on some platforms the standard libc Llongjmp(3) 
branches to error-handling code if it detects that the caller 
tries to jump up the stack, i.e., into a stack frame that has 
already returned. 

This is usually implemented by comparing the cur- 
rent stack pointer to the one in the jmp_buf structure. 
That is why it is important for our algorithm to return 
from the signal handler and this way enter the (different) 
stack of the parent thread. In practice, the implemen- 
tation in GNU Pth showed that then one no longer suf- 
fers from those uncooperative 1 ong jmp(3) implementa- 
tions, but one should keep this point in mind when reach- 
ing even more uncooperative variants on esoteric Unix 
platforms. If it still occurs, one can only try to resume the 
operation by using a possibly existing platform-specific 
error handling hook. 


Garbage at Bottom of Stacks 


There is a subtle side-effect of our implementation: there 
remains some garbage at the bottom of each thread stack. 
The reason is that if a signal is delivered, the operat- 
ing system pushes some state onto the stack, which is 
restored later, when the signal handler returns. But al- 
though we return from the signal handler, we jump in 
again, and this time we enter not directly at the bottom 
of the stack, because of the set j mp(3) in the trampoline 
function. 

Since the operating system has to capture all CPU 
registers (including those that are ordinarily scratch reg- 
isters or caller-save registers), there can be a fair amount 
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of memory at the bottom of the established thread stack. 
For some systems this can be even up to | KB of garbage 
[27]. But except for the additional memory consumption 
it does not hurt. 

We just have to keep in mind this additional stack 
consumption when deciding the stack size (sk_size). A 
reasonable stack size usually is between 16 and 32 KB. 
Less is neither reasonable nor always allowed (current 
Unix platforms usually require a stack to be at least 16 
KB in size). 


Stack Overflows 


There is a noticeable difference between the initial 
main() thread and the explicitly spawned threads: the 
initial thread runs on the standard process stack. This 
stack automatically can grow under Unix, while the 
stacks of the spawned threads are fixed in size. So stack 
overflows can occur for the spawned threads. This im- 
plies that the parent has to make a reasonable guess of 
the threads stack space requirement already at spawning 
time. 

And there is no really portable solution to this prob- 
lem, because even if the thread library’s scheduler can 
detect the stack overflow, it cannot easily resize the stack. 
The reason is simply that the stack initialization goes 
hand in hand with the initialization of the start routine, 
as we discussed before. And this start routine has to be 
a real C function in order to call. But once the thread is 
running, there no longer exists such an entry point. So, 
even if the scheduler would be able to give the thread 
a new enlarged stack, there is no chance to restart the 
thread on this new stack. 

Or more correct, there is no portable way to achieve 
it. As with the previous problems, there is a non-portable 
solution. That is why our implementation did not deal 
with this issue. Instead in practice one usually lets the 
scheduler just detect the stack overflow and terminate the 
thread. This is done by using a red zone at the top of the 
stack which is marked with a magic value the scheduler 
checks between thread dispatching operations. 

Resizing solutions are only possible in semi-portable 
ways. One approach is to place the thread stacks into a 
memory mapped area (see mmap(2)) of the process ad- 
dress space and let the scheduler catch SIGSEGV sig- 
nals. When such a signal occurs, because of a stack 
overflow in this area, the scheduler explicitly resizes 
the memory mapped area. This resizing can be done 
either by copying the stack contents into a new larger 
area which is then re-mapped to the old address or via 
an even more elegant way, as the vendor threading li- 
braries of Sun Solaris, FreeBSD and DEC Tru64 do it: 
the thread stacks are allocated inside memory mapped 
areas which are already initially a few MB in (virtual) 
size and then one just relies on the virtual memory sys- 


tem’s feature that only the actually consumed memory 
space is mapped. 


Startup Routine Termination 


There is a cruel abort(3) call at the end of our 
mctx.create_boot function. This means, if the 
startup routine would return, the process is aborted. That 
is obviously not reasonable, so why have we written it 
this way? 

If the thread returns from the startup routine, it should 
be cleanly terminated. But it cannot terminate itself (for 
instance, because it cannot free its own stack while run- 
ning on it, etc.). So the termination handling actually 
is the task of the thread library scheduler. As a conse- 
quence, the thread spawning function of a thread library 
should be not directly mctx_create. 

Instead the thread spawning function should use an 
additional trampoline function as the higher-level startup 
routine. And this trampoline function performs a context 
switch back into the thread library scheduler before the 
lower-level startup routine would return. The scheduler 
then can safely remove the thread and its machine con- 
text. That is why the abort(3) call is never reached in 
practice (more details can be found in the implementa- 
tions of pth_spawn and pth_exit in pth_lib.c of 
GNU Pth [25}) 


The sigstack(2) Fallback Situation 


Not all platforms provide the standardized sigalt- 
stack(2). Instead they at least provide the 4.2BSD an- 
cestor function sigstack(2). But one cannot trivially 
replace sigaltstack(2) by sigstack(2) in this sit- 
uation, because in contrast to sigaltstack(2), the old 
Sigstack(2) does not automatically handle the ma- 
chine dependent direction of stack growth. 

Instead, the caller has to know the direction and 
always call sigstack(2) with the address of the 
bottom of the stack. So, in a real-world imple- 
mentation one first has to determine the direction of 
stack growth in order to use sigstack(2) as a re- 
placement for sigaltstack(2). Fortunately this 
is easier than it seems on the first look (for de- 
tails see the macros AC_CHECK_STACKGROWTH and 
AC_CHECK_STACKSETUP in file aclocal.m4 from 
GNU Pth [25]). Alternatively if one can afford to waste 
memory, One can use an elegant trick: to set up a stack 
of size NV, one allocates a chunk of memory (starting at 
address A) of size N x 2 and then calls sigstack(2) 
with the parameters sk.addr=A + (N) and sk_size=N, 
i.e., one specifies the middle of the memory chunk as the 
stack base. 


The Blind Alley of Brain-Dead Platforms 


The world would not be as funny as it is, if really all 
Unix platforms would be fair to us. Instead, currently 
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at least one platform exists which plays unfair: unfortu- 
nately, ancient versions of the popular GNU/Linux. Al- 
though we will discover that it both provides sigalt- 
stack(2) and sigstack(2), our approach won’t work 
on Linux kernels prior to version 2.2 and glibc prior to 
version 2.1. 

Why? Because its libc provides only stubs of these 
functions which always return just -1 with errno set 
to ENOSYS. So, this definitely means that our nifty al- 
gorithm is useless there, because its central point is 
sigaltstack(2)/sigstack(2). Nevertheless we do 
not need to give up. At least not, if we, for a single brain- 
dead platform, accept to break our general goal of not 
using any platform dependent code. 

So, what can we actually do here? All we have to do, 
is to fiddle around a little bit with the machine-dependent 
jmp_buf ingredients (by poking around in setjmp.h 
or by disassembling 1ongjmp(3) in the debugger). Usu- 
ally one just has to do a set jmp(3) to get an initial state 
in the jmp_buf structure and then manually adjust two 
of its fields: the program counter (usually a structure 
member with “pc” in the name) and the stack pointer 
(usually a structure member with “sp” in the name). 

That is all and can be acceptable for a real-world im- 
plementation which really wants to cover mostly all plat- 
forms — at least as long as the special treatment is needed 
just for one or two platforms. But one has to keep in 
mind that it at least breaks one of the initial goals and 
has to be treated as a last chance solution. 


Functions sigsetjmp(3) and siglongjmp(3) 

One certainly wants the POSIX thread semantics 
where a thread has its own signal mask. As al- 
ready mentioned, on some platforms setjmp(3) and 
long jmp(3) do not provide this and instead one has 
to explicitly call sigsetjmp(3) and siglongjmp(3) 
instead. There is only one snare: on some plat- 
forms sigsetjmp(3)//siglongjmp(3) save also in- 
formation about the alternate signals stack. So here 
one has to make sure that although the thread dis- 
patching later uses sigsetjmp(3)/siglongjmp(3), 
the thread creation step in mctx_create still uses 
plain setjmp(3)/longjmp(3) calls for the trampo- 
line trick. One just has to be careful because the 
jmp_buf and sigjmp-_buf structures cannot be mixed 
between calls to the sigsetjmp(3)/siglongjmp(3) 
and set jmp(3)/longjmp(3). 


More Machine Context Ingredients 


Finally, for a real-world threading implementation one 
usually want to put more state into the machine con- 
text structure mctx_t. For instance to fulfill more 
POSIX threading semantics, it is reasonable to also save 
and restore the global errno variable. All this can 
be easily achieved by extending the mctx-t structure 
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with additional fields and by making the mctx-_save, 
mctx_restore and mctx_switch functions to be 
aware of them. 


3.6 Related Work 


Beside GNU Pth [25], there are other multithreading 
libraries which use variants of the presented approach 
for implementing machine contexts in user-space. Most 
notably there are ROBERT S. THAU’s Really Simple 
Threads (rsthreads, [27]) package which uses sigalt- 
stack(2) ina very similar way for thread creation, and 
KOTA ABE’s Portable Thread Library (PTL, {24]) which 
uses a Sigstack(2) approach. But because their ap- 
proaches handle the signal handler scope differently, they 
are not able to achieve the same amount of portability 
and this way do not work for instance on some System- 
V-derived platforms. 


3.7 Summary & Availability 


We have presented a pragmatic and mostly portable fall- 
back approach for implementing the machine context for 
user-space threads, based entirely on Unix system and 
ANSI-C language facilities. The approach was success- 
fully tested in practice on a wide range of Unix flavors 
by GNU Pth and should also adapt to the remaining Unix 
platforms as long as they adhere to the relevant standards. 

The GNU Pth package is distributed under the 
GNU Library General Public License (LGPL 2.1) and 
freely available from http://www. gnu.org/software/pth/ 
and ftp://ftp.gnu.org/gnu/pth/. 
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Abstract 


The exploitation of buffer overflow vulnerabilities 
in process stacks constitutes a significant portion of 
security attacks. We present two new methods to 
detect and handle such attacks. In contrast to pre- 
vious work, the new methods work with any existing 
pre-compiled executable and can be used transpar- 
ently per-process as well as on a system-wide basis. 
The first method intercepts all calls to library func- 
tions known to be vulnerable. A substitute version 
of the corresponding function implements the origi- 
nal functionality, but in a manner that ensures that 
any buffer overflows are contained within the cur- 
rent stack frame. The second method uses binary 
modification of the process memory to force verifi- 
cation of critical elements of stacks before use. We 
have implemented both methods on Linux as dy- 
namically loadable libraries and shown that both 
libraries detect several known attacks. The perfor- 
mance overhead of these libraries range from negli- 
gible to 15%. 


1 Introduction 


As the Internet has grown, the opportunities for 
attempts to access remote systems improperly have 
increased. Several security attacks, such as the 1988 
Internet Worm [7, 18, 19], have even become en- 
trenched in Internet history. Some attacks merely 
annoy or occupy system resources. However, other 
attacks are more insidious because they seize root 
privileges and modify, corrupt, or steal data. 


“This work was performed while the author was with Lu- 
cent Technologies, Bell Labs, Murray Hill, NJ USA. 


Timothy Tsai* 
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Figure 1: Number of Reported CERT Security Ad- 
visories and the Number Attributable to Buffer 
Overflow (Data from [24]) 


Figure 1 shows the increase in the number of re- 
ported CERT [3] security advisories that are based 
on buffer overflow. In recent years, attacks that 
exploit buffer overflow bugs have accounted for ap- 
proximately half of all reported CERT advisories. 
The buffer overflow bug may be due to errors in 
specifying function prototypes or in implementing 
functions. In either case, an inordinately large 
amount of data is written to the buffer, thus over- 
flowing it and overwriting the memory immediately 
following the end of the buffer. The overflow injects 
additional code into an unsuspecting process and 
then hijacks control of that process to execute the 
injected code. The hijacking of control is usually ac- 
complished by overwriting return addresses on the 
process stack or by overwriting function pointers in 
the process memory. In either case, an instruction 
that alters the control flow (such as a call, return, or 
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Function prototype 










strcpy(char *dest, const char *src) 
strcat(char *dest, const char *src) 
getwd(char *buf) 

gets(char *s) 


scanf(const char *format, ...) 








fscanf(FILE *stream, const char *format, ...) 


realpath(char *path, char resolved_path[]) 
sprintf(char *str, const char *format, 


Potential problem 


May overflow the dest buffer. 
May overflow the dest buffer. 
May overflow the buf buffer. 
May overflow the s buffer. 
May overflow its arguments. 
May overflow its arguments. 
May overflow the path buffer. 
May overflow the str buffer. 





















-) 


Table 1: Partial List of Unsafe Functions in the Standard C Library 


jump instruction) may inadvertently transfer execu- 
tion to the wrong address that points at the injected 
code instead of the intended code. 


Programs written in C have always been plagued 
with buffer overflows. Two reasons contribute 
to this problem. First, the C programming lan- 
guage does not automatically bounds-check array 
and pointer references. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, many of the functions provided by the stan- 
dard C library are unsafe, such as those listed in 
Table 1. Therefore, it is up to the programmers to 
check explicitly that the use of these functions can- 
not overflow buffers. However, programmers often 
omit these checks. Consequently, many programs 
are plagued with buffer overflows and are therefore 
vulnerable to security attacks. 


Preventing buffer overflows is clearly desirable. If 
one did not have access to a C program’s source 
code, the general problem of automatically bounds- 
checking array and pointer references is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. So at first, it might seem 
natural to dismiss any attempts to perform auto- 
matic bounds checking at runtime when one does 
not have access to the source code. One of the con- 
tributions of this paper is to demonstrate that by 
leveraging some information that is available only 
at runtime, together with context-specific security 
knowledge, one can automatically foil security at- 
tacks that exploit unsafe functions to overflow stack 
buffers. 


2 Buffer Overflow Exploit 


The most general form of security attack achieves 
two goals: 


1. Inject the attack code, which is typically a small 
sequence of instructions that spawns a shell, 
into a running process. 

2. Change the execution path of the running pro- 
cess to execute the attack code. 


It is important to note that these two goals are mu- 
tually dependent on each other: injecting attack 
code without the ability to execute it is not nec- 
essarily a security vulnerability. 


By far, the most popular form of buffer over- 
flow exploitation is to attack buffers on the stack, 
referred to as the stack smashing attack. As is 
discussed below, the reason for this popularity is 
because overflowing stack buffers can achieve both 
goals simultaneously. Another form of buffer over- 
flow attack known as the heap smashing attack, is 
to attack buffers residing on the heap (a similar at- 
tack involves buffers residing in data space). Heap 
smashing attacks are much harder to exploit, simply 
because it is difficult to change the execution path 
of a running process by overflowing heap buffers. 
For this reason, heap smashing attacks are far less 
prevalent. 


A complete C program to demonstrate the stack 
smashing attack is shown in Figure 2. Figure 3 il- 
lustrates the address space of a process undergoing 
this attack. The process stack after executing the 
initialization code and entering the main() function 
(but before executing any of the instructions) is il- 
lustrated in Figure 3(a). Notice the structure of the 
top stack frame (i.e., the stack frame for main()). 
This stack frame contains, in order, the function pa- 
rameters, the return address of the calling function, 
the previous frame pointer, and finally the stack 
variable buffer. Looking at the sample program 
in Figure 2, a sequence of instructions for spawning 
a shell is stored in a string variable called shellcode 
(lines 3-6). The shellcode is equivalent to execut- 
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#include <stdio.h> 


char shellcode[] = 


"\xeb\x1f\x5e\x89\x76\x08\x31\xc0\x88\x46\x07\x89\x46\x0c\xb0\x0b" 
"\x89\xf3\x8d\x4e\x08\x8d\x56\x0c\xcd\x80\x31\xdb\x89\xd8\x40\xcd" 5 


"\x80\xe8\xdc\xff\xff\xff/bin/sh": 


char large_string[128]: 
int i; 
long *long_ptr; 10 


int main() { 
char buffer[96]; 


long_ptr = (long *)large_string; 15 
for (i=0; i<32; i++) 
*(long_ptr+i) = (int)buffer; 
for (i=0; i<(int)strlen(shellcode); i++) 
large_string[i] = shellcodefi]; | 
strepy(buffer, large_string); 20 
return 0; 


} 


Figure 2: A Sample Program to Demonstrate a Stack Smashing Attack 


Oxbfffffb Oxbfffffb 










env. vars 


parameters 


bottom of stack bottom of stac 










parameters 






















return addr stack return addr 
prev. frame ptt { frame 0 
stack buffer sak ws 
growth growth |_S!ack vars 
parameters sade atin j butter 
return addr attack-ctde overflow 
% Frat <0 
frame pointer prey. eme stack frame pointer orca 
frame for ie ag ve 
main() 
buffer[96] 
stack pointer stack pointer» 
stack address space stack address space 






void main() { void main() { 





' h ffer[96]; 
instruction | “2! Sutlense}- = ar buffer[96] 
os strpy(butter, large_string); instruction ee OUes large_string); 
return pointer urn, 


} 


} 





executed code segment executed code segment 


(a) before the attack (b) after injecting the attack code 


parameters 


return addr 


prev. frame pt 
stack vars 


stack pointer+> park se at 
addr of the 
attack code 

ee pera 


instruction 
pointer 





stack address space 


void main() { 
char buffer{96]; 


strepy(buffer, large_string); 
return; 


} 





executed code segment 


(c) executing the attack code 


Figure 3: A Process Undergoing a Stack Smashing Attack 
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ing exec(‘‘/bin/sh’’). The two fur loops in the 
main function prepare the attack code by writing 
two sequences of bytes to large_string: the for 
loop starting on line 16 writes the (future) start- 
ing address of the attack code; then the for loop 
starting on line 18 copies the attack code (exclud- 
ing the terminating null character). The stack is 
smashed on line 20 by the strcpy() function. Fig- 
ure 3(b) depicts the process’ stack space after exe- 
cuting the strcpy() call. Notice how the unsafe use 
of strcpy() simultaneously achieves both require- 
ments of the stack smashing attack: (1) it injects the 
attack code by writing it on the process’ stack space, 
and (2) by overwriting the return address with the 
address of the attack code, it instruments the stack 
to alter the execution path. The attack completes 
once the return statement on line 21 is executed: 
the instruction pointer “jumps” and starts execut- 
ing the attack code. This step is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 3(c). 


In a real security attack, the attack code would 
normally come from an environment variable, user 
input, or even worse, from a network connection. A 
successful attack on a privileged process would give 
the attacker an interactive shell with the user-ID of 
root, referred to as a root shell. 


3 Related Work 


The Internet Worm that infected tens of thou- 
sands of hosts in 1988 was one of the first well- 
known buffer overflow attacks, although there are 
some anecdotal evidence that buffer overflow at- 
tacks date back to the 1960’s [4]. The proportion of 
attacks based on buffer overflows is increasing each 
year—in recent years, buffer overflow attacks have 
become the most widely used type of security at- 
tack [24]. Among such attacks, the stack smashing 
attack is the most popular form [10, 22]. 


The majority of buffer overflow attacks, including 
the one exploited by the Internet Worm is based on 
the stack smashing attack. Detailed descriptions of 
stack smashing attacks are presented in [20, 22], and 
cook-book-like recipes are presented in [6, 15, 16]. 


Researchers in the areas of operating systems, 
static code analyzers and compilers, and run-time 
middleware systems have proposed solutions to cir- 
cumvent stack smashing type of attacks. In most 
operating systems the stack region is marked as ex- 
ecutable, which means that code located in the stack 
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memory can be executed. Because this “feature” is 
used by stack smashing attacks, making the stack 
non-executable is a commonly proposed method for 
thwarting overflow attacks. A kernel patch remov- 
ing the stack execution permission has been made 
available [17]. This approach, however, has some 
drawbacks. First, patching and recompiling the ker- 
nel is not feasible for everyone. Second, nested func- 
tion calls or trampoline functions, which are used 
extensively by LISP interpreters and Objective C 
compilers, and the most common implementation of 
signal handler returns on Unix (as well as Linux), 
rely on an executable stack to work properly. And 
finally, an alternative attack on stacks known as 
return-into-libc, which directs the program control 
into code located in shared libraries, cannot be de- 
feated by making the stack non-executable [25]. Be- 
cause of those reasons, Linus Torvalds has consis- 
tently refused to incorporate this change into the 
Linux kernel [23]. 


Snarskii has developed a custom implementation 
of the standard C library for FreeBSD [21]. This 
library targets the set of unsafe functions, and in- 
spects the process stack to detect buffer overflows 
that write across frame pointers. In contrast to our 
work, this is a custom implementation and replaces 
the standard C library. 


Several commonly used tools, such as Lint [11], 
and those proposed in [8] use compile-time analy- 
sis to detect common programming errors. Exist- 
ing compilers have also been augmented to perform 
bounds-checking [13]. These projects have demon- 
strated limited success in preventing the general 
buffer overflow problem. Wagner et al. have re- 
cently proposed the use of compile-time range anal- 
ysis to ensure the “safe” use of C library func- 
tions [24]. This project specifically concentrates on 
the set of unsafe library functions. Unlike our ap- 
proach, this method requires access to a program’s 
source code, which is not always available. More- 
over, preliminary results indicate that this method 
may produce false positives: a correct program may 
produce warning or error messages. 


StackGuard [5] is another compiler extension that 
instruments the generated code with stack-bounds 
checks. Specifically, on function entry, a canary is 
placed near the caller’s return address on the stack. 
Before the function returns to the caller, the va- 
lidity of this canary is checked and the program is 
terminated if a discrepancy is detected. This ap- 
proach works on the assumption that if the return 
address is tampered with (due to buffer overflows), 
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Program Name | Version Description Result of | Result with libsafe 
penis ee [Perri  atteck | orbveriy 
amd Automatic remote file sys- | root shell | terminated 

tet mount daemon | | 


SuperProbe 211 Probes and identifies video | root shell | terminated 
hardware 






Table 2: List of Some Known Exploits That Are Detected 


the canary will also be modified, thus causing vali- 
dation of the canary to fail. With the exception of a 
few programs, this approach has shown to be effec- 
tive. StackGuard introduces a noticeable run-time 
overhead. Furthermore, StackGuard requires source 
code access, and there are some programs, such as 
Netscape Navigator, Adobe Acrobat Reader, and 
Star Office, that it does not currently support. 


Janus [9] is a run-time sand-boxing environment 
that confines each application to a set of predefined 
operations. It works on the principle that “an appli- 
cation can do little harm if its access to the under- 
lying operating system is appropriately restricted.” 
It relies on the operating system’s debugging fea- 
tures, such as trace and strace, to observe and 
to confine a process to a sand-box. Similar to our 
work, this approach works with existing binary ap- 
plications and does not require access to applica- 
tion’s source code. However, unlike our approach, 
Janus does not work with applications that legiti- 
mately need high privileges. For example, the Unix 
login process requires a high level of privilege to 
execute, but Janus is unable to selectively allow le- 
gitimate privileges while denying unauthorized priv- 
ileges. This inherent limitation prevents Janus from 
being applied to high privileged applications, where 
secure execution is most critical. 


4 Overview of Techniques 


This paper presents two novel methods for per- 
forming detection and handling of buffer overflow 
attacks. In contrast to previous methods and with- 
out requiring access to a program’s source code, our 
novel methods can transparently protect processes 
against stack smashing attacks, even on a system- 
wide basis. The first method intercepts all calls to 
library functions that are known to be vulnerable. 
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A substitute version of the corresponding function 
implements the original functionality, but in a man- 
ner that ensures that any buffer overflows are con- 
tained within the current stack frame. This method 
has been implemented as a dynamically loadable li- 
brary called libsafe. The second method uses binary 
re-writing of the process memory to force verifica- 
tion of critical elements of stacks before use. This 
method has also been implemented as a dynamically 
loadable library called libverify. 


The key idea behind libsafe is the ability to esti- 
mate a safe upper limit on the size of buffers auto- 
matically. This estimation cannot be performed at 
compile time because the size of the buffer may not 
be known at that time. Thus, the calculation of the 
buffer size must be made after the start of the func- 
tion in which the buffer is accessed. Our method is 
able to determine the maximum buffer size by real- 
izing that such local buffers cannot extend beyond 
the end of the current stack frame. This realiza- 
tion allows the substitute version of the function to 
limit buffer writes within the estimated buffer size. 
Thus, the return address from that function, which 
is located on the stack, cannot be overwritten, and 
control of the process cannot be commandeered. 


The libverify library relies on verification of a 
function’s return address before use, a scheme sim- 
ilar to that found in StackGuard. The difference 
is the manner of implementation. Whereas Stack- 
Guard introduces the verification code during com- 
pilation, libverify injects the verification code at the 
start of the process execution via a binary re-write 
of the process memory. Furthermore, libverify uses 
the actual return address for verification instead of 
a “canary” value representing the return address. 
Thus, in contrast to StackGuard, libverify can pro- 
tect pre-compiled executables. 


We have implemented the previously described 
methods as dynamically loadable libraries on Linux 
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Effectiveness (what types of errors are handled?) 


Rend Eros No 
Specification Errors || No, 
Implementation Errors || Nos 

| N 


Maybe® 
User Code Errors 


Other characteristics 


Performance Overhead 


0 
Disk Usage Overhead Very low 


Ease of Use 


“Tf libraries are instrumented. 


Instrumentation Techniques 


so 


Y 


No 


| 
Source Code Needed [No _[No|No [Yes |No 


Very easy | Very easy | Medium*® Easy- 
Medium! 













Non- 
Executable 
Stack 


Janus 


Yes 

Maybe* 
Maybe* 
Maybe* 


None 
None 

No 

Easy- 
Medium§& 


>bCannot catch hijacked privileges that are similar to legitimate privileges. 


© For certain types of exploits (see Section 3). 
(Tf we know which functions have errors. 


©Source code must be recompiled, and the compiler may also needed to be recompiled. 


f Policies need to be written. 


8 Kernel may need to be patched and recompiled. 


Table 3: Summary of Detection Technique Characteristics 


and tested them against several security attacks. 
Table 2 lists several commonly used applications 
and the result of running publicly available exploits 
against the applications with and without our li- 
braries.! As the table indicates, libsafe and libverify 
were able to detect the exploits and terminate the 
programs before any serious harm was done. 


The characteristics of libsafe and libverify are 
shown in Table 3 along with the corresponding 
characteristics of alternative methods: StackGuard, 
Janus, and kernel patches for non-executable stack, 
which were described earlier in Section 3. The first 
instrumentation technique labeled “None” is pre- 
sented as a point of comparison and represents the 
original program with no modifications. The upper 
half of Table 3 describes the types of errors that each 
method is able to handle. Specification and imple- 
mentation errors refer to errors in standard library 
functions. In particular, by specification errors we 
mean the set of functions known to be unsafe as 
described in Section 1; implementation errors refer 
to the set of functions that are unsafe due to imple- 
mentation errors. Kernel errors and user code errors 


'The security attacks are available from Crv’s Security 
Bugware Page (http://oliver.efri.hr/~crv/). 
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refer to implementation errors in kernel code and 
user code, respectively. The bottom half of the ta- 
ble describes other characteristics. The performance 
overhead includes only the run-time overhead. Time 
spent during configuration and compilation are not 
included. The disk usage overhead is the extra disk 
space required due to additional shared libraries, in- 
creased executable binary file sizes, and configura- 
tion files. The next to last row indicates whether 
access to source code of the defective program is 
needed. The ease of use considers the complexity 
and time requirement of human efforts needed for 
configuration and compilation. 


5 Libsafe 


The fundamental observations forming the basis 
of the libsafe library are the following: 


e Overflowing a stack variable—that is, inject- 
ing the attack code into a running process— 
does not necessarily lead to a successful stack 
smashing attack. The attack must also divert 
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Oxbfffffb void main() { 























char buffer{96]; 
bottom of stack ot oe text 
strepy(buffer, large_string) ; 
parameters rail region 
return addr } 
prev. frame pt 1i 
= 4 
Stack vars char *strepy(char “dest, const char *src) , 
// compute length of input string | 
// compute upper bound of destination's buffer size | libsaf 
return addr // bounds check iarel S 
/I call libe's memcpy ea 
// return 
frame pointer> } 5 
buffer * wd + stitial ® : : 
sueHios char * memcpy(void “dest, co,.st void “src, size_t n) { : 
to this = 
region libe 
stack pointer> char “strcpy(char dest, const char “src) { library 





stack address space 





Figure 4: Libsafe Containment of Buffer Overflow 


the execution sequence of a process to run the 
attack code. 

Although buffer overflows cannot be stopped 
in general, automatic and transparent run-time 
mechanisms can prevent the overflow from cor- 
rupting a return address and altering the con- 
trol flow of a process. 


Refer to Figure 3(a) for an example. At the time 
strcpy() is called, the frame pointer (i.e., the ebp 
register in the Intel Architecture) will be pointing to 
a memory location containing the previous frame’s 
frame pointer. Furthermore, the frame pointer sep- 
arates the stack variables (local to the current func- 
tion) from the parameters passed to the function. 
Continuing with the example of Figure 3(a), the 
size of buffer and all other stack variables resid- 
ing on the top frame cannot extend beyond the 
frame pointer—this is a safe upper limit. A cor- 
rect C program should never explicitly modify any 
stored frame pointers, nor should it explicitly mod- 
ify any return addresses (located next to the frame 
pointers). We use this knowledge to detect and limit 
stack buffer overflows. As a result, the attack exe- 
cuted by calling the strcpy() can be detected and 
terminated before the return address is corrupted 
(as in Figure 3(b)). In the case that a local buffer 
on one of the previous stack frames is accessed, then 
frame pointers are traversed up the stack until the 
the right stack frame is found, and then libsafe com- 
putes the upper bound. 
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Libsafe implements the above technique. It is im- 
plemented as a dynamically loadable library that 
is preloaded with every process it needs to pro- 
tect. The preloading injects the libsafe library be- 
tween the program code and the dynamically load- 
able standard C library functions. The library can 
then intercept and bounds-check the arguments be- 
fore allowing the standard C library functions to 
execute. In particular, it intercepts the unsafe func- 
tions listed in Table 1 to provide the following guar- 
antees: 


e Correct programs will execute correctly, i.e., no 
false positives. 

e The frame pointers, and more importantly re- 
turn addresses, can never be overwritten by an 
intercepted function—an overflow that would 
lead to overwriting the return address is always 
detected. 


Figure 4 illustrates the memory of a process 
that has been linked with the libsafe library, and 
in particular, it shows the new implementation of 
strcpy() in the libsafe library. Once the program 
invokes strcpy(), the version implemented in the 
libsafe library gets executed—this is due to the or- 
der in which the libraries were loaded. The libsafe 
implementation of the strcpy() function first com- 
putes the length of the source string and the upper 
bound on the size of the destination buffer (as ex- 
plained above). It then verifies that the length of 
the source string is less than the bound on the des- 
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tination buffer. If the verification succeeds, then the 
strcpy() calls memcpy() (implemented in the stan- 
dard C library) to perform the operation. However, 
if the verification fails, strcpy() creates a syslog 
entry and terminates the program. A similar ap- 
proach is applied to the other unsafe functions in 
the standard C library. 


The libsafe library has been implemented on 
Linux. It uses the preload feature of dynamically 
loadable ELF libraries to automatically and trans- 
parently load with processes it needs to protect. In 
essence, it can be used in one of two ways: (1) by 
defining the environment variable LD_PRELOAD, or 
(2) by listing the library in /etc/ld.so.preload. 
The former approach allows per-process control, 
where as the latter approach automatically loads 
the libsafe library machine-wide. 


The libsafe library does not use any Linux specific 
feature of ELF; these ELF features are available for 
many other versions of Unix such as Solaris, and 
have been used for other purposes [1, 14]. Further- 
more, an alternative technique with a similar feature 
can be used for Windows NT [2, 12]. 


We have installed the libsafe library on a Linux 
machine. The library is automatically loaded with 
every process and transparently protects each pro- 
cess from stack smashing attacks. The protected 
applications include daemon processes such as the 
Apache HTTP server, sendmail, and an NFS server, 
as well as those started by users such as the XFree&6 
server, the Enlightenment window manager, GNU 
Emacs, Netscape Navigator, and Adobe Acrobat 
Reader. We have used this machine for several 
months and found the machine to be stable and run- 
ning without a noticeable performance hit. 


6 Libverify 


The libverify library implements a return address 
verification scheme similar to that used in Stack- 
Guard. 


Both methods protect return addresses on the 
process stack by saving canary values at the start 
of a function and verifying the canary value at the 
end of the function to determine if any buffer over- 
flow occurred. However, in contrast to StackGuard, 
libverify requires no recompilation of source code 
and is therefore applicable to legacy programs. In- 
stead, all code for saving and verifying canaries is 
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contained in a special library. This library also con- 
tains instrumentation code to link the canary code 
with the program. As with libsafe, the library is 
activated by specifying it as part of the LD-PRELOAD 
environment variable or the /etc/ld.so.preload 
file. 


Figure 5 shows the memory of a process that has 
been linked with libverify. Before the process com- 
mences execution, the library is linked with the user 
code. As part of the link procedure, the ~init () 
function in the library is executed. The -init() 
function contains code to instrument the process 
such that the canary verification code in the library 
will be called for all functions in the user code. The 
instrumentation includes the following steps: 


1. Determine the location and size of the user 
code. 

2. Determine the starting addresses of all func- 
tions in the user code. 

3. For each function 


(a) Copy the function to heap memory. 

(b) Overwrite the first instruction of the 
original function with a jump to the 
wrapper-entry function. 

(c) Overwrite the return instruction of the 
copied function with a jump to the 
wrapper-_exit function. 


The wrapper-_entry function saves a copy of the 
canary value on a canary stack and then jumps to 
the copied function. The wrapper_exit function 
verifies the current canary value with the canary 
stack. A canary stack is needed to save canary val- 
ues for nested function calls. If the canary value is 
not found on the canary stack, then the function 
determines that a buffer overflow has occurred. In 
that case, the wrapper_exit function then calls the 
die() function, which creates a syslog entry, prints 
an error message to the standard error device, and 
terminates. The die() function can also perform 
additional notification and handling, such as send- 
ing an email message or shutting down the entire 
system. 


In contrast to StackGuard, which generates ran- 
dom numbers for use as canaries, libverify uses the 
actual return address as the canary value for each 
function. This simplifies the binary instrumentation 
procedure because no additional data is pushed onto 
the stack, which means that the relative offsets to all 
data within each stack frame remain the same. Al- 
though the return address can sometimes be guessed 
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void new_main() { 
char buffer[96}; 
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Figure 5: Memory Usage for libverify 
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cause the actual value of any return address is ex- time (js) 


plicitly verified before execution of that return in- 
struction. The canary stack resides in heap memory. 
The size is dynamically extended to accommodate a 
large number of simultaneous canaries. The canary 
stack itself is not protected against overflow attacks 
in the current libverify implementation. However, 
such protection can be easily added by using the 
mprotect() function to designate the page immedi- 
ately preceding the canary stack as non-writable. 


A difficulty does arise when a function performs 
an absolute jump to an address within the same 
function. As an example, this situation might occur 
for some switch() statements. Because we copy the 
original function to heap memory and execute that 
function from the copied version, an absolute jump 
in the copied function would force control flow to the 
original function. To handle this situation, we over- 
write the original function with trap instructions. If 
control is forced to the original function, the trap is 
activated, and a trap handler returns control flow 
back to the copied function. 


7 Experiments 


The libsafe and libverify libraries are effective in 
detecting and defeating stack smashing attacks. Ex- 
tra code is needed to perform this detection, and 
that extra code incurs a performance overhead. In 





40334 


Table 4: The Initialization Elapsed Times for lib- 
verify Library 










this section we quantify the performance overhead 
associated with use of these libraries. Section 7.1 de- 
scribes the overheads associated with micro bench- 
marks to illustrate the range of possible overheads. 
Section 7.2 gives performance data for a selected set 
of actual applications. 


All experiments were conducted on a 400 MHz 
Pentium II machine with 128 MB of memory run- 
ning RedHat Linux version 6.0. Our libraries and 
all programs in Sections 7.1 and 7.2 were compiled 
(and optimized using -O2) with GCC compiler ver- 
sion 2.91.66. 


7.1 Micro Benchmarks 


As the part of the link procedure, libverify ex- 
ecutes its initialization section, the -init() func- 
tion), as described in Section 6. This initializa- 
tion section first reads, then copies and modifies 
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the entire instruction sequence of the application. 
Table 4 presents the initialization times of libverify 
with four commonly used applications: quicksort 
(a fast sorting program), imapd (an Internet Mes- 
sage Access Protocol server), tar (an archiving util- 
ity), and xv (an interactive image displayer for the 
X Window System). The numbers in Table 4 repre- 
sent the start-up overhead associated with libverify. 
This overhead depends on the size and complexity 
of the program libverify is instrumenting. As the 
numbers indicate, the start-up overhead takes ap- 
proximately 50 — 160 milliseconds per Megabyte. 


Libsafe does not require an initialization section. 
However, the first time each libsafe function is acti- 
vated, the initialization of that particular function 
makes a dlsym() call for each libe function that is 
called from that libsafe function. Because the lib- 
safe function has the same name as the correspond- 
ing libe version, the dlsym() call is needed to ob- 
tain a pointer to the libec function. Each dlsym() 
call requires 1.26 ys. The interception and redirec- 
tion of a C library function consists of an additional 
user-level function call, which approximately adds 
0.04 ys of overhead. 


Time (microseconds) 





Functions(buffer size) 


Figure 6: Performance of Libsafe Functions 


To quantify the performance overhead of the lib- 
safe library we measured the execution times of five 
unsafe C library functions and compared the results 
with our “safe” versions. The results are depicted in 
Figure 6. Reported times are “wall clock” elapsed 
times as reported by gettimeofday(). An interest- 
ing observation is that the libsafe versions of several 
functions outperform the original versions. This is 
a repeatable behavior, and we have observed con- 
sistent findings on different machines and operating 
system versions. This effect is due both to low-level 
optimizations and the fact that libsafe’s implemen- 
tation of most functions is different than those of 
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C library. For example, consider the performance 
of the getwd() and sprintf () functions. Our lib- 
safe library replaces these functions with equiva- 
lent safe versions. In particular, getwd() is re- 
placed with getcwd() and sprintf() is replaced 
with snprintf(); on Linux, the safe versions exe- 
cute faster. 


The figure also shows that the libsafe library 
can slow down the string operations strcpy() and 
strcat() by as much as 0.5 ps per function call. 
However, as the string size increases, the absolute 
overhead decreases because the execution time of 
the safe versions increases more slowly than that 
for the unsafe versions. In fact, the safe version of 
strcat() used with strings longer than 256 bytes 
is actually faster than the unsafe version! This is 
an example of how using a different implementation 
(e.g., using memcpy() to copy a string) can outper- 
form the standard implementation for certain cases. 


The slowdown effect of strcpy() is observed in 
the realpath() experiment. When a program calls 
realpath(), the libsafe library calls realpath() 
but stores the result in a buffer in its own memory 
region. It then uses strcpy() to copy the result to 
the final destination. As Figure 6 shows the slow- 
down effect of strcpy() on realpath() is less than 
0.05 ps. 


7.2 Application Benchmarks 


Since we propose that the libraries are best used 
on a machine-wide bases to protect against yet un- 
known attacks, their performance impact is impor- 
tant for all commonly used application. We used 
four real-world applications to illustrate the per- 
formance overhead of our libraries. The applica- 
tions are quicksort (a CPU-bound program) or- 
dering 1,000,000 integers, imapd (a network-bound 
program) transmitting 100 email messages of size 2 
kilobyte each, tar (an I/O-bound program) archiv- 
ing 5 Megabytes of data, and xv (a CPU and video- 
bound program) displaying a 1.2 Megabyte image. 
Figure 7 shows the execution time for each of these 
applications (1) unmodified and without any secu- 
rity measure, (2) using the libsafe library, (3) using 
the libverify library, and (4) compiled with Stack- 
Guard. 


The execution times are based on 100 runs and 
are given in seconds, with associated 95% confidence 
intervals. Reported times are elapsed times as re- 
ported by /bin/time, and include the extra initial- 
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ization time required by libverify. 


Execution Time (seconds) 





quicksort 


imapd XV 


Figure 7: Mean Execution Times (With 95% confi- 
dence intervals) of Sample Applications 


Figure 7 shows that the overheads associated with 
all detection methods are reasonable (i.e., less than 
15% for these applications). Libsafe is the most ef- 
ficient method because only the unsafe library func- 
tions are intercepted. 


Libverify incurs a greater overhead than the lib- 
safe because all user functions are verified. For most 
of the applications, the overhead is similar to that 
for StackGuard because the same number of func- 
tions is verified. For xv, the need to handle a large 
number of traps (as described in Section 6) increases 
the overhead. The overall application test results 
are encouraging, particularly with libsafe. We have 
installed and used libsafe on one of our own ma- 
chines, and have found that the overhead is not no- 
ticeable in practice. 


8 Conclusions 


We have described two complementary methods 
for foiling stack smashing attacks that rely on cor- 
rupting the return address, and implemented these 
methods as dynamically loaded libraries called lib- 
safe and libverify. 


An interesting finding is the performance of lib- 
safe. We anticipated a low performance overhead 
at the onset of the project. We were happily sur- 
prised to find how little this overhead is in practice. 
Because of low-level optimizations and because lib- 
safe’s implementation of most functions is different 
than those of C library, for some applications we ac- 
tually observed a speedup. This is encouraging since 


it indicates the viability of this approach. Further- 
more, the elegance and simplicity of instrumenting 
the standard C library led to a stable implementa- 
tion. 


The implementation of libverify gave us quite 
a challenge. Our initial goal in re-writing binary 
instruction streams was to insert the minimum 
amount of code at beginning of each function to 
divert the execution control to the wrapper_entry, 
and similarly, to insert the minimal code at the end 
of the function to execute wrapper_exit before re- 
turning to the caller. However on the Intel Archi- 
tecture, we could not fit the required instructions 
at the end of each function. Hence, we settled with 
copying the entire function to the heap where space 
was not a limitation. Relocating functions from the 
text region to the heap gave rise to the problems we 
encountered with absolute jumps (as discussed in 
Section 6). Furthermore, it doubled the code space 
required for each process. We believe this approach 
to verifying return addresses is well suited for RISC 
architectures such as the Alpha or SPARC where 
the instructions are all the same size. 


We believe that the stability, minimal perfor- 
mance overhead, and ease of use (i.e., no modifi- 
cation or recompilation of source code) of the two 
libraries makes them an attractive first line of de- 
fense against stack smashing attacks. It is generally 
accepted that the best solution to buffer overflow at- 
tacks is to fix the original defects in the programs. 
However, fixing the defects requires knowing that 
a particular program is defective. The true benefit 
of using libsafe and libverify is protection against 
attacks on programs that are not yet known to be 
vulnerable. 
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10 Availability 
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Abstract 


Benchmarks have historically played a key role in guiding the progress of computer science systems 
research and development, but have traditionally neglected the areas of availability, maintainability, 
and evolutionary growth, areas that have recently become critically important in high-end system 
design. As a first step in addressing this deficiency, we introduce a general methodology for bench- 
marking the availability of computer systems. Our methodology uses fault injection to provoke situa- 
tions where availability may be compromised, leverages existing performance benchmarks for 
workload generation and data collection, and can produce results in both detail-rich graphical pre- 
sentations or in distilled numerical summaries. We apply the methodology to measure the availability 
of the software RAID systems shipped with Linux, Solaris 7 Server, and Windows 2000 Server, and 
find that the methodology is powerful enough not only to quantify the impact of various failure condi- 
tions on the availability of these systems, but also to unearth their design philosophies with respect to 
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transient errors and recovery policy. 


1 Introduction 

There is a consensus emerging in parts of the systems 
community that the traditional focus on performance 
has become misdirected in today’s world, a world in 
which the problems of availability, maintenance, and 
growth have become at least as important as peak per- 
formance, if not more so. One need only open up a 
recent issue of the New York Times or Wall Street Jour- 
nal to see evidence of this fact—the number of stories 
focusing on recent outages of big e-commerce providers 
and the major business impact of those outages is stag- 
gering; furthermore, several of those outages have been 
reported as resulting from errors made by systems man- 
agement staff [19]. Even from a financial standpoint, 
availability and manageability are important: the man- 
agement costs for servers providing 24x7 service are 
typically reported as being several times that of the 
hardware itself [9][11][12]. 

The research community is beginning to recognize 
the importance of focusing on maintainability, availabil- 
ity, and growth as well. The attendees of the 7th HotOS 
workshop concluded that achieving “No-Futz Comput- 
ing” (incorporating ideas of manageability, reliability, 
and availability, amongst others) is one of the most 
pressing challenges facing systems researchers today 
[20]. And, in his keynote at the 1999 FCRC conference, 
John Hennessy argued the same point, insisting that 
“performance should be less of an emphasis. Instead, 
other qualities will become crucial: availability [...], 
maintainability, [... and] scalability. [...] For servers—if 
access to services on servers is the killer app—availabil- 


ity is the key metric” [13]. Furthermore, the traditional 
“scalability problem,” of creating and efficiently using 
large massively-parallel systems, is giving way to what 
we call the “evolutionary growth problem”: constructing 
large-scale servers that can be incrementally expanded 
using newer, heterogeneous components. 

Benchmarks have historically helped shape com- 
puter systems research and development, and we believe 
it is time for them to do so again. It is time for bench- 
marks to expand past the space of performance mea- 
surement and into the realm of quantifying availability, 
manageability, and growth; once such benchmarks exist, 
research into these areas will become significantly more 
tractable and research progress will naturally follow. 
Thus, as part of the Berkeley ISTORE project [4], we 
are investigating techniques for building reproducible, 
cross-platform “AME” benchmarks for Availability, 
Maintainability, and Evolutionary Growth, the three 
challenge areas laid out by Hennessy [13]. 

In this paper, we present our first steps toward that 
goal. We have chosen to focus initially on availability, 
and to begin by developing a general benchmarking 
methodology for measuring availability. As an initial 
proof of concept, we have applied this methodology to 
measure the availability of the software RAID-5 imple- 
mentations that ship with three popular PC server oper- 
ating systems: Linux, Solaris 7 Server, and Windows 
2000 Server. RAID-5 is just the first example, and we 
hope our approach will inspire others to benchmark 
availability of other subsystems. 
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We chose software RAID as a case study for several 
reasons. First, software RAID implementations are 
included with many commercial OS releases (such as 
the server editions of Solaris 7 and Windows 2000) and 
with all of the major free UNIX-like operating systems, 
including Linux, which is being increasingly deployed 
for Internet service applications. More importantly, 
RAID has well-defined availability goals, making it an 
ideal candidate application for benchmarking availabil- 
ity. Also, it is not unusual to find software RAID under- 
lying many Internet service applications that demand 
24x7 availability, and thus the availability of the RAID 
implementation plays an important role in that of the 
service application itself. Finally, although there is 
agreement on general features of a RAID-5 system, 
availability benchmarking can highlight RAID imple- 
mentation decisions that are important to applications 
but that are not measured or even mentioned today, for 
example how a RAID system distinguishes between a 
disk failure and a temporary glitch. 

In studying the availability of the software RAID 
systems, we found significant differences in implemen- 
tation philosophy between the various OS implementa- 
tions. The major differences in philosophy between the 
systems can be classified along two axes: the first mea- 
sures the system’s paranoia with respect to transient 
errors, while the second measures the relative priorities 
placed on preserving application performance versus 
quickly rebuilding redundancy after a failure. On these 
axes, the Linux software RAID implementation is para- 
noid about transients but values application I/O perfor- 
mance more than fast post-failure reconstruction. 
Solaris falls at the opposite end of both spectrums, dem- 
onstrating a near-complete tolerance for transient errors 
and emphasizing fast reconstruction despite its potential 
impact on application performance. Windows 2000 falls 
between Linux and Solaris, although it lies closest to the 
Solaris end of the spectrum: it tolerates a set of transient 
errors that is only slightly less robust than Solaris’s, and 
demonstrates a reconstruction philosophy that is simi- 
larly aggressive but more  workload-aware than 
Solaris’s. The fact that our benchmarks could reveal 
these philosophies despite treating the implementations 
as black boxes highlights the power of the methodology. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
First, we describe our generic methodology for avail- 
ability benchmarking in Section 2. In Section 3, we 
show how that methodology was specialized for the 
case of measuring software RAID availability, and 
describe our experimental approach. We present our 
availability results and describe our experience with the 
benchmarks and RAID systems in Section 4. Section 5 
discusses related work, Section 6 presents our future 
plans for this work, and we conclude in Section 7. 
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2 A General Methodology for Availability 
Benchmarking 

In this section, we describe a general methodology that 
can be used to measure and study the availability of 
arbitrary computer systems. We begin by establishing a 
standard definition of availability and the metrics that 
can be used to report it, then consider how to construct 
benchmarks that produce those metrics, and finally 
describe how the results of those benchmarks can be 
reported and analyzed. 


2.1 Availability: definitions and metrics 

The term “availability” carries with it many possible 
connotations. Traditionally, availability has been 
defined as a binary metric that describes whether a sys- 
tem is “up” or “down” at a single point of time. A tradi- 
tional extension of this definition is to compute the 
percentage of time, on average, that a system is available 
(“up”) or not (“down’)—this is how availability is 
defined when a system is described as having 99.999% 
availability, for example. 

We take a different perspective on availability. First, 
we see availability as a spectrum, and not a binary met- 
ric. Systems can exist in a large number of degraded, but 
operational, states between “down” and “up.” In fact, 
systems running in degraded states are probably more 
common than “perfect” systems [2], especially in the 
fast-growing world of online service provision where 
economic pressures encourage deployment of less-well- 
tested commodity SMP- and cluster-based servers rather 
than expensive fault-tolerant machines. An availability 
metric must therefore capture these degraded states, 
measuring not only whether a system is up or down, but 
also its efficacy, or the quality of service that it is pro- 
viding. 

Second, availability must not be defined at a single 
point in time or as a simple average over all time. It must 
instead be examined as a function of the system’s qual- 
ity of service over time. To motivate this, consider that 
from a user’s perspective, there is a big difference 
between a system that refuses requests for two seconds 
out of every minute and one that is down for one whole 
day every month, even though the two systems have 
approximately the same average uptime. Any bench- 
mark of availability must be able to capture the differ- 
ence between those two systems. 

Combining these two requirements, we propose that 
availability be measured by examining the variations in 
system quality of service metrics over time. The particu- 
lar choice of quality of service metrics depends on the 
type of system being studied. Two obvious metrics that 
apply to most server systems are performance and 
degree of fault-tolerance. For a web server, these met- 
rics would map to requests satisfied per second (or per- 
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haps latency of request service) and the number of 
failures that can be tolerated by the storage subsystem, 
network connection topology, and so forth. Other possi- 
ble metrics might include: 
© completeness: consider a system like the Inktomi 
search engine that tolerates failures by returning 
search results that cover only the remaining avail- 
able parts of its database [10]; 
© accuracy: a system that must perform a large com- 
putation in a fixed amount of time (e.g., decoding 
real-time media) might sacrifice accuracy in the 
computation when running in degraded mode; and 
® capacity: to maintain other metrics while in a 
degraded state, a system might limit the number of 
clients or jobs it will accept, or might discontinue 
less-essential services. 
We discuss how these time-dependent availability mea- 
surements might be concretely represented as graphs 
and numerical summary statistics in Section 2.3, below. 


2.2 Towards an availability benchmarking 
methodology 

Having selected the availability and quality-of-service 
metrics for a given type of system, our next challenge is 
to accurately and reproducibly measure them in a con- 
trolled benchmarking environment. Doing so is compli- 
cated by the fact that typical benchmark environments 
are explicitly designed to prevent the kinds of excep- 
tional behavior that would cause availability to be 
affected in real-world systems. 

Thus, in order to perform availability benchmarks, it 
is necessary to have a benchmark environment that pro- 
vides a means of generating fault-provoking stimuli and 
“maintenance events” and applying them to the system 
under test. (A maintenance event is any action taken by 
a human administrator to maintain, repair, or upgrade 
the system.) The primary technique that enables such an 
environment to be constructed is direct fault injection 
into the system under test [1][5]. For example, disk fail- 
ures in a storage array can be simulated, memory can be 
artificially corrupted, processes can be killed, power 
glitches can be simulated, network links can be broken, 
and so forth. Fault injection need not be limited to hard- 
ware faults, however: stimuli such as load spikes, invalid 
client/user requests, and other workload-driven ways of 
triggering boundary conditions are also reasonable 
events to simulate. 

To build an availability benchmark, we also need a 
way to generate a realistic workload and to measure the 
appropriate quality of service metrics. Our task is sim- 
plified by leveraging the extensive efforts at fair work- 
loads from the performance benchmarking community. 
We simply use existing performance benchmarks to 


generate a representative workload for the type of sys- 
tem under test, and to measure the desired metrics at a 
single point in time. These workload-generating perfor- 
mance benchmarks should be adapted to run continu- 
ously, repeatedly measuring the desired metric. The 
system under test may also need to be modified to mea- 
sure certain metrics (such as accuracy or completeness). 

Given a benchmark environment supporting fault 
injection and a performance benchmark configured as 
both a continuous workload generator and a quality of 
service data collector, running an availability bench- 
mark consists of two steps. First, the workload generator 
is run without injecting faults and several traces of the 
values of the desired metrics are recorded. This step 
establishes a baseline measurement for a non-faulty sys- 
tem. Second, the workload generator is run while simul- 
taneously injecting a fault workload, and again a trace of 
the values of the desired metrics is recorded. This sec- 
ond step is key, since it produces a trace of the behavior 
of the system’s quality of service over time in response 
to various faults, which is exactly the time-dependent 
availability metric that is desired. 

The only part of the methodology we have not yet 
discussed is the content of a “fault workload”. As its 
name suggests, a fault workload is a collection of faults 
and maintenance events designed to mimic a real-world 
failure situation. 

We see the need for two different kinds of fault 
workloads, described in the following two sections, 
roughly corresponding to traditional micro- and macro- 
benchmarks: 


Single-fault workloads. The first kind of fault work- 
load is the availability analogue of a performance micro- 
benchmark. A_ single-fault workload, as its name 
implies, consists of just a single fault: once the system 
under test has reached steady-state, a single fault is 
injected—such as a disk sector write error—and the sys- 
tem’s behavior (as reflected in the quality of service 
metrics) is recorded. Intervention of a human adminis- 
trator in response to the fault is not allowed. Like perfor- 
mance microbenchmarks,  single-fault availability 
benchmarks are most useful for studying isolated pieces 
of a system and for uncovering design decisions, design 
flaws, and bugs. Their scope is broader than perfor- 
mance microbenchmarks, however, since a single fault 
can often have a ripple effect and affect a system as 
much as a multi-fault workload. 


Multi-fault workloads. The second kind of fault work- 
load is the availability equivalent of a performance mac- 
robenchmark. Multi-fault workloads consist of a series 
of faults and maintenance events designed to mimic 
real-world fault scenarios, for example, a disk failure in 
a RAID system followed by replacement of the failed 
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disk followed by a write failure while reconstructing the 
array. Like traditional application performance mac- 
robenchmarks, multi-fault workloads are useful for 
building availability benchmarks designed to help select 
or evaluate new systems, and to identify potential weak- 
nesses in existing systems that need to be addressed. 
They are also very useful for studying the behavior of 
the system under pathological failure conditions (as in 
the RAID example above). 

A challenging problem in developing benchmarks 
based on multi-fault workloads lies in how to realisti- 
cally and reproducibly simulate the behavior of a human 
administrator in maintaining the system and in respond- 
ing to failures originating from fault injection. Such 
“maintenance events” cannot be ignored, as very few 
modern systems are truly self-maintaining and most will 
require human intervention to complete the scenarios. 
We believe that the solution is to use logs of administra- 
tor activity to develop a stochastic model of the system 
maintenance process and of how administrators typi- 
cally behave in response to various system failures and 
stimuli. For example, one might characterize the distri- 
bution of response time between a reported disk failure 
and the replacement of that disk. Such a model can then 
be used to direct the human intervention in the system 
during the benchmark run. There is a parallel here to 
performance benchmarks designed for systems that 
require human interaction; often in these benchmarks, a 
script plays back what a person would type in response 
to prompts. We are currently pursuing this approach. 

Note that disk improvements over the years mean 
that disks no longer fail fast: the classic head crash of 
operating systems lore almost never happens today, as 
disks have become physically smaller and their mean 
time between failures has increased from 50,000 to 
1,000,000 hours. Observations of the Tertiary Disk (TD) 
system at UC Berkeley, a large disk and web server 
farm, suggest that modern components start acting errat- 
ically rather than failing fast, and so a system adminis- 
trator is much more likely to “fire” and replace an erratic 
component than to wait for it to fail completely [23]. We 
feel it is important to capture this type of activity in any 
model of administrator behavior. 


2.3. Analyzing and reporting availability 
benchmark results 

The raw data produced from either a single-fault- or 
multi-fault-workload availability benchmark is rather 
unwieldy, and therefore some standard techniques for 
analyzing and reporting it are required. 

The simplest way to handle the data from the runs 
with fault injection is to plot it graphically, with the 
quality of service metrics on the vertical axis and time 
on the horizontal axis. The graph is then overlaid with 
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Figure 1: Example availability graph, showing the variation 
in an application quality of service metric (on the vertical 
axis) over time (on the horizontal axis), as faults are injected 
into the system (the faults are represented by heavy arrows). 
The dashed lines define a 99% confidence interval around the 
system’s normal (non-faulty) behavior. 


confidence intervals calculated from the runs in which 
no faults were injected; these intervals indicate the 
range of quality of service values that are statistically 
“normal.” Finally, the times at which faults were 
injected are marked on the graph. An example of this 
type of graph is shown in Figure 1. 

These graphs provide a good means by which the 
experimenter or system designer can study and under- 
stand the availability behavior of the system, and they 
are what we will use later in this paper to report our 
results for software RAID. In particular, the experi- 
menter can use these graphs to focus on the points at 
which the measured values of the quality of service met- 
rics fall outside the statistically normal range; these are 
the points where the system’s availability has been com- 
promised. 

However, the graphs remain somewhat difficult to 
quantify and compare, especially if the benchmarks are 
to be used by end-users or customers. Several SPEC 
benchmarks do report graphs, and some customers do 
compare the graphs side-by-side. But the salient features 
of the graphs can also be distilled numerically. The most 
direct approach here is to identify all deviations from 
the statistically normal range, and to characterize—via 
mean, standard deviation, and possibly a distribution 
function—the distributions of the frequency of those 
deviations, the length of those deviations, and the sever- 
ity (height) of those deviations. By characterizing the 
distribution rather than just averaging, this approach 
may preserve, for example, the distinction between the 
system that is down 2 seconds every hour and the one 
that is down one day every month. Of course, these 
characterizations can be distilled further, for example by 
simply reporting the product of the average length and 
average severity of the deviations, although at this point 
the benchmark result begins to lose much of its descrip- 
tive power. 
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3. Implementing the Methodology for 
Software RAID 

In the previous section, we presented a general method- 
ology for benchmarking system availability. In this sec- 
tion, we describe how we implemented that 
methodology for measuring the availability of the soft- 
ware RAID implementations provided by Linux, Solaris 
7 Server, and Windows 2000 Server. 

The availability guarantees of RAID-5 are straight- 
forward [7]. A RAID-5 volume can tolerate a single disk 
failure without loss of data. After that first failure, the 
volume can continue to service requests in “degraded” 
mode, although I/Os tend to be more expensive due to 
the need to reconstruct data on-the-fly. A second disk 
failure renders the data on the volume inaccessible. 
Some RAID-5 implementations support spare disks, and 
can restore redundancy by rebuilding onto the spare 
after the first failure; during this reconstruction period, 
the volume will still be destroyed if a non-spare disk 
fails, although failure of the spare disk can be tolerated. 


3.1 Fault injection environment 

For the experiments in this paper, we chose to limit the 
fault injection to faults affecting the disks comprising 
the software RAID volume, as those are the primary 
hardware failure points in a software RAID system. 
Since we wanted to generate a range of different disk 
faults in a controlled manner, we rejected the simplistic 
fault-injection technique of pulling disks out of a live 
system. Instead, we replaced one of the SCSI disks in 
the software RAID volume with an emulated disk, a PC 
running special software with a special SCSI controller 
that makes the combination of PC+controller+software 
appear to other devices on the SCSI bus as a disk drive 
(i.e., a SCSI target rather than a SCSI controller). Thus 
our systems under test saw the PC emulating the disk as 
a real disk drive. 

Our emulated disk consisted of an AMD-K6-2-350 
PC with an ASC ASC-U2W SCSI adaptor, running 
Windows NT with the ASC VirtualSCSI Target Mode 
Emulation library installed [3]. We adapted the library 
to emulate one or two SCSI disk drives by converting 
I/O requests to the emulated disk into reads and writes 
to two large backing files on a dedicated local disk on 
the emulation machine. The files holding the contents of 
the emulated disks were the only files on the local disk, 
only one file/emulated disk was active at once in any 
given experiment, and all accesses to the backing files 
passed through the NTFS file system layer but bypassed 
the buffer cache. The emulation layer added a constant 
overhead of approximately 510 microseconds to each 
disk I/O. Compared to a Linux file system on one of the 
real disks used in our RAIDs, this emulation overhead 
translates to 10% fewer seeks per second, 41% less 


write bandwidth, and 16% less read bandwidth, as mea- 
sured by the 1OOMB Bonnie benchmark. 

More importantly, we modified the disk emulator to 
allow the injection of faults into the emulated disk. To 
make our benchmarks as realistic as possible, it was 
essential that our set of injected disk faults closely 
match the types of disk faults seen in practice. To that 
end, we turned to a study performed as part of the afore- 
mentioned Tertiary Disk project at UC Berkeley. Using 
the 368 disks in the TD array, Talagala recorded the 
types of faults that occurred over an 18-month period 
[23]. She found that the most common errors and fail- 
ures affecting disks included recovered (media) errors, 
write failures, hardware errors (such as device diagnos- 
tic failures), SCSI timeouts, and SCSI bus-level parity 
errors. 

Using this set of errors as a guide, we selected sev- 
eral categories of faults to include in our emulator: 

© correctable media errors on reads and writes, to 
simulate disk sectors starting to go bad; 
uncorrectable media errors on reads and writes, to 
simulate unrecoverably-damaged disk sectors; 
© hardware errors on any SCSI command, to simu- 

late firmware or mechanical errors; 
® parity errors at the SCSI command level, to simu- 
late SCSI bus problems; 
power failures that simulated a disk being discon- 
nected, both during and between SCSI commands; 
disk hangs that simulated disk firmware bugs/fail- 
ures both during and between SCSI commands 
(these appear as SCSI timeouts to the controller). 
All of the faults (except for the fatal ones, like simulat- 
ing disk power down or infinite timeout) could be 
inserted either in transient mode, in which case they 
appeared once then disappeared, or in sticky mode, in 
which case they continued to manifest themselves once 
injected. We were particularly interested in the behavior 
of the software RAID systems in response to the tran- 
sient faults, as results from Talagala’s TD study indicate 
that disks rarely fail fast, but rather tend to die slowly 
with an ever-increasing number of transient and correct- 
able faults [23]. Most availability guarantees made by 
RAID systems speak only of discrete failures, not of 
such “fail-slow” failures. 

As desired, our set of injectable faults closely 
matches the set of error conditions seen in the TD array. 
Note that we were unable to inject one of these types of 
error condition with our fault-injection harness: the 
SCSI parity errors at the level of the SCSI electrical pro- 
tocol. Simulating this type of fault requires either direct 
access to the wires of the SCSI bus or to low-level regis- 
ters within the controller, neither of which were avail- 
able to us. ? 
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3.2 Configuration of systems under test 

We examined three software RAID implementations in 
our experiments, those shipped with Linux, Solaris 7 
Server with Solstice DiskSuite, and Windows 2000 
Server. In all cases, the OS and RAID system were 
installed on a PC with an AMD-K6-2-333 CPU, 64MB 
of 66MHz ECC DRAM, and a Seagate 5400RPM IDE 
system disk. Three physical SCSI disks were attached to 
the machine. Each disk was an IBM DMVS18D 18GB 
10000RPM Ultra2-LVD SCSI low-profile drive. Each 
drive was connected to its own dedicated Fast/Wide (20 
MB/s) SCSI bus. Each of the three busses was termi- 
nated by either an Adaptec 2940UW controller (set to 
Fast mode) or one channel of an Adaptec 3940W con- 
troller. Note that each drive had a private SCSI bus that 
was not shared with any other device. A 1GB partition 
was created at the beginning of each drive for use in the 
experiments; the remainder of the space on each drive 
was unused. 

The emulated disk (i.e., the PC running the emula- 
tion software) was connected to a fourth dedicated SCSI 
bus on the machine under test using an Adaptec 
2940UW controller. Two 1GB emulated disks were cre- 
ated; one was used in the RAID and the other was left as 
a spare (thus the two were never simultaneously part of 
the active RAID volume). The backing files for the emu- 
lated disks were placed on a dedicated NTFS file system 
at the beginning of a dedicated IBM DMVS18D 18GB 
1O0000RPM Ultra2-LVD SCSI low-profile drive. 

In all cases, unless otherwise noted, the software 
RAID volume was a 3GB-capacity RAID-5 volume 
encompassing the three physical disks and one emulated 
disk. When supported by the implementation, the sec- 
ond emulated disk was used as a spare. 

For Linux, we used the Redhat 6.0 distribution with 
version 0.90-3 of the RAID tools. The RAID volume 
was configured as 4 active disks plus one spare, left- 
symmetric parity, and a chunk size of 32. An ext2 file 
system was used with a 4KB block size and a stripe 
width of 8. 

The Solaris system ran the 3/99 release of Solaris 7 
for Intel architectures. We installed version 4.2 of Sun’s 
Solstice DiskSuite and used it to create a RAID-5 
“metadevice” with 4 active disks and one spare. The 
RAID volume was formatted with a Solaris UFS file 
system with default parameters. 

The Windows 2000 Server system was running 
release candidate build 2128 of the operating system. 
We used the supplied volume manager to create the 
RAID-5 logical volume out of 4 active disks. Windows 
2000 does not support automatic spares, as far as we 
could determine, so the spare disks were left as separate 
dynamic disks in the volume manager. An NTFS file 
system was used on the array with default parameters. 
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The three systems were configured as web servers 
with the documents served from the RAID volume and 
the logs written to the RAID volume. The Linux and 
Solaris systems used Apache 1.3.9 as the server, while 
Windows 2000 Server used the included version of 
Microsoft’s IIS as the server.! Other than relocating the 
logs and document directories to the RAID volume, the 
servers were left in their default configurations. IIS’s 
performance configuration knob was set to “more than 
100,000” hits per day. 


3.3 Workload generator and data collector 

In order to complete our experimental testbed, we 
needed a source of workload for the web servers run- 
ning on each OS, and a means of continuously measur- 
ing the quality of service delivered by the web servers 
over time. We chose to use SPEC Web99 [22], a standard 
web performance benchmark, for both of these tasks. 
SPECWeb99 uses one or more clients to generate a real- 
istic, statistically reproducible web workload; its work- 
load models what might be seen on a busy major server, 
and includes static and dynamic content, form submis- 
sions, and server-side banner-ad rotation. In each itera- 
tion, the benchmark applies a load designed to elicit a 
certain aggregate bandwidth from the server, then mea- 
sures the percentage of that bandwidth that was actually 
achieved. It also measures the number of hits per second 
delivered by the server and the average response time; 
we chose to use the number of hits per second (a 
throughput-oriented performance metric) as the quality 
of service metric as it was the most tractable and 
because the other metrics tracked it relatively closely. 

We modified the workload generator slightly so that 
it would fit our model of continuous performance mea- 
surement Over time: we removed all warm-up and cool- 
down periods other than the initial warm-up period, 
adjusted the per-iteration time to 2 minutes, and set the 
number of iterations to a very large number (manually 
stopping the generator when the benchmark was com- 
plete). This allowed us to obtain performance measure- 
ments every two minutes, with each number reflecting 
the average performance over the previous two-minute 
period. 

We also adjusted the workload generator to reduce 
the amount of dynamic content from 30% to 1% to keep 
the disks busy and to avoid saturating the CPU. This 
restriction was necessary because we used the default 
high-overhead perl-cgi implementation for dynamic 


1. We chose to use IIS for Windows 2000 rather than Apache 


as we wanted to select the web server that would be typi- 
cally used with each OS. Since IIS ships with Windows 
2000 Server, we believed that it would be the appropriate 
choice. 
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content and the CPU on our server testbed was not able 
to keep up with the higher level of dynamic content. 

We configured the applied workload to be just short 
of the saturation point on each of the three systems by 
increasing the number of active connections per second 
(the SPECWeb99 load unit) until a knee was observed in 
the performance curve, then backing off the load by 5 
connections per second. The three systems each satu- 
rated at different points, and thus we applied a different 
level of load to each system in our tests; this accounts 
for the differences in absolute performance that show up 
in Figures 2 and 3, below. We chose this load profile 
instead of applying a consistent load to all three 
machines in order to isolate the worst-case availability 
impact on each system. This profile also ensures that we 
were making fair comparisons between the systems, as 
some availability behavior (such as RAID reconstruc- 
tion speed) can be affected by the amount of free system 
resources. Where pertinent, we also discuss results from 
experiments in which the applied load was reduced to 
below the saturation point on each system. 

Finally, note that we observed heavy disk activity 
during the benchmark runs on all three systems, indicat- 
ing that server-side caching effects were not significant. 


4 Results 

In this section, we present the results of applying our 
availability benchmarking methodology to the software 
RAID implementations provided by Linux, Solaris, and 
Windows 2000. We first look at the single-fault avail- 
ability microbenchmarks, then move on to study more 
complex multi-fault availability macrobenchmarks. 


4.1 Single-fault microbenchmarks 
Recall that single-fault microbenchmarks involve inject- 
ing a single fault into a running system and observing 
the resulting behavior of that system without any human 
intervention. To perform these microbenchmarks for the 
software RAID systems, we first configured the RAID 
volume to its nominal state: all disks working, and all 
spares available. We then started the SPECWeb99 work- 
load generator and allowed it to reach steady state. We 
next injected a single fault, and allowed the system to 
continue running (collecting performance data) until the 
system recovered (performance returned to its steady- 
state level), stabilized at a different performance level 
than its steady-state level, or failed. We define failure as 
not providing service for at least 10 iterations (20 min- 
utes) with no apparent signs of ever returning to service. 
In all cases, the faults that we injected were chosen 
to affect active disk blocks, guaranteeing that the system 
would be aware of them. By doing so, we avoid inject- 
ing so-called /atent faults, faults that cannot cause fail- 
ures since they affect only unused data or control paths. 


We feel this is a reasonable policy for an availability 
microbenchmark, as the goal of such benchmarks is to 
characterize the system’s response to specific faults, and 
not to measure susceptibility to randomly-placed faults. 

We injected a total of 15 types of faults, listed in 
Table 1. Each fault-injection experiment was repeated at 
least twice, and in all cases, similar behavior was 
observed in each iteration. In our experiments, we found 
no evidence of silent corruption from any injected fault. 
All faults that could potentially result in corrupted data 
were either detected by the OS’s disk driver or RAID 
layer. What differentiates the systems is not their detec- 
tion abilities, but their behavior in response to the 
detected faults. 

Surprisingly, these response behaviors across the 
three systems and the 15 types of injected faults can be 
classified into only five distinct categories, also listed in 
Table 1. Representative availability graphs for each of 
these categories are plotted in Figure 2. We classify two 
of the behaviors (C-1 and C-2) as subcategories of the 
same major behavior category, as they represent the 
same response behavior (automatic reconstruction) but 
differ in their performance characteristics. Note that 
each graph in Figure 2 plots the change in two metrics 
with respect to time. The first metric, represented by a 
solid line, is the same performance metric discussed 
above: the number of hits per second delivered by the 
web server running on the system under test, averaged 
Over two-minute intervals. The second metric, repre- 
sented by a broken line, represents the minimum num- 
ber of disk failures the system is theoretically able to 
tolerate; it is effectively a measure of the system’s data 
redundancy. Note that the graphs also show 99% confi- 
dence intervals that were computed from the traces of 
the systems’ normal no-fault performance.” 

Of the four major categories of observed behavior, 
the first, A in Figure 2, represents the behavior pattern 
that occurs when an injected fault has no effect on the 
RAID system. This graph plots the behavior of the 
Solaris system in response to a transient, correctable 
read fault. Notice that the performance curve remains 
within the confidence intervals despite the injection of 
the fault; the redundancy measure remains unchanged as 
well. Effectively, the Solaris system ignores this fault, as 
it is essentially benign; the disk correctly satisfied the 
read request, but needed to use ECC bits or multiple 
reads to obtain the data. Both the Solaris and Windows 
2000 systems displayed behavior of this type. Solaris 
responded this way to all non-fatal faults that we 
injected, including transient uncorrectable faults (such 


2. Analysis showed that the no-fault performance data was 
normally distributed; thus, the 99% confidence intervals 
were computed as 2.576 sample standard deviations on 
either side of the sample mean. 
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Figure 2: Representative availability graphs displaying the five different patterns of behavior observed after injecting faults into 
the three software RAID systems. Each graph plots two metrics: on the left vertical axis, and represented by a solid line, is the 
number of hits per second sustained by the web server on the system under test, reported as a single average value over each two- 
minute interval. On the right vertical axis, and represented by a broken line, is the theoretical minimum number of disk failures the 
system should be able to tolerate without losing data. Fault injection points are represented by heavy arrows, and 99% confidence 
intervals for the normal (non-faulty) behavior of the systems are defined by the thin horizontal lines. Table 1 maps each type of 
injected fault into one of these five behaviors (A, B, C-1, C-2, D) for Linux, Solaris, and Windows 2000. 





as a transient, non-repeatable write failure). Windows 
2000 behaved similarly, although it was slightly less tol- 
erant of write errors (it did not exhibit this behavior pat- 
tern for transient uncorrectable write faults). In no cases 
did Linux exhibit pattern A—it never transparently tol- 
erated a non-fatal fault. 

The second category, B in Figure 2, is more compli- 
cated. In this case, the fault is severe enough that the 
RAID system stops using the affected disk, but is not so 
severe that the RAID system cannot tolerate it. The per- 
formance is slightly affected only during the interval in 
which the fault was injected, as the system detects and 
recovers from the fault. The redundancy curve indicates 
that the faulty disk is no longer used: in this case, the 
system does not automatically rebuild onto a spare disk, 
and thus the system cannot tolerate any more disk fail- 
ures. The particular data plotted in Figure 2(B) is the 
behavior of Windows 2000 in response to a simulated 
power failure on one disk of the array (equivalent to 
physically pulling an active drive from a hot-swap 
array). This pattern also characterizes Windows’s 
response to other severe faults, including sticky uncor- 
rectable read faults and all uncorrectable write faults. 

The magnitude of the performance drop during the 
fault-injection iteration depended on the type of fault; 
for uncorrectable writes, it was about 4% of the mean 
performance, and for power failures, it was about 13% 
of the mean. Note that the performance drop during the 
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Table 1: Classification of system behavior for each of the 
injected faults. The letters in the rightmost three columns cor- 
respond to the pattern of behavior observed after the specified 
fault is injected, as shown in Figure 2. 
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fault-injection iteration occurs because the server is near 
saturation. If we reduce the applied load by just over 
20%, the observed performance drops become statisti- 
cally insignificant. This indicates that Windows is able 
to trade spare resources for reduced availability impact 
in certain failure scenarios. 

Neither Solaris nor Linux exhibited pattern B, as 
they both support automatic recovery onto a spare disk: 
when the Solaris or Linux software RAID driver detects 
a fault severe enough to stop using a disk, it immediately 
begins reconstructing the data from the failed disk onto 
the available hot spare. This pattern is illustrated in the 
graphs labeled C-1 and C-2 in Figure 2. C-1 plots 
Linux’s response to a transient correctable read fault, 
and C-2 plots Solaris’s response to a sticky uncorrect- 
able write error. 

In the Solaris case, we see that the performance 
curve drops significantly below the lower bound of the 
confidence interval during the reconstruction period. In 
contrast, Linux’s performance during its entire recon- 
struction period is statistically indistinguishable from its 
unperturbed performance. However, Solaris completes 
reconstruction significantly faster than Linux. The sig- 
nificance of these behavioral differences will be dis- 
cussed further when we compare the reconstruction 
behavior of Solaris and Linux with Windows’s non- 
automatic reconstruction in Section 4.2. 

Note that during reconstruction, the redundancy 
curve is not well-defined; the system cannot tolerate a 
fault to any of the data disks, but it can tolerate a fault to 
the spare (the destination of the reconstruction). 

While Solaris exhibited its version of pattern C only 
for three of the 15 faults (two of which were unquestion- 
ably fatal faults), Linux exhibited pattern C-1 for every 
injected fault but those falling into pattern D even if the 
fault was transient and non-fatal (like a correctable 
read). 

Finally, the last category, D, represents what happens 
when the RAID system is unable to tolerate the injected 
fault. As can be seen, the performance drops to zero 
when the fault is injected; this is usually a result of the 
RAID driver or operating system hanging. The redun- 
dancy curve is not well-defined in this case, since the 
system is not operational. We observed this type of fault 
in Solaris, Linux, and Windows when we injected par- 
ticularly pathological disk hangs in the middle of SCSI 
command execution. 

Table 1 summarizes how the 15 types of injected 
faults map to the five categories of behavior for each of 
the operating systems. 


Analysis. Although limited to a single fault each, these 
microbenchmark results reveal very interesting facts 
about the availability guarantees of Linux, Solaris, and 


Windows 2000; none of these facts were stated in the 
documentation supplied with the three systems. Most 
illuminating are the conclusions that can be drawn about 
how the three systems treat transient faults. If we 
exclude the pathological disk hangs and power-failure 
faults, 8 of the remaining 10 injected fault types simu- 
late transient or recoverable errors that in isolation do 
not indicate immediate disk failure. Four of these 8 do 
not even require that the corresponding I/O’s be retried. 
The remaining two faults (sticky, uncorrectable reads 
and writes) are the only faults in the set of 10 that indi- 
cate that the disk is in an unrecoverable state. 

Yet for every fault in this set of 10 non-pathological 
faults, the Linux system exhibited behavior of type C, in 
which the faulty disk is immediately removed from ser- 
vice. In contrast, both Solaris and Windows kept the 
faulty disk in service on 7 of the 10 non-pathological 
faults (i.e., 7 of the 8 recoverable errors). Solaris dis- 
abled the faulty disk (pattern C-2) upon the two unre- 
coverable faults (sticky uncorrectable reads/writes) as 
well as on a transient illegal command fault. This behav- 
ior is arguably slightly more robust than that of Win- 
dows, which disabled the faulty disk (pattern B) upon 
the two unrecoverable errors and a transient uncorrect- 
able write, since an illegal command error typically 
implies a coding error in the driver or a serious disk 
firmware error, rather than a potentially transient mag- 
netics glitch. 

From these observations, we can conclude that 
Linux’s software RAID implementation takes a totally 
opposite approach to the management of transient faults 
than do the RAID implementations in Solaris and Win- 
dows. The Linux implementation is paranoid—it would 
rather shut down a disk in a controlled manner at the 
first error, rather than wait to see if the error is transient. 
In contrast, Solaris and Windows are more forgiving— 
they ignore most transient faults with the expectation 
that they will not recur. Thus these systems are substan- 
tially more robust to transients than the Linux system. 
Note that both Windows and Solaris do log the transient 
errors to varying extents, ensuring that the errors are 
reported even if not acted upon. Windows is more 
explicit with its reporting, for example visually flagging 
a disk as “‘at risk” in the RAID management GUI upon a 
correctable write error, whereas Solaris relies on the sys- 
tem log for its error recording. 

We cannot draw conclusions about a RAID system’s 
overall robustness based solely on its transient-error- 
handling policy, however. There is another factor that 
interacts with a system’s error handling, and that is its 
policy for reconstruction. The microbenchmarks dem- 
onstrate that both Linux and Solaris initiate automatic 
reconstruction of the RAID volume onto a hot spare 
when an active disk is taken out of service due to a fail- 
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ure. Although Windows supports RAID reconstruction, 
the reconstruction must be initiated manually, as dis- 
cussed further in Section 4.2, below. Thus without 
human intervention, a Windows system will not rebuild 
redundancy after a first failure, and will remain suscepti- 
ble to a second failure indefinitely. 

The policy choice of automatically or manually-ini- 
tiated reconstruction interacts strongly with the transient 
error-handling policy in affecting system robustness. A 
paranoid RAID implementation without hot spares is 
very fragile, as it takes only two transient errors to cor- 
rupt the RAID volume; likewise, an indifferent RAID 
implementation has less of a need for hot spares as it 
will only stop using a disk upon a serious fault. Thus in 
our case, the non-robustness of the Linux implementa- 
tion’s paranoid approach to transients is mitigated some- 
what by its automatic reconstruction, and similarly 
Windows’s lack of automatic reconstruction is partially 
mitigated by its robustness to transients. Solaris seems 
to combine the best of both: robustness to transients plus 
automatic reconstruction upon a fatal error. 

Returning to the three systems’ transient error poli- 
cies, if we consider these policies in the context of real 
failure data, such as that gathered by the Tertiary Disk 
project, it is clear that none of the observed policies is 
particularly good, regardless of reconstruction behavior. 
Talagala reports that transient SCSI errors are frequent 
in a large system such as the 368-disk Tertiary Disk 
farm, yet rarely do they indicate that a disk has truly 
failed [23]. Tertiary Disk logs covering 368 disks for 11 
months indicate that 13 disks reported transient hard- 
ware errors, yet only two actually required replacement. 
Those two did not “fail-fast’” with head crashes, either: 
both were replaced due to an excessively large number 
of transient errors. Additionally, due to the effect of 
shared SCSI busses and at-times flaky SCSI cabling, at 
some point over that period every disk in the system was 
involved in some sort of SCSI error (such as a parity 
error or timeout) [24]. Even if we ignore these SCSI 
errors and focus only on the transient hardware errors, 
Linux’s policy would have incorrectly wasted 11 real 
disks (3% of the array) and potentially 11 spares 
(another 3% of the array) due to its over-zealous reac- 
tion to transient errors. Even worse, if the array did not 
have enough spares to keep up with the disk turnover, 
data could have been lost despite the fact that no disk 
truly failed. Equally poor would have been the response 
of Solaris or Windows 2000, as these systems most 
likely would have ignored the stream of intermittent 
transient errors from the two truly defective disks, 
requiring administrator intervention to take them offline. 

A better RAID implementation would have a more 
balanced policy for dealing with transient errors. For 
example, it might be less paranoid initially, tolerating 
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transient faults until they reached a certain frequency or 
absolute count, at which point the system would declare 
a disk dead and stop using it (note that our macrobench- 
mark experiments showed that neither Windows nor 
Solaris did this). This kind of policy balances the need 
for long-term availability (which favors a more relaxed 
policy) with the fact that disks tend to fail with a stream 
of transient errors rather than failing fast. 

Although none of the RAID implementations we 
examined is ideal, we can conclude from the 
microbenchmarks that either Solaris’s or Windows 
2000’s RAID is more suitable for applications requiring 
high long-term data availability, as both are less likely to 
fall prey to multiple transient errors (especially in sys- 
tems that are not closely monitored or conscientiously 
administered). However, for applications where spare 
disks are plentiful and short-term availability is most 
important (i.e., when the performance impact of many 
transient errors cannot be tolerated, when the system is 
closely monitored, and when repairs are made quickly), 
the Linux implementation may be a better choice. 

Our results and analysis also argue strongly for the 
importance of exposing the policy decisions that affect 
availability in systems like these software RAID imple- 
mentations. Ideally, the policies would be made config- 
urable, for example by allowing the administrator to 
select a point on the spectrum between Linux’s paranoid 
response to transients and Solaris’s tolerance of them. 
Doing so would make the policies explicit, and may 
even simplify maintenance of the system by increasing 
its predictability, thereby eliminating the need for the 
administrator to guess at how the system will behave 
under various conditions. 

At the very least, availability policies such as those 
governing the system’s response to transient errors 
should be documented so that administrators and buyers 
can evaluate the potential robustness of their systems in 
their particular environment. Until such documentation 
is commonplace, availability benchmarks such as those 
described here may well remain the only way to identify 
and evaluate these important but well-concealed poli- 
cies. 


4.2 Multiple-fault macrobenchmarks 

After measuring the effects of single failures on the 
availability of the Linux, Solaris, and Windows software 
RAID implementations, we next constructed two “fault 
workloads” designed to mimic real-world scenarios and 
applied them to the three systems. 


Scenario 1: Reconstruction. The first scenario 
includes five events, and models a situation in which a 
nominally-configured RAID-5 volume with one spare 
(1) experiences a failure on one of its active disks, (2) is 
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Figure 3: Availability graphs for an availability macrobenchmark with a multiple-fault workload. On the vertical axis, and repre- 
sented by a solid line, is the number of hits per second sustained by the web server on the system under test. The change in this 
metric is plotted versus time on the horizontal axis. The thin horizontal lines represent the 99% confidence interval defining the 
system’s normal (no-fault) behavior. The two injected faults are indicated by heavy arrows. The numbers in parentheses on each 
graph indicate the corresponding part of the fault scenario, as described in Section 4.2. The absolute performance differences 
between the three systems are due to different applied loads, as described in Section 3.3. 





reconstructed (automatically or manually) using the 
spare, and (3) later experiences a failure on the then- 
active spare. The scenario is finished by (4) the adminis- 
trator replacing the two failed disks and (5) reconstruct- 
ing the volume’s redundant data onto one of the new 
disks. The behaviors of Linux, Windows 2000, and 
Solaris on this macrobenchmark are plotted in Figure 3. 
Note that for Windows, we inserted a 6-minute delay to 
simulate sysadmin response time between detecting the 
first failure and manually starting the reconstruction. 
The process of “replacing” the broken (simulated) disks 
was performed manually, and took approximately 90 
seconds in each case. 

One obvious difference between the behaviors of the 
three systems on this benchmark is that Linux and 
Solaris automatically reconstruct whereas Windows 
requires human intervention. Most interesting is the dif- 
ference in reconstruction time between the three sys- 
tems, and in the performance impact of reconstruction in 
each case. Linux is the slowest to reconstruct, taking 
well over an hour each time. However, there is no signif- 
icant effect on application performance during recon- 
struction; other than during the time that the disks were 
being replaced, the performance curve does not fall out- 
side of the confidence interval for normal behavior 
while reconstruction is taking place. 

Solaris defines the opposite extreme. Its reconstruc- 
tion is over 7 times faster than Linux’s, lasting just over 
10 minutes. But this speedy reconstruction comes at a 
performance cost: the web server performance on 
Solaris is below the lower bound of its normal behavior 
for the entire reconstruction interval, with a maximum 
deviation of 34% from its mean no-fault performance. 

Windows’s behavior is similar to Solaris although 
not as extreme. Its reconstruction lasts approximately 23 


minutes, over twice as slow as Solaris but still more than 
three times faster than Linux. Windows too shows a per- 
formance drop during reconstruction, but it is less sig- 
nificant than Solaris’s: the worst-case performance 
observed was only about 18% below the no-fault mean. 

From these observations we can conclude that 
Solaris and Windows are dedicating more disk band- 
width to reconstruction than is Linux. This again reveals 
a design tradeoff in the three systems that would be dif- 
ficult to detect without benchmarks such as these: Linux 
chooses to emphasize preserving application perfor- 
mance over speedy reconstruction, even though it sacri- 
fices short-term availability. In contrast, Solaris puts a 
high priority on restoring redundancy despite the perfor- 
mance impact. Windows makes the same tradeoff 
toward prioritizing reconstruction, but does so less 
aggressively than Solaris. 

Another interesting characteristic of reconstruction 
is how this behavior changes as the load on the system is 
reduced. While space constraints prevent us from pro- 
viding a full analysis in this paper, we did find that at 
lower loads (such that the systems were unsaturated), 
Linux and Solaris each exhibited the same reconstruc- 
tion behavior as in the saturated case in terms of recon- 
struction time and performance impact. In contrast, 
Windows was able to decrease both its reconstruction 
time and the impact of reconstruction on application 
performance. Our hypothesis is that these behaviors are 
a function of the scheduling discipline in each of the 
OSs as well as the priority each system assigns to the 
reconstruction task. The implication of these behaviors 
is again significant for availability: Windows seems to 
be the only system of the three that is able to use the 
excess resources resulting from lower imposed load to 
mitigate the availability impact of reconstruction. In 
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practice, this means that Windows is the only system of 
the three that can take advantage of hardware with a 
higher saturation point to improve its availability char- 
acteristics as well as its performance potential. 

The differences in _ reconstruction philosophy 
revealed by this benchmark once again argue for the 
importance of exposing policies that affect availability. 
The three RAID systems examined here offer very dif- 
ferent robustness guarantees because of their undocu- 
mented reconstruction policies. We saw this above in 
how Windows compared to the other systems under 
reduced load. Another example is that Linux, with its 
slow, low-priority reconstruction, has a much larger 
window of vulnerability to double failures, a weakness 
exacerbated by its susceptibility to transient errors. This 
policy is unsuitable if data integrity is most important, 
and in that case a policy like Solaris’s is a better choice. 
On the other hand, if delivering consistent application 
performance is more important than preserving the data 
at all costs, then Linux’s policy is reasonable and 
Solaris’s unacceptable. An ideal system would offer the 
administrator a spectrum of choices between these two 
extreme policies, but we feel that every system should at 
least document its chosen policy. Benchmarks such as 
these offer a convenient tool for doing so. 


Scenario 2: Double failure. The second scenario mim- 
ics a catastrophic failure in RAID systems reported 
anecdotally by multiple sources. The scenario begins 
when a nominally-configured RAID volume (1) experi- 
ences a disk failure that causes the faulty disk to be 
removed from service and (2) begins reconstruction 
(automatically or manually). At that point, (3) the well- 
meaning system administrator attempts to replace the 
failed disk, but accidentally pulls out the wrong disk— 
one of the remaining live disks rather than the dead one; 
(4) he or she then tries to restore the system to a working 
state. Removing the live disk should result in a cata- 
strophic failure of the RAID volume, although it did not 
do so in all cases, as we discuss below. The graphs up to 
this point are relatively uninteresting, confirming the 
expected behavior, and are not reproduced here. 

What is interesting is the behavior of the systems 
after the catastrophic failure, and the difficulty of restor- 
ing service on the system. We describe this behavior 
only qualitatively, since in order to quantify it, we would 
have to find some way of measuring the maintainability 
of the system, perhaps by modeling the length and com- 
plexity of the repair task, which is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 

In this scenario, the last, “catastrophic” failure is 
actually reversible. According to the RAID availability 
semantics, the RAID volume should stop serving 
requests upon a double failure. If the RAID implementa- 
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tion queues writes to the removed disk while it is 
unavailable, the administrator could put the disk back in, 
and theoretically, the system should be able to recover. 
We tested this hypothesis on the three systems in order 
to see how close each of them came to this theoretical 
possibility. 

Windows 2000 actually came remarkably close, 
although it does not queue writes to disconnected disks. 
After reactivating the accidentally-removed disk (which 
required a few GUI operations), Windows allowed the 
RAID volume to be accessed despite its possibly corrupt 
state, and the web server resumed serving requests to the 
SPECWeb99 clients. Running CHKDSK as recom- 
mended revealed no file system corruption (probably 
due to the journaling nature of NTFS). Since the web 
workload was essentially read-only except for the log 
writes, the only data lost was logging information. 

In contrast, we found it impossible to resurrect the 
Linux RAID volume. The tool used to reintegrate a disk 
into the volume seemed to only be capable of adding 
new disks to the volume as spares, which are then auto- 
matically used as the target of a reconstruction. There 
was no obvious way to use the existing tools to convince 
Linux that the replaced disk contained real data. There- 
fore, the only way to resurrect the volume was to recre- 
ate and reformat it, then restore data from backup. 

Solaris demonstrated radically different behavior 
than the other two systems. Unlike the other systems, it 
did not disable the RAID volume after the double fail- 
ure: it kept the array active with the two still-functioning 
disks and the partially-reconstructed spare. This behav- 
ior violates the availability semantics of RAID-5, since 
at this point a large portion of the data is missing (any 
data that had not yet been reconstructed on the spare is 
permanently lost). By keeping the RAID array active 
and using the nonsensical data on the partially-recon- 
structed spare, Solaris allows applications to read gar- 
bage data. In our case, this was manifested by the web 
server returning garbage to the SPEC Web client and via 
numerous UFS file system corruptions as reported by 
fsck. Furthermore, when we plugged the accidentally- 
removed disk back in, Solaris was happy to automati- 
cally switch back to using it to service I/Os, deactivating 
the partially-reconstructed spare. However, because 
Solaris had continued to use the array while the second 
disk was removed, the data on that disk was signifi- 
cantly out-of-date and the file system was corrupted as a 
result of reinserting it. 

We believe that Solaris’s behavior is absolutely 
incorrect for a RAID system. A RAID system should 
not fabricate data to maintain availability unless explic- 
itly requested to do so, i.e., by manually forcing the 
reactivation of a reinserted disk, as with Windows. Fur- 
thermore, we were not able to find any mention of this 
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behavior in any of the Solaris documentation, which 
again argues for the importance of benchmarks like 
these to expose the undocumented availability policies 
in systems like these software RAIDs. 

Thus in this scenario, Solaris clearly loses due to its 
willingness to transparently serve up garbage data. But 
Windows 2000 wins on maintainability, as its robust file 
system and flexible RAID implementation allows the 
opportunity for at least some use of the RAID volume to 
continue servicing user requests while the system is 
being restored from backup (but only at the explicit 
request of the administrator, unlike Solaris). Although 
this may not always be the best thing to do, Windows 
provides the ability should it be desired. 

In this second macrobenchmark, we have the begin- 
nings of a framework for a combined availability and 
maintainability benchmark—the fault injection work- 
load for this scenario brings the system to a state in 
which maintenance is required; to complete the bench- 
mark, we would use a quantitative maintenance model 
to simulate repair of the system, then use that data to 
complete the availability graph for this scenario. We are 
currently pursuing this as future work. 


5 Related Work 

The notion of benchmarks to measure system availabil- 
ity or “robustness,” although perhaps not familiar to the 
systems community, has not been neglected by the fault- 
tolerance community. Siewiorek describes ‘robustness 
benchmarks” based on fault injection performed prima- 
rily by using an application to feed corrupt input to the 
system [21]. Tsai, working on Tandem machines, pro- 
poses another set of reliability benchmarks based on 
software-implemented fault injection and a synthetic 
workload generator. His metrics include an average 
measure of performance degradation due to faults, a 
primitive version of our time-dependent quality of ser- 
vice metrics [25]. Koopman describes benchmarks to 
test OS robustness by feeding corrupt data to system 
calls [17]. The major difference between these bench- 
marks and the ones we propose is in their goals and the 
knowledge they assume. Tsai’s and Siewiorek’s bench- 
marks are primarily designed to test particular known 
fault-tolerance mechanisms deployed in fault-tolerant 
hardware and software systems; to this end, their bench- 
marks target and evaluate specific components, layers, 
or mechanisms in the system under test, and thus 
assume knowledge about the error-detection mecha- 
nisms and general structure of that system. In contrast, 
our benchmarks take a more black-box approach, 
assuming little about the system under test (not even 
that it is fault tolerant), and applying faults designed to 
match real-world failure patterns. Koopman’s bench- 
marks do this as well, but are limited to faults generated 


by passing corrupt data to system calls; we try to mimic 
more general faults, including hardware failures. 

An additional key difference is that our benchmarks 
measure the system’s availability behavior in terms of 
application-specific metrics that reflect quality of ser- 
vice visible from the client’s point of view. Finally, our 
multi-fault workloads go beyond the isolated faults 
examined by Siewiorek, Tsai, and Koopman by relating 
the behavior of a system to realistic scenarios that affect 
large-scale server systems and by providing a founda- 
tion for the expansion of the benchmarks to incorporate 
the measurement of maintainability. 

The techniques of fault injection that we use are also 
not uncommon in the fault-tolerance community, where 
fault injection is commonly used in a case-specific man- 
ner to verify fault tolerant systems, to generate models 
of fault tolerance behavior, and to study fault propaga- 
tion [1][5][6][8][16][18]. However, most of this work 
uses either very low-level hardware fault injection that 
requires expensive and dangerous equipment (such as 
heavy-ion bombarders) [5], or software-implemented 
fault injection. The former is not tractable for general 
use because of the cost and complexity, and the latter is 
not particularly portable, as it generally requires modifi- 
cations to the OS or driver layer. In contrast, our 
approach of hardware fault injection at standard inter- 
faces (such as the SCSI-level fault injection used for the 
RAID study) is both portable and relatively simple; for 
example, we could have easily used the same fault- 
injection setup (consisting of off-the-shelf PC hardware 
and software) to measure the availability of software 
RAID on a SPARC/Solaris machine. 

Finally, there have been several studies of RAID 
reliability and availability [14][15], but these have 
focused on simulation studies of hardware RAID, and 
none have examined RAID in the context of a general 
availability benchmark. 


6 Future Directions 

We are currently pursuing several extensions of the 
work in this paper. First, we are planning to expand our 
experience with the availability benchmarks by applying 
them to more complex systems, such as database man- 
agement systems. We are also working on a general 
framework for maintainability benchmarks, and in par- 
ticular are looking into ways to model the behavior of a 
human administrator. We are also expanding the fault- 
injection capabilities of our testbed to include the capa- 
bility of inserting memory faults and OS driver faults. 
Finally, under the umbrella of the ISTORE project, we 
are building the ISTORE-1 prototype, an 80-node clus- 
ter system that incorporates custom fault-injection and 
diagnostic hardware that should enable the extension of 
this work to distributed systems and applications. 
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7 Conclusion 

In this paper we have laid out the framework for new 
kinds of benchmarks in an area left relatively unex- 
plored by computer science researchers: availability. We 
demonstrated the efficacy of our general availability 
benchmarking methodology by specializing it to the 
study of software RAID systems, and by then using it to 
unearth insights into the behavior of the Linux, Solaris, 
and Windows 2000 software RAID implementations. In 
particular, we were able to uncover each system’s 
(undocumented) policy for mapping transient faults into 
failure conditions, and to quantify the impact of these 
policies and of the systems’s failure recovery policies on 
the quality of service and availability delivered by I/O- 
intensive applications running on those systems. 

While we believe that the power of our approach is 
clearly illustrated in these insights, this paper is only a 
first tentative step down what surely must be a long road 
to the important goal of comprehensive, portable, and 
meaningful benchmarks for availability, maintainability, 
and evolutionary growth. We feel that reaching that goal 
is crucially important for the field, and we look forward 
to companionship on this journey. 
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Abstract 


We examine a policy for managing modem pools that 
disconnects users only if not enough modems are avail- 
able for other users to connect. Managing the modem 
pool then becomes a replacement problem, similar to 
buffer cache management (e.g., in virtual memory sys- 
tems). When a new connection request is received, the 
system needs to find a user to “replace’’. In this paper we 
examine such demand-disconnect schemes using exten- 
sive activity data from actual ISPs. We discuss various 
replacement policies and propose CIRG: a novel replace- 
ment algorithm that is well suited for modem pools. In 
general, the choice of algorithm is significant. A naive 
algorithm (e.g., one that randomly replaces any user who 
has been inactive for a while) incurs many tens of percent 
more “faults” (i.e., disconnections of users who are likely 
to want to be active again soon) than the LRU algorithm, 
which, in turn, incurs 10% more faults than CIRG. For 
good replacement algorithms, the impact can be signifi- 
cant in terms of resource requirements. We show that the 
same standards of service as a system that does not dis- 
connect idle users can be achieved with up to 13% fewer 
modems. 


1 Introduction 


A pool of modems is a time-shared resource: there 
are typically many more potential users than can simul- 
taneously connect. The most common instance of mo- 
dem pools is in telephone-modem-based Internet Service 
Providers (ISPs), where modems accept user connections 
over the telephone network. When all modems are oc- 
cupied, no more connections are allowed and the users 
attempting to connect receive a busy signal. Although 
ISPs strive to avoid busy signals, this is not always fea- 
sible. The most common line of defense is to keep a 
fixed ratio of subscribers to modems, with a value of 
10:1 sometimes considered safe for avoiding busy sig- 
nals. This policy, however, is hard to maintain consis- 
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tently (e.g., as usage patterns change in response to mar- 
keting actions) and cannot always protect fully against 
busy signals. As an added measure, some ISPs try to 
discourage subscribers from constant modem use by set- 
ting usage limits and applying surcharges for exceeding 
them. An additional widespread practice is to proactively 
disconnect users who have been idle for some fixed time 
interval or users who have been connected continuously 
for some period of time. Recently, Douglis and Killian 
[DK99] improved over fixed idle timeout policies with 
adaptive proactive disconnections of users. Their tech- 
nique varies the idle time threshold for disconnecting a 
user, based on the user's past activity patterns. 


Although all of the above techniques are valuable for 
certain scenarios, they do not acknowledge that, in the 
most common case, the cost of allowing a user to stay 
connected is a function of the current load. ISPs typ- 
ically suffer a cost for prolonged usage only when the 
modem pool utilization has reached capacity.” In other 
words, it is commonly of no cost to ISPs to allow users 
to stay connected when modems are available. The cost 
of telephone lines is usually fixed for ISPs, regardless 
of usage. Also, the cost of local phone calls in the US 
is commonly fixed (or zero) for users, regardless of call 
duration. To the best of our knowledge, the only pol- 
icy in use that somewhat relates usage limits and cur- 
rent load is the variable timeout policy: some ISPs have 
shorter timeouts for pre-defined “peak hours” (e.g., 6pm 
to midnight). Nevertheless, more sophisticated schemes 
are easy to implement and, as we argue, inconvenience 
users much less. 


In this paper, we examine the case of treating amodem 


'In one well-publicized case, a change in America Online usage 
pricing caused many users to stay connected longer, allegedly result- 
ing in a barrage of busy signals that prompted a lawsuit by dissatisfied 
customers [Ano97]. 

This is not to say that ISPs have no incentive for limiting usage 
even when capacity is not reached. For instance, ISPs could limit usage 
expecting that the market will support higher prices for increased usage. 
This is orthogonal to the concerns of this paper. 
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pool as a replacement buffer. That is, users are not dis- 
connected until all modems are occupied. When a new 
user attempts to connect with all existing modems occu- 
pied, there are two possible outcomes: either there are 
no “idle” users currently and the new user will be de- 
nied service (busy signal) or one of the idle users will 
be replaced (i.e., disconnected in favor of the new user). 
Strictly speaking, this approach is not easy to implement 
exactly, because busy signals are generated by the tele- 
phone network, not the ISP. Nevertheless, as we will ex- 
plain, the policy can be easily approximated closely in an 
actual modem pool. 


The interesting question in replacement scenarios is 
how to choose the user to replace. We examine three dif- 
ferent replacement algorithms: LRU, CIRG, and RAN- 
DOM. The LRU algorithm replaces the user who has 
been inactive the longest. The CIRG algorithm (for Con- 
ditional Inter-Reference Gap) is novel and is inspired 
by Phalke's work on inter-reference gaps for access pre- 
diction in virtual memory systems [Pha95]. In intuitive 
terms, CIRG attempts to recognize access patterns for 
individual users and should be a good fit for the modem 
pool domain. Finally, the RANDOM algorithm selects 
any idle user for replacement. In Section 3 we discuss 
in detail the replacement problem for modem pools. The 
problem is related but different from replacement in other 
settings (e.g., virtual memory systems). The differences 
in the problem and in the expected access patterns (e.g., 
no spatial locality) guide the design of replacement algo- 
rithms and we explain what the characteristics of a good 
replacement algorithm should be. 


For our experiments we used three extensive traces of 
user activity, which cover several distinct circumstances. 
The results of our simulations show that our approach is 
much less inconvenient to users than proactive discon- 
nections after a fixed period of inactivity. Similar to the 
Douglis and Killian work [DK99], our metric for “in- 
convenience” counts “faults”, that is, disconnections of 
users who are likely to want to be active again soon. In 
these terms, disconnecting users only when the modem 
pool is full results in an order of magnitude fewer faults 
than a fixed idle timeout policy. More interestingly, how- 
ever, we show that the choice of replacement algorithm 
is important. RANDOM has a much higher cost (by over 
20% and up to 1000%) than LRU. LRU, in turn, per- 
forms worse than CIRG, often by 10% or more. (Both 
LRU and CIRG turn out to be very good predictors of 
future idle times.) This shows that the naive approach of 
disconnecting any idle user when the load is high is far 
from ideal. 


It is an interesting challenge to further quantify the 
benefits of our approach (or of any other approach to dis- 
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connecting idle users). The difficulty is that disconnect- 
ing users may encourage them to set up their connection 
so that it appears to be permanently active. For this rea- 
son, although we present results for a wide range of val- 
ues, we concentrate on a range that guarantees a quality 
of service similar to that of the trace collection environ- 
ment. (The natural assumption is that when users are not 
annoyed, they will not change their behavior.) We show 
that, for CIRG, good quality of service can be maintained 
with up to 13% fewer modems than a no-disconnections 
policy. This result shows that when there are not enough 
modems (e.g., due to a surge in subscriber numbers) the 
impact can be softened significantly using our technique. 


Our experiments are interesting, however, regardless 
of the actual economics and current practices in the ISP 
business. What we are really demonstrating is the kind of 
activity patterns that the combination of human users and 
modern Internet tools (e.g., browsers, email clients, etc.) 
is expected to exhibit. In particular, we analyze which 
techniques work well for predicting future idle times. 
These results may be applicable to more contexts than 
telephone-modem-based ISPs—practically in every case 
a time-shared resource is accessed interactively by Inter- 
net users and we want to predict future inactivity times. 


2 Studied Workloads 


We describe early on the workloads we studied, so that 
we can use concrete examples in the subsequent discus- 
sion. 


The first of our traces is the one collected by Douglis 
and Killian and used in their study [DK99]. This trace 
consists of the activity over a week in May 1998, polled 
every 30 seconds, of 100 users of a modem pool main- 
tained by AT&T Labs. The modems in the pool served 
as the uplink of an asymmetric connection (the down- 
link was a cable connection). The setup where this trace 
was collected is interesting because it uses static IP ad- 
dresses. This makes disconnects less undesirable: all 
TCP connections can stay open until the next modem 
connection. Thus, the cost of disconnecting a user is 
primarily in terms of the delay of reconnection. As a 
consequence, the modem pool itself has an aggressive 15 
minute idle timeout (which would probably be too short 
for general ISPs). A few users have no inactivity timeout 
(after their request) and can stay connected indefinitely. 
An interesting characteristic of this setup is that all users 
have a dedicated phone line. A direct consequence is that 
users cannot be denied service but also that they have 
less of an incentive to disconnect explicitly. In fact, the 
trace we studied contains no disconnection information. 
Douglis and Killian report that 15 users appeared active 
at all times. (Actually this number depends on what is 
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defined as “at all times”: for a higher inactivity tolerance, 
19 users appear active at all times.) 


Our other two traces are from Telesys—the Internet 
Service Provider for the University of Texas community. 
In September 1998, Telesys was the largest ISP in the 
Austin, Texas metropolitan area (we are not aware of 
more recent data) with over 3,000 modems, serving over 
34,000 subscribers [Aca98]. (The total number of sub- 
scribers seems to be artificially high: unusually many 
subscribers did not use their accounts at all during the 
two periods of our study. The inflation in the number 
of subscribers is probably due to the low cost of Telesys 
for its restricted user base—many Telesys users can af- 
ford to subscribe even though they rarely use the service.) 
Our Telesys traces contain explicit disconnect informa- 
tion, and users are allowed to stay connected indefinitely. 
(Telesys does not disconnect idle users despite a stated 
policy of a 2-hour idle timeout.) Telesys has not had 
busy signals due to limited capacity in the past few years 
[Aca98], hence no users were denied service during our 
trace collection. 


We collected the two traces of Telesys activity by re- 
peatedly polling the modem servers in two-minute inter- 
vals. The traces are from periods of significantly dif- 
ferent activity. The first was collected in a period of 
low activity (June 26 to July 6, 1999, which includes 
the 4th of July holiday) with 18,086 distinct users ac- 
cessing the system in this time period. The maximum 
number of simultaneously connected users was 2,151, 
and 5 users were connected at all times. In all, there 
were over 315,000 connections (i.e., instances of users 
connecting and disconnecting). The second trace was 
collected in a high activity period (November 1 to 8, 
1999). 21,221 distinct users accessed the system in that 
time with a maximum of 3,024 users connected simul- 
taneously. There were over 347,000 connections in total 
and 11 users stayed connected throughout the week-long 
tracing period. The number of connected users as a func- 
tion of time for the Telesys traces is plotted in Figure 1. 


An interesting issue concerns users who stay perma- 
nently connected (termed “workaholics” in the Douglis 
and Killian study, with the term originating in Barbara 
and Imielifiski [BI94]). If “workaholics” are connected 
regardless of disconnections (e.g., due to periodic tasks 
using the network) they should be included in the study. 
If they are active only because they try to “beat” the 
disconnection policy of the tracing environment, they 
should be excluded. This issue is significant only for our 
first trace (from AT&T Labs) because of the idle time- 


3No similar data can be plotted for the AT&T Labs trace since no 
disconnection information is available. The set of connected users for 
that trace depends on the disconnection policy used. 
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Figure 1: Number of connected users as a function of 


time. The first plot shows three “low usage” days be- 
cause of the 4th of July holiday. 


out that was in place when the trace was collected, and 
because of the large percentage of “workaholics’’. In the 
Douglis and Killian study, “workaholics” were excluded 
from the experiments. The reason was that after inter- 
views with individual users, Douglis and Killian con- 
cluded that their constant activity was due to programs 
used as a response to the 15-minute idle timeout. (That 
is, these users ran periodic tasks to simulate activity and 
avoid automatic disconnections.) Similarly, we excluded 
“workaholics” from our first trace. Nevertheless, we 
have also performed all experiments with the full trace 
and concluded that the inclusion of “workaholics” does 
not fundamentally affect our results or our conclusions 
(absolute counts may change but relative differences are 
practically the same). 


3 Replacement Algorithms for Modem 
Pools 


The replacement problem in buffer management is a 
general and well-studied problem. In this section we 
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identify the special characteristics of the replacement 
problem in modem pools and appropriate replacement 
algorithms for the modem pool domain. 


3.1 User Activity Patterns 


The primary difference of the modem pool setting rel- 
ative to a general replacement setting is the possibility 
of denial of service (that is, busy signals). Whereas re- 
placement in general buffer management is based on al- 
ways Satisfying the incoming request, in modem pools it 
is better to sometimes deny requests. The reason is both 
subjective (because active users will get very annoyed at 
losing a resource that they claimed first) but also often 
objective: with dynamic IP address assignment, discon- 
nections are costly as all existing TCP connections will 
be terminated. Overall, there is no compelling reason to 
always satisfy a request for connection in modem pools, 
unlike, for instance, buffer management in memory hier- 
archies. Hence, the modified replacement problem that 
we study, includes a “minimum inactivity threshold” pa- 
rameter. A user can be replaced only if she has been idle 
for at least this much time. If no user can be replaced, 
incoming connection requests are denied. 


The purpose of a replacement algorithm is to recog- 
nize regularities in the reference patterns and predict cor- 
rectly which entities can be replaced with minimum cost. 
Thus, the unique characteristics of the modem pool do- 
main influence the choice of a replacement algorithm. A 
characteristic of this domain is that there is no concept of 
spatial locality, or, in general, any way to associate the 
activity of two different users. “Spatial locality” refers to 
the observation that once an entity becomes active, other 
entities that are close to it in a well-defined space are 
likely to also become active soon. For instance, in vir- 
tual memory systems once a page is referenced, pages 
next to it, either in the address space, or in the recency 
space,* are also likely to be referenced soon. No such in- 
ference can be drawn in the case of modem pools. Indi- 
vidual users are quite likely to have no interactions with 
one another and there is rarely reason for their inactiv- 
ity patterns to be correlated. The lack of spatial locality 
means that replacement algorithms that may be success- 
ful in other domains are unsuitable for modem pools. For 
example, recently proposed algorithms for virtual mem- 
ory replacement, like SEQ [GC97] (which detects regu- 
larities in the address space) or EELRU [SKW99] (which 
detects regularities in the recency space) are not appro- 
priate for modem pool replacement. 


The question then becomes, what kind of regularities 
are there in modem activity? Clearly, activity patterns are 


+The recency space is the total ordering of pages according to how 
recently they were last referenced. 


mainly dictated by human users but also Internet tools 
(e.g., email clients, browsers, etc.). It is interesting to 
examine whether strong regularities exist. For this, we 
consider the distributions of idle times before a user be- 
comes active for the three traces of our study, shown in 
Figure 2. 


There are a few observations we can make. First, 
as expected, there is strong temporal locality exhibited 
by all traces: the number of times a connection is re- 
activated generally decreases very rapidly as a function 
of the idle time. A second observation is that there is 
evidence of programmatic (i.e., periodic) behavior in all 
traces. In the AT&T Labs trace, strong spikes of activ- 
ity appear at 5 and 10 minutes of idle time. Addition- 
ally, strong activity is observed after 14 minutes of idle 
time, which is immediately before the inactivity timeout 
of 15 minutes for this service. Further activity, however, 
is evident for idle times (16 minutes) slightly /onger than 
the disconnection timeout. This suggests that some users 
may have set their systems to reconnect immediately af- 
ter a non-user-initiated disconnection. This is one of the 
features that may interact with our simulations and are 
discussed further in Section 4.1. The Telesys traces also 
exhibit periodic activity, for instance, every 10, 20, and 
30 minutes. Activity after exactly 5 or 15 minutes of idle 
time could also be strong for the Telesys traces, but due 
to the trace granularity (2 minutes) it cannot be distin- 
guished very well. 


We see, therefore, that the AT&T Labs and Telesys 
workloads show evidence of both human and program- 
matic activity. Recall that “workaholics” (i.e., users who 
tend to be permanently connected) were excluded from 
the AT&T trace. Hence, it is reasonable to believe that 
the periodic activity observed is not just a response to the 
inactivity timeout of the system. Such periodic activity 
is significant (for instance, periodic stock price updates 
are often more important to home traders than any inter- 
active traffic). 


Overall, and quite expectedly, Figure 2 shows that 
human-produced activity has excellent temporal locality: 
a connection receiving only human input tends to stay in- 
active once it becomes inactive. Most of the activity seen 
after some inactivity seems to be programmatically pro- 
duced because it coincides with easily identifiable time 
intervals. A good replacement algorithm should be able 
to perform well for both kinds of activity. 


3.2 The CIRG Algorithm 


The CIRG replacement algorithm (for Conditional 
Inter-Reference Gap) is a novel (to our knowledge) algo- 
rithm, loosely based on the Inter-Reference Gap model 
proposed by Phalke [Pha95]. The term “inter-reference 
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Figure 2: Idle time distributions for the three traces of 
our study. The left ends of all traces rise quickly and are 
excluded for clarity. 


gap” is a synonym for idle time in the user activity do- 
main. The CIRG algorithm keeps per-user information 
about the most recently encountered idle times and uses 
it to predict future idle times. In particular, for each user, 
CIRG keeps a list, which we call idle. (We will later gen- 
eralize this to multiple lists.) The first element of the list, 
idle(1) is the user's idle time before the user last became 
active. Forz > 1, the 7-th element of the list, idle(2), 
is the total idle time for a user the last time the user was 
idle longer than idle(z — 1) time units. For example, the 
contents of the zdle list could be: 


Zy Be 23; 
(with minutes as the time unit) meaning that the user was 
idle for 2 minutes before she last became active. The 
last time the user was idle for more than 2 minutes, she 
stayed idle for 5 minutes. The last time the user was idle 
for more than 5 minutes, she stayed idle for 13, and so 
on. 


Using the idle list and the current idle time, the CIRG 
algorithm computes how long a user stayed idle the last 
time she was idle for as long as now. This is used as 
an estimate of the total idle time until a user will next 
become active. In our example, given a current idle time 
of 7 minutes, CIRG will predict that the user will stay 
idle for another 6 minutes (for a total of 13). The user 
with the highest predicted future idle time is the one to 
be replaced. 


This scheme can easily be generalized to multiple 
lists.° That is, with k lists, CIRG can compute how long 
a user stayed idle the last k times she was idle for as long 
as now. A reasonable estimate of future idle time will 
then be the average of the predicted values from each of 
the k lists. To keep the list lengths short, we can quantize 
the idle times values (e.g., by rounding all idle times to 
the closest multiple of 2 minutes). 


We have experimented with the CIRG algorithm in 
several different replacement settings. Overall, CIRG is, 
as expected, good for detecting regular patterns in be- 
havior. CIRG is not an ideal algorithm for some set- 
tings (e.g., virtual memory replacement) because it keeps 


SIf the user has never been idle for as long as now, a reasonable 
guess for the total idle time is twice the current idle time (i.e., an LRU- 
like estimate can be employed: the user's predicted future idle time is 
the same as her past idle time). 

°The procedure for maintaining k lists, idle, ,... ,idle;, is simple 
but we outline it here for completeness. Each list has an update oper- 
ation that takes an idle time parameter. The update operation for the 
entire data structure (all lists) calls the update operation for the first 
list, idle; , with parameter t, when the user becomes active after being 
idle for time t. The update operation for list i examines all elements 
of list idle; in order from the beginning of the list. For each element 
e = idle; (j), if e < t, the element is removed from list i and if i < k, 
the update operation is called on list i + 1 with parameter e. Finally, t 
is inserted in list idle;. 
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statistics in terms of time differences between accesses. 
(As we explain in [SKW99], inter-reference time is not a 
reliable metric of locality for modern programs because 
they may access vastly different amounts of memory in 
the same amount of time.) Nevertheless, we expected 
CIRG to be appropriate for the modem replacement do- 
main, which deals with human users and real-time idle- 
ness. 


An interesting aspect of CIRG is that, because it keeps 
statistics per user, it can recognize an arbitrary number 
of different periodic patterns. Thus, CIRG is a good al- 
gorithm for dealing with multiple different regular pat- 
terns. Such patterns could occur because of Internet 
tools pulling information (e.g., email clients download- 
ing messages every 10 minutes, browsers updating the 
displayed stock prices page every 5 minutes, etc.). Pat- 
terns could also occur because of user habits (e.g., the 
user usually takes 5-10 minute breaks). 


4 Experimental Setup 


Given the activity traces for the studied workloads, we 
simulated different disconnection policies and modem 
pool sizes. In this section, we discuss the assumptions 
behind our experiments and the metrics used to evaluate 
different approaches. 


4.1 Validity of Simulations 


Our experiments consist of simulations of modem 
pools with different numbers of modems and different 
disconnection policies than those in place during trac- 
ing. Nevertheless, the actual user activity might have 
been different if the actual simulated policies were in ef- 
fect. For instance, one common user reaction to strict idle 
timeout policies is to use programs that simulate activity 
so that the connection appears to be always in use. 


This interaction of policies and user decisions is some- 
thing that no predictive study involving human users can 
compensate for. Nevertheless, although this issue can 
certainly affect the exact results of our experiments, it 
should not affect the overall picture and our conclusions. 
There are two reasons for this. First, the most important 
of our observations are made under conditions that guar- 
antee a quality of service similar to that of the tracing 
environment: busy signals are extremely rare and dis- 
connections of users who want to be active again soon 
are very few. The second reason is more subtle but very 
important. The most likely user reaction (if any) to in- 
convenient disconnections is to simulate constant activ- 
ity so that no disconnection occurs. This penalizes all 
disconnection policies equally per user (the user simply 
cannot be disconnected, and occupies a modem as long 
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as she wants). Thus, a policy that causes more user in- 
convenience can be expected to be penalized more than 
a policy that causes less inconvenience (because more 
users will attempt to avoid disconnections in the former 
case). Therefore, even though the absolute values of our 
metrics may change, their relative differences for differ- 
ent disconnections policies will only be accentuated by 
the user's conscious choices. Hence, we believe that our 
results will hold true when actually employed. 


Apart from the case of a conscious user choice, how- 
ever, there are cases when programmatically generated 
activity may interact with our simulations. This means 
that the actual behavior might not be identical to the sim- 
ulated one if the studied workloads were indeed handled 
with the disconnection policy under simulation. The dif- 
ferences are expected to be insignificant, but we discuss 
them here so that our assumptions are in the open. There 
are two kinds of systematic activities that may be af- 
fected by a different disconnection policy and may ap- 
pear in our traces. 


1. The user may have set her dial-in program to recon- 
nect on non-user-initiated disconnections. 


2. The user may have set her dial-in program to not 
dial in automatically every time an application at- 
tempts to make a TCP connection. 


The potential problem in case 1 is dual. First, the ob- 
served behavior in our trace may include automatic re- 
connections after disconnections. This is behavior that 
would not have occurred if a different policy had not 
caused the disconnection. This affects only our AT&T 
Labs trace, which was collected in an environment with 
a 15 minute idle timeout. Nevertheless, the activity at 16 
minutes of idle time (see Figure 2) is not high enough to 
suggest that this may be a significant interference. The 
second possible problem with case 1 is that new activ- 
ity will appear after every disconnection, but this activity 
is not evident from the original trace. Therefore, all our 
simulations should be viewed as accurate under the as- 
sumption that users do not automatically reconnect on 
disconnect. Even in the opposite case, however, this be- 
havior is likely to affect all simulated policies equally. 


The potential problem with case 2 is that during trac- 
ing we may have missed some behavior because of the 
disconnection policy that was in place in the tracing en- 
vironment. That is, the user might have been active, had 
she not been previously disconnected. (The issue clearly 
is relevant to programmatic activity, not interactive user 
activity—the user would explicitly connect if she wanted 
to use the network interactively.) This should not be a 
problem—if the behavior was not important enough to 
occur in the traced system, it was probably not important 
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enough to occur in any simulated systems. It should also 
be noted that our traces reflect all activity that originated 
from a user. We have no way of telling if some of this ac- 
tivity would not have occurred if the user had previously 
been disconnected. Hence, our simulations represent the 
behavior of a system where users do dial in automatically 
every time they are disconnected and an application tries 
to access the network (e.g., every time their email client 
needs to download messages). 


4.2 Metrics 


Our first metric of performance of a disconnection pol- 
icy is, expectedly, the number of busy signals that the 
policy incurs for a given number of modems. Neverthe- 
less, this number depends primarily on the number of 
users who can potentially be disconnected and the latter 
number is almost the same for all replacement policies. 
Our approach is to have an inactivity threshold (or time- 
out), t;. Any user who has been idle for more than ¢, 
seconds can potentially be disconnected. The difference 
between different policies is in which user (or users) ac- 
tually do get disconnected. Thus, the number of busy 
signals is similar across different policies that all have 
the same value of t;. (The numbers are not identical be- 
cause the set of users that can be potentially disconnected 
depends on which users were disconnected in the past.) 
Therefore, the number of busy signals is a good indica- 
tor of the overall quality of service, but it is not a good 
differentiator of the various disconnection policies. 


Our other performance metrics are identical to those 
used in the work of Douglis and Killian. These metrics 
attempt to measure user “inconvenience” due to discon- 
nections. The approach consists of setting a threshold 
to. If a user is disconnected and does not become ac- 
tive again within t2 seconds, then the disconnection is 
deemed successful and is termed a soft fault. If, however, 
the user becomes active within t2 seconds, the discon- 
nection is considered a hard fault (or just fault). (Hard 
faults were called “bumps” in the Douglis and Killian 
study, a term borrowed from the disk spin-down domain 
[DKB95].) The severity of a hard fault is a linear mea- 
sure of how close the user's idle time after disconnec- 
tion was to the threshold t2. (That is, severity is a linear 
function of idle time after disconnection, such that an 
idle time tz incurs severity 0, and an idle time 0 incurs 
severity 1.) Two metrics that we used for evaluating dis- 
connection policies are the number of hard faults and the 
severity of hard faults. Nevertheless, the results using 
these two metrics were very similar, with the fault sever- 
ity slightly accentuating the differences between discon- 
nection policies. Since the two metrics yield very similar 
results, as well as due to lack of space, we will only use 
the number of hard faults as a metric in the following 


section. 


The reason for considering only a few of the faults to 
be significant has to do with the perceived inconvenience 
of disconnections by the user. A user is wrongly dis- 
connected if her network connection is idle but she is 
actively using the machine and expects to be connected 
(e.g., the user may be writing an email reply off-line, 
which she will later send). In this case, the user will 
notice the disconnection and reconnect explicitly. This 
should be counted as a fault by the system because the 
user was inconvenienced and the lack of network con- 
nectivity was immediately noticed. On the other hand, 
if a user is idle and stays idle after a disconnection, the 
user was probably truly inactive. In this case, the in- 
convenience of reconnecting is much less and the user is 
likely to consider the disconnection justified. 


Distinguishing between hard and soft faults may seem 
strange to readers used to replacement problems. We be- 
lieve, however, that this metric is truly appropriate for 
the domain. Additionally, none of the results we present 
change qualitatively if we consider the total number of 
faults as a metric. That is, if disconnection policy A is 
better than disconnection policy B using the number of 
hard faults as a metric, then A is also better than B using 
the number of total faults as a metric. What changes is 
the quantification of how much better A is. 


5 Experimental Results 


We performed several experiments with different dis- 
connection policies, which we outline below. For all the 
experiments shown here, we set threshold t, to be equal 
to tg. This means that a user can be disconnected only if 
idle for more than t; seconds, and the disconnection will 
be a hard fault if the user's total idle time is not at least 
2t, seconds. The results obtained with t; = to are fully 
representative of all results we have observed for differ- 
ent values of ¢; and tz (i.e., we observed no systematic 
deviation when we experimented with t; + tz). 


For the CIRG algorithm, we used three lists of past 
idle times (i.e., the value of the parameter k of Section 
3.2 is 3) and the predicted idle time was the average of 
the predicted time using the three lists. We also per- 
formed experiments with one and five lists and the results 
were very similar. 


5.1 Replacement vs. Fixed Timeouts 


It is, in a sense, unfair to compare a replacement pol- 
icy with a policy that proactively disconnects users even 
when the modem pool is not fully utilized. A replace- 
ment policy is always going to inconvenience fewer users 
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while incurring the same number of busy signals. It is, 
however, interesting to quantify how much better the re- 
placement approach is in a practical setting. Since fixed- 
idle-threshold disconnection policies are widespread, we 
show the results of a single experiment below, just as 
a point of reference. We will not, however, insist on 
such comparisons any further in the rest of the paper. 
If keeping users connected has no cost, the replacement 
approach clearly results in much less inconvenience for 
users. 


telesys-july-trace 


Number of hard faults 





1000 1500 2000 
Threshold value in secs 


Figure 3: Log plot of hard faults for three replacement 
policies and a fixed idle threshold policy. 


Figure 3 shows the numbers of hard faults incurred 
when simulating a fixed-idle-threshold disconnection 
policy and three replacement policies for our first Telesys 
trace. The simulated modem pool has 1,936 modems 
(this number is 90% of the maximum number of users 
who are connected simultaneously in this trace). The 
threshold value, t;(= t2), varies from 600 to 2700 sec- 
onds (10 to 45 minutes). (Recall that t; is the minimum 
idle time before a user becomes eligible for disconnec- 
tion.) For all values of the threshold, the replacement 
algorithms incur at least one order of magnitude fewer 
hard faults. 


In examining Figure 3 (as well as figures that follow) 
it may seem awkward that the number of hard faults can 
rise for higher thresholds. Recall, however, that the fig- 
ures shown are produced for t; = t2. When the thresh- 
old t; increases, tz also increases, thus causing many soft 
faults to be considered hard faults. 


5.2 Comparison of Replacement Algorithms 


A more interesting experiment concerns the compari- 
son of different replacement algorithms. The first ques- 
tion to be answered is whether a simple replacement al- 
gorithm, like RANDOM, is good enough. RANDOM 
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corresponds to the simple idea of replacing any user who 
has been idle for more than t,; seconds. The point of 
reference for the comparison is the LRU algorithm—a 
common benchmark in replacement problems. LRU re- 
places the user who has been idle the longest (as long 
as this is more than t, seconds, in our case). The LRU 
algorithm has been used in replacement settings rang- 
ing widely (e.g., from virtual memory to web caching 
[ASA*95]). The next step is to see whether a special- 
ized algorithm can perform better than LRU. As we will 
see, the CIRG algorithm meets this test. 


Fixed Threshold, Variable Modem Pool Size Results. 
Figure 4 shows the results of simulations for all three 
replacement policies and a wide range of modem pool 
sizes. The value for threshold t, (and, consequently, t2) 
is set to 600 seconds (10 minutes). We will later examine 
how our results change under different threshold values. 


The ranges of modem pool sizes that we examine con- 
tain all reasonable values for practical applications, given 
each workload. That is, for the low end of the studied 
range, the workload incurs too many busy signals or too 
much user inconvenience due to disconnections. For the 
high end of the studied range, the workload incurs prac- 
tically no hard faults or busy signals. For the Telesys 
traces, the chosen range begins at around 70% of the 
maximum number of simultaneously connected users in 
the trace. 


As can be seen from Figure 4, CIRG and LRU are sig- 
nificantly better than RANDOM in terms of hard faults 
incurred. The difference ranges from a few tens of per- 
cent to over 1000%. Even more importantly, the rela- 
tive difference is very significant for large modem pools, 
which are the ones that are going to be encountered in 
practice. For instance, it would be quite realistic to han- 
dle the workload of the July Telesys trace with around 
1,900 modems (this setup would suffer around 15 busy 
signals in 10 days of use). For 1,906 modems, how- 
ever, LRU incurs 370 hard faults, CIRG incurs 341, and 
RANDOM incurs 926 faults. Thus, in terms of user in- 
convenience, RANDOM may not be a good choice for a 
practical setup. Additionally, we can see that CIRG out- 
performs LRU. LRU systematically incurs 5% or more, 
and sometimes over 20% more faults than CIRG. 


The second observation we can make in Figure 4 con- 
cerns the overall quality of service. We see clearly how 
a disconnection policy helps maintain a low busy-signal 
count with fewer modems. Combined with a replace- 
ment algorithm that yields a low number of hard faults, 
the result is a policy that guarantees good service under 
heavy demand. For instance, the July Telesys workload 
can be handled using CIRG with 1,875 modems while 
incurring only 100 busy signals and 500 hard faults dur- 
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Figure 4: Plots of hard faults (linear scale) and busy signals (log scale) for all traces and a variable number of modems. 
The value for threshold ¢, is 600 seconds (10 minutes) and t2 = t,. The baseline in the busy signal plots is the number 
of busy signals incurred with no disconnection policy in place (for the AT&T trace, no user would get explicitly 
disconnected so this baseline is hardly meaningful). For the busy signal plots, often all three curves for RANDOM, 
LRU, and CIRG coincide and cannot be distinguished. 
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ing the course of 10 days (recall that this trace contains 
over 315,000 connections and user-initiated disconnec- 
tions). This is 13% fewer modems than would be needed 
if the system did not disconnect idle users. For compar- 
ison, RANDOM needs 1,957 modems to reach 500 hard 
faults. 


Fixed Modem Pool Size, Variable Threshold Results. 
Figure 5 shows how the numbers of hard faults and 
busy signals vary for different values of the threshold f). 
The modem pool sizes simulated are 52 modems for the 
AT&T Labs trace, and 1,936 and 2,721 modems for the 
Telesys July and November traces, respectively. These 
modem pool sizes are 90% of the maximum number of 
modems needed simultaneously for the Telesys traces. 
For all three traces, the modem pool size is such that 
few busy signals are incurred for a 600 second thresh- 
old. Thus, the sizes are such that they could very well be 
used in practice to handle these workloads. 


For the AT&T Labs trace, the values of t; examined 
are between 300 and 900 seconds (5 and 15 minutes, re- 
spectively). Since the environment where the trace was 
collected had a 15 minute inactivity timeout, these val- 
ues seem reasonable. The values are certainly more ag- 
gressive than what would be expected from a typical ISP, 
but since the setup uses static IP addresses, the cost of 
a disconnection is small (i.e., only the reconnection de- 
lay and not the termination of open sessions). For the 
Telesys traces, we experimented with threshold values 
ranging from 600 seconds (10 minutes) to 2700 seconds 
(45 minutes). These are more realistic settings for a gen- 
eral purpose ISP where disconnections are more costly 
due to the dynamic IP address assignment. 


As we observe in Figure 5, the number of hard faults 
may increase for higher threshold values, but not dra- 
matically. LRU and CIRG remain the best predictors 
of future idle time, with CIRG performing slightly bet- 
ter. RANDOM performs significantly worse than both 
for all settings that incur a tolerable number of busy sig- 
nals (e.g., below 1,000 for the Telesys traces). The num- 
ber of busy signals incurred by all policies increases, ex- 
pectedly, for higher threshold values. By increasing the 
minimum inactivity threshold for disconnections (¢;), the 
number of users who can potentially be disconnected de- 
creases rapidly (as seen in the histograms of Figure 2). 


We can see from Figure 5 that with 10% fewer 
modems than the maximum needed simultaneously, we 
can get a low number of busy signals and hard faults, 
for high threshold values—over half an hour for the July 
Telesys trace. The November Telesys trace has worse lo- 
cality and quickly incurs many busy signals for threshold 
values above 20 minutes. This is to be expected: users 
of Telesys who stay idle long, are likely to have ded- 
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icated phone lines for modem connections. Neverthe- 
less, the increase of Telesys usage between the Summer 
and Fall trace is mainly due to students. The percent- 
age of students who can afford dedicated phone lines is 
lower than the corresponding percentage of faculty and 
staff. Thus, it is natural to have proportionally fewer 
users who are idle for long in the November trace. We 
believe that the July trace is more representative of typ- 
ical ISP subscribers’ behavior than the November trace, 
but have taken no steps towards verifying this. 


Soft Faults Finally, we present in Figure 6 the num- 
bers of soft faults incurred by all the studied policies. 
The first column presents the soft faults under constant 
threshold t; and variable modem pool size. The second 
column presents the numbers of soft faults under con- 
stant modem pool size and variable threshold. All pa- 
rameters are the same as for the corresponding plots in 
Figures 4 and 5. As we explained earlier, the number 
of soft faults is not an accurate indication of the perfor- 
mance of a policy—soft faults represent correct predic- 
tions that lead to successful disconnections. Neverthe- 
less, we show the soft fault measurements for complete- 
ness. The reader can refer to these plots to confirm that 
the predictions made by CIRG and LRU were very of- 
ten accurate—the number of soft faults is usually many 
times higher than the number of hard faults. 


6 Implementation Considerations and Ap- 
plicability 


The idea advocated in this paper is to consider dis- 
connecting users only if a modem pool is fully occupied. 
Following this approach, we studied different algorithms 
for picking users to disconnect. Unfortunately, neither 
modem servers’ nor modems have native support for the 
policies we describe. Fortunately, however, the approach 
is very easy to implement. 


The most straightforward implementation would be 
one that does not strictly perform replacement but keeps 
a fixed number of modems unoccupied, as long as users 
with idle time more than t, exist. That is, for a small 
number n, if the number of available modems drops be- 
low n and there are users idle for more than ¢; seconds, 
the system will disconnect one of these users and re- 
peat the process. If there are no users idle for more than 
t, seconds, then all modems can be occupied and other 
connections will get a busy signal. This implementation 


7There is no established term for the devices that manage and im- 
plement Internet protocols over multiple serial ports. Depending on 
the exact functionality and marketing decisions of each maker, these 
are called modem servers, remote access servers, terminal servers, OT 
communications servers 
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Figure 5: Plots of hard faults (linear scale) and busy signals (log scale) for all traces under variable threshold t, (and 
t2 = t,). The number of modems for each workload is fixed to a value that yields few busy signals for a 10 minute 
threshold (for the Telesys workloads, this is 90% of the maximum number of simultaneously connected users in the 
trace). The baseline in the busy signal plots is the number of busy signals incurred with no disconnection policy 
in place. For the busy signal plots, often all three curves for RANDOM, LRU, and CIRG coincide and cannot be 
distinguished. 
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Figure 6: Plots of soft faults for all traces under variable number of modems (first column) and variable threshold 
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works well because it does not penalize the system in 
cases of heavy load that cannot be alleviated with dis- 
connections (all modems can be used). In case of a load 
that could be lightened with disconnections, it only pe- 
nalizes the system by keeping n modems available. The 
number n could be quite small relative to the pool size. 
For the Telesys pool of over 3,000 modems, a value of 
n = 20 would be reasonable (see below for the rate of 
connections and disconnections in the Telesys traces). 


Additionally, what makes a sophisticated modem dis- 
connection policy easy to implement is that the data and 
decisions involved are not significant for modern ma- 
chines. For the Telesys modem pool (which is among the 
largest unified pools encountered in practice) one has to 
manage up to a few thousands of modems at any time and 
a total number of users in the low tens of thousands. Han- 
dling replacement policy data structures with this many 
entries is a simple matter. Even for CIRG and LRU, the 
more “costly” policies among the ones we studied, up- 
dating the data structures and selecting a user to discon- 
nect was, at most, a matter of milliseconds. The total 
memory required was less than 2MB for CIRG and less 
than 100KB for LRU at any time. Furthermore, the in- 
put data change at human-time rates. Typically, 5 to 10 
connections or disconnections per minute were observed 
in the Telesys trace. As we saw in our experiments, our 
polling interval of 2 minutes was sufficient for obtaining 
data such that accurate predictions can be made. 


In fact, the problem is computationally simple enough 
that even a centralized remote implementaticn is suffi- 
cient. (This is certainly not the only option but we dis- 
cuss it here because of its simplicity.) That is, a re- 
mote workstation can be periodically polling all the ter- 
minal servers and sending messages that will initiate user 
disconnections. Many modern communications servers 
support SNMP (see [CFSD90] and [MR91] for the proto- 
col and the relevant MIB entries), so both the polling and 
the disconnection commands can be sent remotely over 
the Internet. Alternatively, a centralized implementation 
with small proxies that will perform the disconnections 
at every server seems to be a simple option. 


To see how feasible this is, during our trace collection, 
we polled the over 100 Telesys terminal servers remotely 
over the Internet using the “finger” command (which 
uses the Finger user information protocol [Zim91]). This 
method is clearly inefficient because the protocol is not 
optimized for periodic polling and because the informa- 
tion we needed was less than 5% of the total transmitted 
data. Nevertheless, our polling took around 50 seconds 
when done serially and around 15 seconds when done 
with one process per terminal server (the vast majority 
of processes finished within 3 seconds but a couple took 


longer). Although we have no way of analyzing the de- 
lay, it is reasonable to assume that it is primarily due to 
delay of processing at the terminal server and secondar- 
ily due to network latency. The former can be minimized 
with a less inefficient polling protocol. The latter could 
be reduced if our machine storing the trace was at closer 
network proximity of the servers. Nevertheless, even the 
15 seconds taken for a remote, inefficient poll are per- 
fectly acceptable—user statistics will not have changed 
significantly in this time. 


7 Proactive Disconnections 


The main idea explored in this paper is that of per- 
forming user replacement in modem pools. The general 
problem we are addressing, however, is that of predict- 
ing future idle times for user connections to the Internet. 
Thus, our mechanisms could find application in other 
domains. A prominent opportunity appears in the case 
of proactive user disconnections. This is the problem 
studied by Douglis and Killian [DK99]. Their adaptive 
timeout technique aims at reducing the total connect time 
across users. Proactive disconnects are interesting when 
either the service provider or the user is charged more 
for longer connection times. (As Douglis and Killian ad- 
mit, “Examples of this in the general ISP market are rare, 
but some services that function effectively as ISPs do ob- 
serve this property.”) The tradeoffs involved in such a 
setting are interesting. For instance, there may be a con- 
nection initiation fee for users, so a disconnection should 
be performed only if the charge of staying connected is 
higher than the charge of connecting anew. 


The formulation of the proactive disconnection prob- 
lem is similar to that of the replacement problem. There 
are two thresholds, t; and ta. t; is the minimum idle time 
before a user is eligible for disconnection. t2 is the min- 
imum user inactivity time after an automatic disconnec- 
tion, for the disconnection to be considered successful. 
(“Successful” may mean cost-effective, psychologically 
acceptable, or both.) 


It is interesting to consider a proactive disconnection 
algorithm based on the same predictions of future idle 
time as those made by our replacement algorithms. We 
have implemented an algorithm called CI/RG-proactive 
that uses the same information as the CIRG replacement 
policy to estimate the future idle time for every user and 
disconnects any user with an expected future idle time 
that is longer than tj. For instance, assume a value of 5 
minutes for t2, and a user who has been idle for 6 minutes 
and has an zdle list: 


Zs, Sy LBs 
(these values in minutes). The user will be disconnected, 
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Figure 7: Fault severity and absolute number of faults 
vs. relative connect time for three policies: a fixed time- 
out policy, CIRG-proactive, and the Douglis and Killian 
technique (“adaptive timeout”). Connection times are 
normalized with respect to the connection time of an op- 
timal, off-line policy. 


since her expected future idle time is 7 (for a total idle 
time of 13). 


We have performed experiments with CIRG-proactive 
and compared it to the Douglis and Killian technique. 
We should emphasize that our results are preliminary. 
The reason is that we have not re-implemented the 
Douglis and Killian mechanism. Hence, we could not ex- 
amine its effects on our long traces (the Telesys traces). 
Instead, we use the measurements already computed by 
Douglis and Killian for the AT&T Labs trace and com- 
pare them to the performance of CIRG-proactive. 


Figure 7 presents the results of our comparison. It 
shows two scatter plots: one of fault severities and con- 
nection times and another of absolute fault counts and 
connection times. Both show results for a fixed time- 
out policy, CIRG-proactive, and the Douglis and Kil- 
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lian technique applied to the AT&T Labs trace, with 15 
workaholics excluded. Connection times are normalized 
with respect to the connection time of an optimal, off- 
line (i.e., clairvoyant) policy. That is, the optimal pol- 
icy would encounter 0 faults for a relative connect time 
of 1. The value of tz is 5 minutes and the values of 
for the fixed timeout policy are 2, 5, 10, and 15 min- 
utes. (These values are chosen to be identical with those 
used by Douglis and Killian in their study.) The values 
of t; for CIRG-proactive are all integral minute values 
from 1 to 15 minutes. 18 data points for the Douglis and 
Killian technique are plotted, each for a different combi- 
nation of adaptivity (multiplicative or additive) and dif- 
ferent parameters. As we are comparing to the approach 
as a whole, we do not distinguish between the different 
flavors of the Douglis and Killian technique (for this, the 
reader is referred to [DK99]}). 


We can see from Figure 7 that CIRG-proactive per- 
forms on average just as well as the Douglis and Kil- 
lian policy and they both perform significantly bet- 
ter than fixed timeouts. Nevertheless, the values for 
the Douglis and Killian approach are clustered together 
in the connect-time/user-inconvenience space, while 
CIRG-proactive offers a wider range of options in the 
tradeoff between user inconvenience and total connect 
time. It is worth noting that CIRG-proactive offers this 
wide range of options with only a single parameter that 
can be tuned (the ¢; minimum idle time for disconnec- 
tion) while the Douglis and Killian approach has several 
degrees of variability (additive vs. multiplicative adap- 
tivity with two numeric parameters for each variant). The 
wide range of CIRG-proactive values means that we can 
argue that CIRG-proactive is strictly better than a fixed 
timeout policy: For each fixed timeout point in the plot, 
we can find a CIRG-proactive point that is below it and 
to its left. That is, for each fixed timeout setting, we can 
find a value of t; for CIRG-proactive so that it incurs 
both a lower fault severity (or fewer faults) and a lower 
total connect time. The Douglis and Killian technique 
provides no such guarantee for the values shown. 


8 Conclusions 


In this paper, we examined a disconnection policy for 
modem pools that performs replacements: users are dis- 
connected only if not enough modems are available for 
other users to connect. Our idea is certainly not revolu- 
tionary but it is nicely evolutionary. If any disconnection 
policy based on inactivity is to be used, a replacement 
scheme works best and is easy to apply in practical set- 
tings. In our study, we examined several replacement 
algorithms, and compared their performance in terms of 
busy signals and user inconvenience. 
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Perhaps more importantly, however, this paper stud- 
ied the regularities that arise in Internet users’ inactivity 
times. Based on our analysis, we proposed the CIRG al- 
gorithm and showed that it is a very good predictor of 
future idle times. Our hope is that the main elements of 
the CIRG approach will also find applications in other 
domains. 
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Abstract 


The use of network appliances, i.e., computer sys- 
tems specialized to perform a single function, is be- 
coming increasingly widespread. Network appliances 
have many advantages over traditional general-purpose 
systems such as higher performance/cost metrics, easier 
configuration and lower costs of management. 

Unfortunately, while the complexity of configuration 
and management of network appliances in normal us- 
age is much lower than that of general-purpose systems, 
this is not always true in problem situations. The de- 
bugging of configuration and performance problems with 
appliance computers is a task similar to the debugging 
of such problems with general-purpose systems, and re- 
quires substantial expertise. 

This paper examines the issues of appliance-like man- 
agement and performance debugging. We present a num- 
ber of techniques that enable appliance-like problem di- 
agnosis. These include continuous monitoring for ab- 
normal conditions, diagnosis of configuration problems 
of network protocols via protocol augmentation, path- 
based problem isolation via cross-layer analysis, and au- 
tomatic configuration change tracking. We also describe 
the use of these techniques in a problem auto-diagnosis 
subsystem that we have built for the Data ONTAP oper- 
ating system. Our experience with this system indicates 
a significant reduction in the cost of problem debugging 
and a much simpler user experience. 


1 Introduction 


The use of network appliances, i.e., computers spe- 
cialized to perform a single function, is becoming in- 
creasingly widespread. Examples of such appliances are 
file servers [24, 6], e-mail servers [19, 13], web prox- 
ies [25, 5], web accelerators [25, 5, 16] and load bal- 
ancers [4, 12]. Appliance computers have many poten- 
tial advantages over traditional general-purpose systems, 
such as higher performance/cost metrics, simpler config- 
uration and lower costs of management. With the re- 
cent growth in the use of networked systems by the non- 
expert, mainstream population, all of these advantages 


have significant importance. 

A network appliance is typically constructed using 
off-the-shelf hardware components. The appliance’s ser- 
vice is implemented by custom software running on top 
of a specialized operating system. (Often the server soft- 
ware is tightly integrated with the OS in the same ad- 
dress space.) The operating system itself is either de- 
signed and constructed from scratch, e.g., Network Ap- 
pliance’s Data ONTAP [26], or is a stripped-down ver- 
sion of a general-purpose operating system, e.g., BSDI’s 
Embedded BSD/OS [8]. 

While appliance computer systems have delivered the 
promise of higher performance/cost vis-a-vis general- 
purpose systems, the same is not strictly true of their 
manageability aspects. While the complexity of con- 
figuration and management of appliance computers in 
normal circumstances is significantly lower than that of 
general-purpose systems, the debugging of configuration 
and performance problems of appliances (when they do 
occur) remains a task that requires substantial operating 
system and networking expertise. In this respect, appli- 
ance systems are similar to general-purpose systems. 

This state of technology is not very surprising: Today, 
the term “appliance-like” is usually taken to mean spe- 
cialized to do a single coherent task well. Specialization 
of this form has allowed appliance vendors to build and 
maintain smaller amounts of code than used on general- 
purpose computer systems. The narrower functional- 
ity of appliances has enabled simpler configuration, and 
more aggressive optimizations leading to superior per- 
formance. The ability to easily debug configuration and 
performance problems has however been a secondary is- 
sue so far, and has not received much attention. 

Appliance operating systems often contain significant 
code derived from general-purpose operating systems, 
particularly UNIX. For instance, the BSD TCP/IP pro- 
tocol code [33] is a common building block in appliance 
operating systems. Like general-purpose systems, appli- 
ance operating systems export a set of command inter- 
faces that allow users to display values of various statis- 
tic counters corresponding to the various events that have 
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occurred during the operation of the system. Some com- 
mand interfaces display system configuration parame- 
ters. As with general-purpose systems, these command 
interfaces are the key tools to debugging performance 
and configuration problems with appliance systems. 

For example, the TCP/IP code of many appliance sys- 
tems exports its event statistics and configuration via a 
variant of the UNIX netstat command. When a person 
debugging a configuration or performance problem sus- 
pects a bug or problem in the network subsystem of the 
target appliance, she executes the netstat command (pos- 
sibly multiple times with different options) and analyzes 
the output for aberrations from expected normal values. 
Any deviations of these statistics from the norm provide 
clues to what might be wrong with the system. Using 
these clues, the person debugging the problem may per- 
form additional observations of the system’s statistics, 
using other commands, followed by further analysis and 
corrective actions (such as configuration changes). 

The fundamental problem with this style of statistic- 
inspection based problem diagnosis is the need for hu- 
man intervention, and specialized networking and per- 
formance debugging expertise in the intervening human. 
For example, consider a workstation that is experiencing 
poor NFS [27] file access performance. Assume that the 
cause of this problem is excessive packet loss in the net- 
work path between the client and an NFS server due to a 
Ethernet duplex mismatch at the server. To diagnose this 
problem today, the person debugging the problem needs 
to first isolate the problem to the problematic server, then 
check the packet drop statistics for the transport proto- 
col in use (UDP or TCP), and correlate these statistics 
with excessive values for CRC errors or late-collisions 
maintained by the appropriate network interface device 
driver’. After this, the problem debugger has to check 
the appropriate switch’s configuration to verify the exis- 
tence of a duplex mismatch. 

For any organization engaged in selling and support- 
ing appliance computer systems, it is very expensive to 
provide a large number of human experts with this level 
of expertise for the on-site debugging of customer prob- 
lems. In the absence of sufficient numbers of human ex- 
perts, problem FAQs, and semi-interactive troubleshoot- 
ing guides are commonly used by customers and by the 
(mostly) non-expert customer support staff of the appli- 
ance vendors for diagnosing field problems. 

Another limitation of this style of problem debug- 
ging is that field problems are usually detected after they 
occur. Problems are first detected by unusual behavior 
(e.g., poor performance) at the application level and then 
traced back to the cause by a human expert via an ex- 


‘Note that the duplex mismatch cannot be simply avoided as a con- 
figuration or installation time automatic check by the server’s OS; the 
Ethernet protocol specification does not contain sufficient logic for an 
end-system to detect a duplex mismatch. 
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haustive search and pattern-match through the system’s 
Statistics. While there is usually a well-understood no- 
tion of normal and bad values for the various statistics, 
there exists no software logic to continuously monitor the 
Statistics, and to catch shifts in their values from normal 
to bad. Problems (and resulting service outages) which 
could otherwise be avoided by taking timely corrective 
actions are not avoided. 

For all of these reasons, the use of an appliance sys- 
tem can sometimes be a somewhat frustrating experience 
for a non-expert customer. The subject of this paper is the 
problem of enabling simple and easy, i.e., appliance-like, 
debugging of the field problems of appliances. We de- 
scribe four techniques, continuous statistic monitoring, 
protocol augmentation, cross-layer analysis and config- 
uration change tracking, that we have developed to make 
the diagnosis of appliance problems easier. We also de- 
scribe the application of these ideas in an auto-diagnosis 
subsystem of the Data ONTAP operating system. 

Specifically, continuous monitoring involves periodi- 
cally checking the system’s collected operational statis- 
tics for potential problems, while actively analyzing and 
fixing whichever problems it can. Protocol augmentation 
allows configuration problems with a network protocol 
to be diagnosed using specially constructed higher-level 
protocol tests. Cross-layer analysis is a path-based ap- 
proach [23] for isolating a problem with a multi-layered 
system to a specific system layer. Automatic configura- 
tion change tracking keeps track of changes in the sys- 
tem’s configuration making it easier to pinpoint a prob- 
lem to its cause. 

Our discussion in the remainder of the paper is set 
in the context of an appliance operating system. More 
specifically, we focus on problems that arise with file 
server appliance systems built and sold by Network Ap- 
pliance. However, we believe that most of the ideas that 
we present are directly applicable to the space of general- 
purpose operating systems. Indeed, the class of field 
problems involving general-purpose computer systems is 
much larger than the class of appliance field problems 
because of the broader functionality and services offered 
by general-purpose systems. It is probably just as im- 
portant (and useful) to provide for easier debugging of 
field problems with general-purpose systems as it is with 
appliance systems. Later in this paper, we will briefly 
outline how our auto-diagnosis techniques can be used 
in a general-purpose operating system, such as BSD. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. In the 
next section, we discuss the nature of common field prob- 
lems of appliance computer systems. In Section 3, we 
describe the four techniques that we have developed to 
diagnose such problems automatically and efficiently. In 
Section 4, we describe the implementation of the NetApp 
Auto-diagnosis System (NADS). Section 5 describes our 
experience with this auto-diagnosis system. Section 6 
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covers related work. Finally, Section 7 summarizes the 
paper and offers some directions for future work. 


2 The nature of field problems with 
appliance systems 


Before getting into the details of what can be done to 
make the debugging of appliance performance and con- 
figuration problems easier, it is important to understand 
the nature of field problems of appliance systems. In this 
section, we present an overview of the common causes 
of field problems of appliances and try to give the reader 
a sense of why it is hard to debug such problems. 

As mentioned earlier, for the purposes of concrete 
illustration, we use the example of a file server (filer) 
appliance. A filer provides access to network-attached 
disk storage to client systems via a variety of distributed 
file system protocols, such as NFS [27] and CIFS [15]. 
A useful model is to think of a filer’s OS as two high- 
performance pipes between a system of disks and a sys- 
tem of network interfaces. One pipe allows for data flow 
from the disks to the network; the other carries the re- 
verse flow. Field problems usually arise when something 
in the filer or in its environment causes one (or both) of 
these pipes to perform below expected levels. 

The taxonomy of common field problems that we de- 
scribe below was obtained from a detailed study of the 
call records of Network Appliance’s customer service 
database. We examined information pertaining to cus- 
tomer cases that were handled in the time period Febru- 
ary 1994 through August 1999. From this data it appears 
that the three most important causes of field problems 
are system misconfiguration, inadequate system capacity 
and hardware and software faults. The relative ratio of 
these three problem types is hard to quantify because a 
large number of customer cases involve more than one 
subproblem of each type and because the specific mix 
has varied from month to month and from year to year. 
However, between these three problem types, they cover 
about 98% of all field problems. 


2.1 Misconfiguration 


A leading cause of field problems with network appli- 
ances is system misconfiguration. This may seem some- 
what paradoxial since by definition an appliance is a 
simple computer system that has been specially devel- 
oped to perform a single coherent task. This definition is 
supposed to allow an appliance system to be simpler to 
configure and use. In reality, appliances by themselves 
are usually much simpler than general-purpose systems. 
However, the task of making appliances work correctly 
in areal network in a variety of application environments 
may still have significant configuration complexity. 

One major reason for the configuration complexity as- 
sociated with a appliance system is that an appliance in 
use is only a part of a potentially complex distributed 


system. For example, the perceived performance of a 
filer is the performance of a distributed system consisting 
of a client system (usually a general-purpose computer 
system) connected via a potentially complicated network 
fabric (switches, routers, cables, patch panels etc.) to 
the filer. These components typically come from differ- 
ent vendors and need to be all configured and functioning 
correctly for the filer to function at its rated performance. 
Unfortunately, this does not always happen for a variety 
of reasons, as discussed below. 

First, the client system usually has a fairly com- 
plicated and error-prone configuration procedure. The 
client’s configuration complexity is much more so than 
the filer’s because the client is a general-purpose system. 
Often, the default configurations in which most client 
systems ship are simply not set for optimal performance. 
(This issue of default configuration is discussed in some- 
what more detail later.) In many cases, the configuration 
controls are too coarse for any allowable setting to result 
in good performance for all activities that the general- 
purpose client may be engaged in. 

Second, while most components of the network fabric 
are appliances (and therefore presumably easier to con- 
figure than client systems), there are numerous potential 
incompatibilities between them. For example, it is not 
uncommon for implementations of network communica- 
tion protocols from different vendors to not work with 
each other. Usually, the corresponding vendor documen- 
tation clearly states this incompatibility, but customers 
try to use the incompatible implementations anyway, and 
the result is a field problem. 

Perhaps more importantly, some commonly used 
standard network protocols have serious inadequacies. 
For example, the Ethernet standard includes an auto- 
negotiation protocol for negotiating the link speeds of the 
communicating entities. The standard does not provide 
for reliable negotiation of duplex settings. As a result, 
perfectly legal configuration settings for link and duplex 
at two communicating endpoints may result in a duplex- 
mismatch, a misconfiguration whose effect on a filer’s 
throughput is disastrous. 

Furthermore, network components often use proto- 
cols that are vendor-specific or ad-hoc standards. These 
“early” protocols work well in most situations, but not at 
all (or poorly) in other circumstances. In the fast moving 
world of network technology, there are a fair number of 
ad-hoc, unstandardized, or incomplete protocols in wide 
use at any given time. An example of this is the Ether- 
Channel link aggregation protocol. This protocol does 
not specify the algorithm for performing load balancing 
of network traffic between the links of the EtherChan- 
nel. Vendors have their own propriety methods for this 
process, often with surprising interactions with how the 
client systems and the rest of the network elements are 
set up. These interactions sometimes have a significant 
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effect on performance and result in field problems. 

A second important cause of the configuration com- 
plexity associated with appliance systems is the sub- 
optimal management of configuration parameters. The 
appliance philosophy is to expose a very small number 
of configuration parameters at installation. There is a 
second tier of parameters that are assigned default val- 
ues which result in good performance in the majority of 
installations. For some installations with atypical work- 
loads, these settings may not be optimal. There is usually 
no automatic logic to tune these second tier parameters. 
In these cases, these knobs may require tuning by an ex- 
pert for good performance. 

With the widespread increase in the variety and num- 
ber of appliance users, this atypical population can be- 
come a significant overall number, potentially result- 
ing in a large number of field problems. This prob- 
lem of configuration parameter management also exists 
with general-purpose operating systems, including sys- 
tems that are used as clients for filers. In fact, with 
general-purpose systems, a large number of parameters 
often need to be tuned for a typical user environment. 


2.2 Capacity problems 


A second class of field problems with appliance sys- 
tems arise because of their poor handling of capacity 
overloads*. Most commonly-used general-purpose op- 
erating systems, and many appliance operating systems, 
perform well when the request load to which the system 
is being subjected lies within the capacity of system, but 
poorly when the offered load exceeds the capacity of the 
system [20, 7]. Historically, the problem of poor over- 
load performance of computer systems is well known, 
but has been deemed of somewhat marginal importance. 
In most circumstances it is not desirable to operate a sys- 
tem under overload conditions for any length of time; 
instead, the focus so far has been to avoid overload by 
trying to ensure that there are always sufficient hardware 
resources available in order to handle the maximum of- 
fered load. 

In the filer appliance market, systems are often pur- 
chased by customers with a certain client load in mind. 
The number and types of systems purchased is chosen 
based on rated capacities of the filers, by in-house bench- 
marking, or from knowledge based on prior-use of filers. 
Filers are usually assigned rated capacities based on their 
performance under some standardized benchmark, e.g. 
the SpecFS (SFS) benchmark [30]. For many customers’ 
sites, however, the request load profile is significantly 
different from the SFS profile, and the real capacity of 
a filer in operation may be very different from its rated 


2We use the term “capacity overload” to refer to a broad class of 
situations where the server system cannot handle the full client request 
load that it is subject to because of some system resource that is not 
available in sufficient quantity. These resources include “soft” system 
resources such as memory buffers, file system buffers etc. 
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capacity. When offered load does exceed real capacity, 
poor performance and a field problem results. 


2.3. Hardware and software faults 


Last but not least, some field problems with appli- 
ances occur because of software and hardware faults. 
Unlike the other causes of field problems discussed 
above, faults are the result of some bug in the system’s 
implementation, and usually result in system down-time. 
For a mature system made by a technically sound or- 
ganization, the number of field disruptions due to faults 
should be very small. 

Field problems due to faults are not discussed further 
in this paper. The techniques that we describe in this 
paper to enable easy debugging of field problems may 
have some applicability to diagnosing certain types of 
field disruptions due to faults, but in this paper we re- 
strict our focus to diagnosing configuration and capacity 
problems. 


2.4 Why are field problems hard to debug? 


When a field problem occurs with an appliance sys- 
tem due to any of the reasons described above (except 
faults), it is often hard to debug. Consider a filer cus- 
tomer who observes performance that is substantially 
lower than the filer’s rated performance. The reason for 
this poor performance may be a misconfiguration some- 
where in the client-to-filer distributed system, i.e., in the 
client, in the filer, or in the network fabric. Alternately, 
the problem may be an overloaded filer; this particular 
environment may have an atypical load and the filer may 
have a lower capacity for this workload than for the stan- 
dard SFS workload. 

As the end effect of all of these potential causes is 
usually the same, i.e., poor file access performance as 
seen from the client system, it is not easy to discern the 
exact cause of the problem. The problem debugger is 
forced to perform a sanity check of all the components 
of the client-to-filer distributed system in order to ensure 
that each component is functioning correctly. For the 
filer, this implies a verification of all filer subsystems per- 
formed by invoking the various statistic commands and 
analyzing the output for aberrations. 

This process is time-consuming, tedious and error- 
prone. As explained earlier, this task requires a fair 
amount of expertise, and a certain debugging “instinct” 
that comes from experience. This task is also compli- 
cated by the fact that the person debugging the field 
problem, being a member of the filer vendor’s organi- 
zation, often has no direct access to the system being 
debugged. In that case, the various statistic commands 
are executed by the customer who is in communication 
with the support person via email or phone. This aspect 
of the problem debugging process makes it slow, caus- 
ing large down-time. Combined with the high expec- 
tations of appliance-like simplicity that most appliance 
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customers have, it makes the problem debugging expe- 
rience frustrating for both parties involved, the customer 
and the support person. 

The discussion above is fully applicable to general- 
purpose systems; appliances are usually considerably 
easier to debug than general-purpose systems. However, 
the debugging of field problems with appliances is cer- 
tainly not as simple, or “appliance-like”, as we would 
like. In the next section, we will present a new problem 
diagnosis methodology that attempts to apply the appli- 
ance to the debugging of field problems with appliance 
systems. 


3 Problem auto-diagnosis methods 


In this section, we describe a new methodology that 
we have developed to make the diagnosis of appliance 
field problems simpler. Our goal in designing this 
methodology was to enable problem diagnosis to be as 
automatic, precise and quick as possible. We wanted to 
eliminate the need for expert human intervention in the 
problem diagnosis process whenever possible. Further- 
more, for those situations where expert manual analysis 
is necessary, we wanted to provide powerful debugging 
tools, precise and comprehensive system configuration 
(and configuration change) information and the results 
of partial auto-analysis to the human expert, allowing for 
fast diagnosis and smaller down-times. 

Our problem diagnosis methodology is based on four 
specific techniques, i.e., continuous monitoring, proto- 
col augmentation, cross-layer analysis and configuration 
change tracking. Each of these techniques is described in 
detail below. In this section, we will focus on the funda- 
mental principles underlying these techniques; the next 
section will contain specific details about the application 
of these techniques in the auto-diagnosis subsystem of 
the Data ONTAP operating system. 

We will also briefly discuss issues related to the ex- 
tensibility of our new problem diagnosis methodology. 
This feature is important for the problem auto-diagnosis 
system to be maintainable in the field. 


3.1 Continuous monitoring 


As described in Section 1, current appliance operating 
systems maintain a large number of statistics. To help in 
auto-detecting and diagnosing problems, we have devel- 
oped a method of continuous statistic analysis layered on 
top of this statistic collection procedure. Software logic 
in the appliance system continuously monitors the sys- 
tem for problems, actively analyzing and fixing whatever 
problems it can. Continuous monitoring has two compo- 
nents to it, a passive part and an active part. 

The passive part of continuous monitoring is a statis- 
tic monitoring subsystem of the appliance’s operating 
system. This subsystem periodically samples and anal- 
yses the statistics being gathered by the operating sys- 


tem. It automatically looks for any aberrant values in 
these statistics and applies a set of predefined rules on 
any aberrations from expected “normal” values to move 
the system into one of a set of error states. For example, a 
filer may continuously monitor the average response time 
of NFS requests. A capacity overload situation is flagged 
when the response time exceeds a high-water mark. 

Some abnormal system states may correspond 
uniquely to specific problems; other states may be in- 
dicative of one of a set of possible problems. In the latter 
case, the continuous monitoring subsystem may also au- 
tomatically execute specially designed tests in order to 
pin-point the specific problem with the system. This is 
the active part of continuous monitoring. For example, a 
large number of packet losses on a TCP connection at a 
filer may be indicative of, among other problems, a du- 
plex mismatch at one of the filer’s network interfaces or 
a high level of network congestion in the path from the 
relevant client to the filer. We can use the techniques 
described below in sections 3.2—3.4 to differentiate be- 
tween these problems. 

Making continuous system monitoring viable in- 
volves the following: 


e Development of software logic that formally codi- 
fies the informal notion of expected statistic value. 
This activity must be performed for all of the 
statistics that are gathered by the system. The end- 
result of this activity is a set of equations that test 
the state of the system and return either “GOOD” 
or move the system into an “ERROR?” state. 


e Development of software logic that selects an ap- 
propriate problem pin-pointing procedure when 
one of several problems is suspected based on ob- 
servations of aberrant system statistics. 


e Development of formal procedures for pin- 
pointing common field problems of appliances. 


Formally codifying the notion of expected values of 
the various statistics is a hard problem. This is because, 
in general, the normal values of the various system statis- 
tics and the relative sets of values that indicate error con- 
ditions depend on how a particular system is being used. 
For example, an average CPU utilization of 70% might 
be OK for a system that is usually not subject to bursts of 
load that greatly exceed the average. This may, however, 
be a big problem for a system whose peak load often ex- 
ceeds the average by large factors. 

To make the development of this logic tractable, it 
may be necessary to be somewhat conservative in the 
choice of the specific problems to be characterized. For 
any particular appliance, this logic can start from being 
very simple, codifying only the most obvious problems 
initially, and move towards more complex checks as the 
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appliance’s vendor gains experience with how the appli- 
ance is used in the field. At any point in an appliance’s 
life-cycle, there will be some logic that can be com- 
pletely automatically executed and its results presented 
directly to the customer/user. Other, more complex logic 
may attempt to perform partial-analysis and make these 
results available to a support person looking at the sys- 
tem, should manual debugging be necessary. Still more 
complicated analysis may be left to the human expert. 

The idea behind developing active tests for pin- 
pointing problems is to try to mimic the activity of prob- 
lem analysis by a human expert. While debugging a field 
problem, this person may take a certain set of statistic 
values as a clue that the system is suffering from one of 
a certain set of problems. He may then execute a se- 
ries of carefully constructed tests to verify his hypothesis 
and pin-point the exact problem. Continuous monitoring 
with active tests attempts to mimic this debugging style. 

The algorithm development activity for active tests 
motivates the next three techniques, i.e., protocol aug- 
mentation, cross-layer analysis and configuration change 
monitoring that we describe below. The software logic 
to trigger these tests is usually straightforward, once the 
main logic of continuous monitoring is in place. 

Of course, the continuous monitoring logic has to be 
lightweight. It should work with as few system resources 
as possible and should not impact system performance 
in any noticeable way. The active component of system 
monitoring should not affect the system’s environment, 
e.g., the network infrastructure to which it is attached, in 
any adverse manner. We will discuss some practical as- 
pects related to the user-interface of the continuous mon- 
itoring subsystem in the next section. 

Once continuous monitoring is in place, it has many 
benefits. A sizable fraction of field problems can be 
auto-diagnosed without intervention of the support staff. 
If expert intervention is needed, all information that is 
normally gathered by a human expert after (potentially 
time-consuming) interaction with the customer is already 
available. Changing system behavior that slowly moves 
the system towards an ERROR state may be detected 
early, and corrected, before it results in down-time. For 
example, increasing average load that slowly drives a 
system into capacity overload can be auto-detected. 

Similarly, other shifts in a system’s environment, such 
as the load mix to which it is subjected, may be auto- 
detected and suitable action may be initiated. Continuous 
monitoring may also help an appliance vendor in tuning 
his product better because he now has access to more 
detailed information about the various customer environ- 
ments in which the product operates. In essence, continu- 
ous monitoring is like having a dedicated support person 
attached to every appliance in the installed base, but at a 
very small fraction of the cost. 
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3.2 Protocol augmentation 


The technique of protocol augmentation refers to the 
process by which a higher-level protocol in a stacked 
modular system configures and operates a lower-level 
protocol through a series of carefully chosen configura- 
tions and operating loads. The goal of protocol augmen- 
tation is to determine the optimal configuration of the 
lower-level protocol when it is impossible to determine 
this setting within the protocol itself. This is necessary 
because the lower-level protocol is either inadequate, in- 
completely specified or if one of the communicating en- 
tities has a broken protocol implementation. 

As briefly mentioned in the previous section, some 
network protocols are inadequate in that it is impossible 
to detect configuration problems of the communicating 
entities within the protocol itself. An example of this is 
Ethernet auto-negotiation, which does not always allow 
for the correct negotiation of the duplex settings of the 
communicating entities. 

Some network protocols are incompletely specified. 
For instance, the algorithms for congestion control were 
not specified as part of the original TCP protocol stan- 
dard. Congestion control was incorporated by most TCP 
implementations much later from a de-facto standard 
published by the researchers who developed these al- 
gorithms. Often, such de-facto standards involve areas 
of the protocol that are not necessary for correctness, 
and are therefore not enforced. A TCP implementation 
that does not perform congestion control correctly may 
still be able to communicate adequately with other TCP 
implementations; however, correct congestion control is 
imperative for system-wide stability and performance. 

A number of protocol implementations, especially 
where unofficial de-facto standards are involved, are 
broken. For example, some commonly used auto- 
negotiating Gigabit Ethernet devices detect link only if 
the peer entity is also set to auto-negotiate. 

When a problem occurs due to any of the three rea- 
sons mentioned above, the continuous monitoring sub- 
system detects this situation and flags an error condition. 
If an active test has been associated with the equations 
that triggered this error state, this active test is executed. 
The active test will use protocol augmentation to mimic 
a human expert in the debugging process. For example, a 
test designed to detect an Ethernet duplex mismatch may 
try all legal settings of speed and duplex coupled with 
initiation of carefully constructed Ethernet traffic. It may 
analyze the resulting change in system behavior to deter- 
mine the correct settings for speed and duplex. 

Protocol augmentation is a powerful technique that 
can be used as a guiding framework to formalize many 
ad-hoc problem debugging techniques used by human 
experts. Any manual debugging technique that involves 
a series of steps where network configuration changes 
alternate with functionality or performance tests (to val- 
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idate the configuration) is really a form of protocol aug- 
mentation. Using this technique as a design guide, we 
can come up with problem diagnosis procedures that are 
more precise and systematic than the ad-hoc techniques 
normally used in manual diagnosis. In the next section, 
we will describe some examples of the use of this tech- 
nique in designing automatic problem diagnosis tests for 
commonly occurring filer problems. 


3.3 Cross-layer analysis 


Many subsystems of appliance operating systems are 
implemented as stacked modules. For example, the 
TCP/IP subsystem consists of the link layer, the network 
layer (IP), the transport layer (TCP and UDP) and the ap- 
plication layer organized as a protocol stack. Each layer 
of a stacked set of modules maintains an independent set 
of statistics for error conditions and performance met- 
rics. When a problem occurs, it may manifest itself as 
aberrant statistic values in multiple layers in the system. 
In classical systems, there is no logic that correlates these 
aberrant statistic values across different system layers. 

Cross-layer analysis is a new technique whereby 
statistic values in different layers of a subsystem are 
linked together, and co-analyzed. Essentially, we iden- 
tify paths [23] in OS subsystems and link together 
the statistic values in the various layers that each path 
crosses. When continuous monitoring detects a problem 
in a path, the various layers of the path can be quickly 
examined to isolate the specific problem. 

As a debugging technique, cross-layer analysis is a 
formalization of the ad-hoc technique used by human 
experts in manual problem debugging where an obser- 
vation of an aberrant statistic value in one layer triggers 
a study of the statistic values of an adjacent layer. Con- 
sidering the pipeline analogy of an appliance operating 
system, cross-layer analysis guides the debugging pro- 
cess by tracing through and ensuring the health of the 
various layers that implement the disk-to-network pipes. 

As a guiding framework, cross-layer analysis can aid 
the design of logic that causes the continuous monitoring 
subsystem to trigger the various active tests. For exam- 
ple, the logic to perform a check for a duplex mismatch 
on a network interface may be triggered by an observa- 
tion of excessive TCP level packet loss in a connection 
that goes through this interface. Cross-layer analysis can 
also guide the design of the statistic data and its collec- 
tion logic so as to allow problem debugging to be easier. 
For example, the need to do cross-layer analysis may re- 
quire a modification of the BSD tcpstat and ipstat struc- 
tures so as to keep some statistics on a per flow basis. 


3.4 Automatic configuration change tracking 


Many field problems with appliance systems are 
caused by changes in the system’s environment. These 
include system configuration changes and changes in the 
offered load. As described earlier, there is a lot of value 


in continuous monitoring of system statistics to notice 
shifts in metrics like average system load. Likewise, it 
is useful to track changes in the system’s configuration, 
both explicit as well as implicit. 

Automatic tracking of configuration changes is useful 
in finding the cause of appliance problems that occur af- 
ter a system has been up and running correctly for some 
time. This technique also helps in prescribing solutions 
for the problems found by other auto-diagnosis methods. 
In many organizations, there are multiple administra- 
tors responsible for the IT infrastructure. Configuration 
change tracking allows for actions of one administrator 
that result in an appliance problem to be easily reversed 
by another administrator. This is also useful where ad- 
ministrative boundaries partition the network fabric and 
the clients from the filer. 

The fundamental motivation behind automatic config- 
uration change tracking is to automatically gather infor- 
mation that is asked for by human problem debuggers 
in a large majority of cases. Anyone familiar with the 
process of field debugging probably knows that one of 
the first questions that a customer reporting a problem 
gets asked by the problem solving expert is: “What has 
changed recently?” The answer to this is often only 
loosely accurate (especially in a multi-administrator en- 
vironment), or even incorrect, depending on the skill 
level of the customer/user. Automatic configuration 
change tracking makes precise and comprehensive state 
change information available to the problem solver, i.e., 
the auto-diagnosis logic or a human expert. 

Configuration changes are tracked by a special mod- 
ule of the appliance OS. As hinted above, configuration 
changes are of two types: the first type of changes are 
explicit, and correspond to state changes initiated by its 
operator. The second type of changes are implicit, e.g., 
an event of link-status loss and link-status regain when 
a cable is pulled out and re-inserted into one of a filer’s 
network interface cards. The system logs both explicit 
and implicit changes. The amount of change informa- 
tion that needs to be kept around is a system design pa- 
rameter, and may require some experience in getting to 
optimal for any particular appliance. 

Given comprehensive configuration change informa- 
tion, when a problem occurs the various events between 
the last instance of time which was known to be problem 
free to the current event are examined and analyzed. The 
software logic to do this analysis, like the logic for con- 
tinuous monitoring, is system specific and may need to 
be evolved over time. In some cases, the auto-diagnosis 
system can directly infer the cause for the field problem, 
and report this. In other cases, the set of all applicable 
configuration changes can be made available to the hu- 
man debugging the system. 

Note that it is not absolutely imperative to log all rel- 
evant configuration change information. (In fact, some 
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configuration changes may not be easily visible to the 
appliance. For example, the path between a client and a 
filer may involve multiple routers, and it may be possi- 
ble to change/re-configure one of these without the filer 
noticing any changes in its environment.) State change 
information is however only a set of hints that guide the 
problem diagnosis process and make it easier. If some 
relevant state change information is not logged, diagnos- 
ing the cause of a specific problem may become harder, 
but not necessarily impossible. In our experience, log- 
ging even a modestly-sized, carefully chosen set of con- 
figuration change information, is extremely valuable in 
the problem diagnosis process. 
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Fig. 1: Role of different auto-diagnosis techniques. 


Figure 1 shows the role of the various auto-diagnosis 
techniques in the problem diagnosis process. In the fig- 
ure, dashed lines indicate flow of data while solid lines 
indicate flow of control. The shaded rectangles indicate 
stores of data or logic rules. The unshaded rectangles 
indicate processing steps. Note that the problem diagno- 
Sis process uses all the techniques we described above. 
The techniques are complementary and designed to work 
with each other; they are not different types of proce- 
dures targeted to address disjoint problem sets. 


3.5 Extensibility issues 


It is important for an auto-diagnosis system built 
around the techniques described above to be extensible. 
As explained above, the checks and actions performed by 
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the continuous monitoring logic need to be developed in 
a phased and conservative manner. Each time a new ver- 
sion of this logic is available, a vendor may want to up- 
grade the systems in the field with this logic, even if the 
customers do not wish to upgrade the rest of the system. 
A customer may not wish to take on the risk associated 
with a new software release, or may not want to pay for 
the release, especially if it does not contain any function- 
ality that the customer needs. It is, however, usually in 
the vendor’s interest to upgrade the auto-diagnosis logic 
because of the little associated risk and potential benefits 
of lower support costs. 

For example, an appliance problem may have been 
first discovered at one customer’s installation because of 
an environment change, e.g., the addition of a new model 
of some hardware in the network fabric. In some cases, 
significant effort by human experts may be required to 
debug this problem since it has not been seen before. 
Ideally, we would like to leverage off this effort by codi- 
fying the debugging logic used in this manual diagnosis 
into the appliance’s auto-diagnosis logic and upgrading 
the auto-diagnosis subsystems of all the systems in the 
field. This may save a lot of time and effort by auto- 
diagnosing subsequent instances of this problem which 
would otherwise require significant human intervention. 

Extensibility can be achieved in a variety of ways. 
One method is for the continuous monitoring system to 
use a configuration file containing equations that define 
the various periodic checks that the monitoring system 
performs and conditions that trigger the flagging of an 
ERROR state, or cause an active subtest to be executed. 
This requires a language to express the logic of the pe- 
riodic checks, and an interpreter for this language to be 
part of the problem auto-diagnosis subsystem. 


4 Implementation of the NetApp Auto- 
diagnosis System 

We have implemented a semi-automatic problem di- 
agnosis system, the NetApp Auto-diagnosis System 
(NADS), in the Data ONTAP operating system. This 
system applies the techniques described in the previous 
section to field problems with filers and NetCache ap- 
pliances. Currently this auto-diagnosis system only tar- 
gets problems related to the networking portion of Data 
ONTAP, and some of the interactions of this code with 
the rest of Data ONTAP. Extension of the auto-diagnosis 
system to other ONTAP subsystems is in progress. 

An interesting social problem that we had to address 
while developing the auto-diagnosis system was to how 
not to make the auto-diagnosis logic intrusive. We did 
not want our expert customers to be turned-off by an 
overbearing problem diagnosis “assistant” and immedi- 
ately disable the auto-diagnosis system. We also did not 
want our non-expert customers to be lead off on a side- 
track by a bug in the auto-diagnosis logic. For this rea- 
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son, we decided that we would make the auto-diagnosis 
process semi-automatic initially, and later, as both we 
and our customers gained experience with the system, 
make it fully automatic. 


4.1 Core implementation 


In its current form the NetApp Auto-diagnosis Sys- 
tem consists of a continuous monitoring subsystem and a 
set of diagnostic commands. ONTAP’s continuous mon- 
itoring logic consists of a thread that wakes up every 
minute and performs a series of checks on statistics that 
are maintained by various ONTAP subsystems. These 
checks may flag the system as being in an ERROR state. 
This logic is currently hard-coded into ONTAP (as C 
code tightly integrated into the kernel) and needs to be 
tuned with every maintenance release. Threshold values 
and most constants used by this logic are read from a 
file present root filesystem of the filer’. This logic does 
not yet perform any output for direct user consumption; 
nor does this logic execute any active tests. Instead this 
output is logged internally in ONTAP for consumption 
by the various diagnostic commands, which also execute 
any active tests that are needed. Since in ONTAP all 
commands are implemented in the same address space as 
the kernel, it is straightforward for the data gathered by 
continuous monitoring to be accessed by the diagnostic 
commands. Likewise, it is easy for the active test logic 
to be executed by the diagnostic commands. 

When the customer or a support person debugging a 
field problem suspects that the problem lies in the net- 
working portion of ONTAP, she executes the netdiag 
command. The netdiag command analyzes the infor- 
mation logged by the continuous monitoring subsystem, 
performing any active tests that may be called for and 
reports the results of this analysis, and some recommen- 
dations on how to fix any detected problems, to the user. 
Our plan is to have the computation of the various diag- 
nostic commands be performed automatically after the 
next few releases of ONTAP. 

The checks that ONTAP’s continuous monitoring 
system performs and the various thresholds used by 
this logic have been defined using data from a vari- 
ety of sources of collected knowledge. These include 
FAQs compiled by the NetApp engineering and cus- 
tomer support organizations over the years, troubleshoot- 
ing guides compiled by NetApp support, historical data 
from NetApp’s customer call record and engineering bug 
databases, information from advanced ONTAP system 
administration and troubleshooting courses that are of- 
fered to NetApp’s customers, and ideas contributed by 
some problem debugging experts at NetApp. 

The specific monitoring rules and the values of var- 
ious constants and thresholds used by the monitoring 
logic and even the list of problems that ONTAP’s auto- 
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diagnosis subsystem will address when complete is fairly 
extensive; due to space considerations we will not cover 
this information in full detail. Instead, we will restrict the 
following discussion to some common networking prob- 
lems that ONTAP currently attempts to auto-diagnose. 
We will describe the set of problems targeted by this 
logic and illustrate its operation with two examples. 

At the link layer, ONTAP attempts to diagnose 
Ethernet duplex and speed mismatches, Gigabit auto- 
negotiation mismatches, problems due to incorrect set- 
ting of store and forward mode on some network inter- 
face cards (NICs), link capacity problems, EtherChannel 
load balancing problems and some common hardware 
problems. At the IP layer, ONTAP can diagnose com- 
mon routing problems and problems related to excessive 
fragmentation. At the transport layer, ONTAP can di- 
agnose common causes of poor TCP performance. At 
the system level, ONTAP can diagnose problems due to 
inconsistent information in different configuration files, 
unavailability or unreachability of important information 
servers such as DNS and NIS servers, and insufficient 
system resources for the networking code to function at 
the load being offered to it. 

To see how the techniques described in the previous 
section are used, consider the link layer diagnosis logic. 
The continuous monitoring system monitors the differ- 
ent event statistics such as total packets in, total pack- 
ets out, incoming packets with CRC errors, collisions, 
late collisions, deferred transmissions etc., that are main- 
tained by the various NIC device drivers. Assume that 
the continuous monitoring logic notices a large number 
of CRC errors. Usually, this will also be noticed as poor 
application-level performance. 

Without auto-diagnosis, the manner in which this field 
problem is handled depends on the skill level and the de- 
bugging approach of the person addressing the problem. 
Some people will simply assume bad hardware and swap 
the NIC. Other people will first check for a duplex mis- 
match (if the NIC is an Ethernet NIC) by looking at the 
duplex settings of the NIC and the corresponding switch 
port, and if no mismatch is found may try a different ca- 
ble and a different switch port in succession before swap- 
ping the NIC. 

With the netdiag command, this process is much more 
formal and precise (Figure 2). The netdiag command 
first executes a protocol augmentation based test for de- 
tecting if there is a duplex mismatch. Specifically, the 
command forces some “reverse traffic” from the other 
machines on the network to the filer using a variety of 
different mechanisms in turn until one succeeds. These 
mechanisms include an ICMP echo-request broadcast, 
layer 2 echo-request broadcast and TCP/UDP traffic to 
well-known ports for hosts in the ARP cache of the filer. 
First the ambient rate of packet arrival at the filer using 
whatever mechanism that generated sufficient return traf- 
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Fig. 2: Diagnosing a duplex mismatch using protocol 
augmentation. 


fic is measured (Figure 2, Step 1). Next this reverse traf- 
fic is initiated again using the same mechanism as before 
and the suspect outgoing link is jammed with back-to- 
back packets destined to the filer itself (which will be 
discarded by the switch). The reverse traffic rate is then 
measured, along with the number of physical level errors 
during the jam interval (Figure 2, Step 2). If there is in- 
deed a duplex mismatch, these observations are sufficient 
to discover it, since the reverse rate will interfere with the 
forward flow inducing certain types of errors only if the 
duplex settings are not configured correctly. In this case, 
the netdiag command prints information on how to fix 
the mismatch. 

If the reason behind the duplex mismatch is a recent 
change to the filer’s configuration parameters, this infor- 
mation will also be inferred by the auto-diagnosis logic 
and printed for the benefit of the user. If the NIC in ques- 
tion noticed a link-down-up event in the recent past and 
no CRC errors had been seen before that event, the net- 
diag command will print out this information as it could 
indicate a switch port setting change, or a cable change 
or a switch port change event which might have trig- 
gered off the mismatch. This extra information, which is 
made possible by automatic configuration change track- 
ing, is important because it helps the customer discover 
the cause of the problem and ensure that it does not re- 
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peat. This problem may have been caused by, for ex- 
ample, two administrators inadvertently acting at cross- 
purposes. 

If there is no duplex mismatch, the netdiag command 
prints a series of recommendations, such as changing the 
cable, switch port and the NIC, in the precise order in 
which they should be tried by the user. The order itself 
is based on historical data regarding the relative rates of 
occurrence of these causes. 

As another example, consider the TCP auto-diagnosis 
logic. ONTAP’s TCP continuously monitors the move- 
ment of each peer’s advertised window and the exact 
timings of data and acknowledgment packet arrivals. A 
number of rules (which are described in detail in a forth- 
coming paper) are used to determine if the peer, or the 
network, or even the filer is the bottleneck factor in data 
transfer. For instance, if the filer is sending data through 
a Gigabit interface but the receiver client does not ad- 
vertise a window that is large enough for the estimated 
delay-bandwidth product of the connection, the client is 
flagged as “needing reconfiguration”. If the receiver did 
initially (at the beginning of the connection) advertise a 
window that was sufficiently large, but subsequently this 
window shrank, this indicates that the client is unable to 
keep up with protocol processing at the maximum rate 
supported by the network, and this situation is flagged. 

Cross-layer analysis is used to make the TCP logic 
aware as to what time-periods of a TCP connection are 
“interesting” from the point of view of performance auto- 
diagnosis of the type described in the previous paragraph. 
For example, the beginning of a large NFS read may indi- 
cate the beginning of an “interesting” time period for an 
otherwise idle TCP connection. Protocol augmentation 
(using ICMP ping based average RTT measurement) is 
used to estimate the delay-bandwidth product of the path 
to various clients. 


4.2 Extensibility 


Data ONTAP contains an implementation of the Java 
Virtual Machine. Our approach to addressing the issue of 
extensibility is to write most of the auto-diagnosis system 
in Java. This provides us complete flexibility to change 
the auto-diagnosis logic in a new version, and support 
older versions of ONTAP. In a Java scenario, the auto- 
diagnosis logic ships as a collection of Java classes that 
reside on the root file system of the filer. 

Note that the current version of the auto-diagnosis 
system is in C; we plan to use Java in the next major ver- 
sion of ONTAP. As mentioned earlier, a file containing 
constant and threshold values provides limited extensi- 
bility in the current implementation. 


4.3 Implementation in other operating systems 
Based on our knowledge of the internals of BSD-like 

general-purpose operating systems and our experience 

with the implementation of the NetApp Auto-diagnosis 
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System, it appears that it should be relatively straightfor- 
ward to implement an auto-diagnosis subsystem based 
on the techniques presented in this paper in BSD-like 
systems. Like in ONTAP, a kernel thread can be used to 
implement continuous monitoring. The rules and thresh- 
olds used by the continuous monitoring logic can be cho- 
sen based on field information about the problem situa- 
tions being targeted. The continuous monitoring logic 
can be partitioned into sub-logic blocks for each major 
OS subsystem. 

The specific active tests to be implemented will also 
depend on the field problems being targeted. Protocol 
augmentation and cross-layer analysis can be used as 
guiding principles in the design of such tests. The im- 
plementation of active tests triggered automatically by 
the in-kernel auto-diagnosis logic should be relatively 
straightforward. If a command-based approach (like our 
diagnostic commands based approach) is to be used for 
user interaction, the BSD kvm kernel memory interface 
may be used for transferring information between the in- 
kernel continuous monitoring logic and user-land diag- 
nostic commands. Alternatively, an approach based on 
the /proc file system may be used. 

Special interfaces will be needed for commands to 
trigger in-kernel active tests. Again, several alternative 
approaches are possible. The tests may be enumerated 
and made available as a series of system calls or differ- 
ent ijoctls for a special diagnostics pseudo-device. For 
some active tests, it might also be possible to write the 
tests entirely in user-space using low level kernel inter- 
faces (e.g. raw IP sockets). Extensibility can be provided 
by implementing the kernel portion of the auto-diagnosis 
logic as one or more loadable kernel modules. 


5 Performance and experience 


In this section, we will briefly discuss the perfor- 
mance of the NetApp Auto-diagnosis System, and our 
experience with its effectiveness in making the task of 
debugging field problems simple. 

The continuous monitoring subsystem of ONTAP 
takes very few resources. Its CPU overhead is less than 
0.25% CPU, even on the slowest systems that we ship. 
The memory footprint is less than 400KB for a typical 
system. The time that the netdiag command takes de- 
pends on the configuration of the system and the load 
on the system. On our slowest filer that is configured 
with the maximum number of allowable network inter- 
faces and is saturated with client load, netdiag takes no 
more than 15 seconds to execute. On most systems, it 
takes less than 5 seconds. 

Specifically, on a F760 class filer (600 Mhz 21164 
Alpha, 2GB RAM) configured with 4 network inter- 
faces and under full client load, the CPU usage of auto- 
diagnosis continuous monitoring code is less than 0.1% 
CPU. On this system, netdiag takes approximately 4 sec- 


onds to execute. 

The version of ONTAP that contains the NetApp 
Auto-diagnosis System has only recently been made 
available to customers. However, since this version of 
ONTAP has not yet shipped to our customers in volume, 
we have not been able to see how well the auto-diagnosis 
subsystem is able to deal with real-life problems in the 
field. Instead, we have been forced to rely on a study 
in the laboratory. In this study we simulated a sample 
of field problem cases from our customer support call 
record database and measured the effectiveness of the 
auto-diagnosis system in solving the problems. For each 
Case, we re-created the specific problem situation in the 
laboratory and measured the effectiveness of the auto- 
diagnosis logic. 

We first looked at a sample of 961 calls that came in 
during the month of September 1999. This set did not in- 
clude calls corresponding to hardware or software faults. 
We also did not consider calls that were related to general 
information about the product asked for by the customer. 
All other types of calls were considered. The month of 
September 1999 was the first month whose call data we 
did not include in our analysis of historical call record 
data while designing ONTAP’s auto-diagnosis logic. 

Of these 961 calls, 84 had something to do with the 
networking code and its interactions with the rest of ON- 
TAP. Auto-diagnosis, when simulated on these cases, 
was able to auto-detect the problem cause for all but 12 of 
these calls, at a success-rate of 84.5%. The average time 
that it took the netdiag command to diagnose the prob- 
lem was approximately 2.5 seconds. We did not even at- 
tempt to quantify the secondary effect on the customer’s 
level of satisfaction that auto-diagnosis would cause due 
the the dramatic reduction in average problem diagnosis 
time. 

Of the 12 calls on which auto-diagnosis did not diag- 
nose, 7 were related to transient problems with external 
networking hardware, 1 was due to a NIC that was ex- 
hibiting very occasional errors and had needed re-seating 
and 4 were problems for which we did not have appro- 
priate auto-diagnosis logic. 

Of the 877 calls not corresponding to networking, we 
performed a static manual analysis in order to figure out 
which of these problems could be auto-diagnosed by the 
complete ONTAP auto-diagnosis system. This analysis 
was performed against a design description of the auto- 
diagnosis logic for other subsystems of ONTAP. Our 
study indicates that about three quarters of these prob- 
lems could indeed by addressed by auto-diagnosis. An- 
other 124 (about 20%) of these calls corresponded to 
problems whose diagnosis could be sped-up significantly 
by the partial auto-diagnosis information that the diagno- 
sis system provided. 

We repeated this simulation and analysis for calls 
that came in during October 1999. We considered 1023 
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cases, 97 networking and 926 other. Simulation of 
the networking cases indicated that auto-diagnosis could 
solve 88% of these. All but 5 of the networking problems 
that could not be auto-diagnosed were related to miscon- 
figured clients. The rest were problems for which we 
have not yet developed appropriate auto-diagnosis logic. 
Static manual analysis of the non-networking cases indi- 
cated a success-rate of about 70%. 

We also considered 500 randomly chosen samples 
from the customer call data from the months of Novem- 
ber 1999 through February 2000. We repeated the above 
described analysis and simulation for these 500 calls. 
Our results for this sample of calls were very similar to 
the results for September and October 1999. 

In summary, our historical call data seems to indicate 
that our auto-diagnosis system will be hugely successful 
in making a lot of problems that currently require human 
intervention to be automatically addressed. This should 
lead to a big reduction in the cost of handling customer 
calls because of a significant reduction in the number of 
calls per installed system. We were unable to directly 
quantify the increase in simplicity of the problem di- 
agnosis process; the only (relatively weak) metric that 
we could quantify was turnaround time for the problem, 
with and without auto-diagnosis. This metric was at least 
three orders of magnitude lower for auto-diagnosis. 


6 Related work 


To place our work in context, we briefly survey other 
approaches to field problem diagnosis of computer sys- 
tems, and how our work relates to these techniques. 


6.1 Ad-hoc monitoring of UNIX and UNIX-like 
systems 

As briefly described before, most UNIX and UNIX- 
like operating systems maintain a large number of statis- 
tics corresponding to various events that have occurred 
in the operation of the system. Access to these statis- 
tics and other configuration information is provided by a 
number of command interfaces. Problem diagnosis usu- 
ally consists of manually obtaining appropriate statistics 
and perusing them for aberrant values. 

System administrators in some organizations that use 
a large number of UNIX systems often use a set of home- 
grown (or commercially available) frameworks of auto- 
mated scripts to obtain information from a large number 
of systems and analyse these values. There is a wealth 
of literature describing these tools [29, 10, 9, 2]. In some 
ways, this is similar to our technique of continuous mon- 
itoring. The information gathered by these automated 
scripts, however, is at the granularity at which the various 
operating systems export system information. This gran- 
ularity is usually too coarse for extensive auto-diagnosis 
of the kind that we can perform inside the operating sys- 
tem kernel with reasonable system overhead. These en- 
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vironments are also limited in the types of active tests 
that they can perform for pin-pointing problems. 


6.2 SNMP 


The Simple Network Management Protocol 
(SNMP) [3] allows for the management of systems in 
a TCP/IP network within a coherent framework. In the 
SNMP world, network management consists of network 
management Stations, called managers, communicating 
with the various systems in the network (hosts, routers, 
terminal servers etc.), called network elements. SNMP 
based management consists of three parts: 1) a Man- 
agement Information Base (MIB) [18] that defines the 
various variables (both standardized and vendor-specific) 
that network elements maintain that can be queried and 
set by the manager, 2) a set of common structures and an 
identification schema, called the Structure of Manage- 
ment Information (SMI) [28], that is used to reference 
the variables in the MIB, and 3) the protocol with which 
managers and elements communicate, i.e., SNMP. 

The system works as follows: The network man- 
agers periodically send queries to the elements to get 
the state of the various elements. Elements send traps 
to managers when certain events happen. The manager 
may analyse the information available to it via results of 
queries to build a picture of the health of the network 
and present this information to the human network man- 
ager in a variety of ways. Plugins that extend a managers 
functionality in a vendor-specific manner are available 
to handle vendor specific MIBs. An example of a com- 
monly used manager is HP’s OpenView [11]. 

The problem of using SNMP is in some ways simi- 
lar to the problem of defining appropriate checks for our 
continuous monitoring system. The various system vari- 
ables that are checked by continuous monitoring equa- 
tions correspond to MIB variables. The auto-diagnosis 
checking logic corresponds to logic in the network man- 
ager plugin handling the vendor-specific MIBs. Thus is- 
sues that arise in defining the checks that a continuous 
monitoring system should execute also apply to the de- 
sign of SNMP logic. 

SNMP is different from our system in two main ways: 
First, SNMP does not really have a parallel for our active 
tests. A manager can manipulate a network element in 
some limited fashion, e.g., by using setting appropriate 
MIB variables. However, this is not nearly as general or 
as powerful as what can be done by an active test execut- 
ing in the concerned system itself. 

Second, the fact that SNMP depends on the network 
connectivity to be present between the network elements 
and the manager limits the types of problems that can be 
effectively auto-diagnosed by using SNMP. In particular, 
problems effecting network connectivity may not be eas- 
ily diagnosed by SNMP. 

In some ways the use of SNMP complements our ap- 
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proach. A system of auto-diagnosis using the techniques 
that we described earlier may be responsible for the “lo- 
cal” health of a system and its interactions with other net- 
working entities that it communicates with, An SNMP 
based network management infrastructure may provide 
overall information about the health of a network using 
information gained by communication with network ele- 
ments and their auto-diagnosis subsystems. 


6.3 Problem diagnosis systems from the mainframe 
and telecommunications world 


A number of papers and patents in the literature de- 
scribe various components of semi-automatic problem 
diagnosis systems that were developed and used in the 
context of mainframe computer systems [14, 31, 22], 
other highly reliable systems [1, 17, 32] and the phone 
system [35, 21]. These systems used the technique 
of continuous monitoring of the health of the system. 
Events affecting the health of the system were fed into 
a decision tree based expert diagnosis system. The ex- 
pert system used the input events to walk down its deci- 
sion tree to narrow down the set of possible problematic 
situations that might be present. 

The hardest part of building such a system was defin- 
ing the set of events to be monitored and building the 
knowledge base (the decision tree) of the expert system. 
There is some literature that describes at an abstract level 
how such knowledge base rule-sets can be created for a 
specific system based on probabilistic data about events 
and problems [35, 34]. Presumably, in practice, these 
knowledge bases were created based on experience in- 
formation gathered from the field. 

In some ways the work that we describe in this pa- 
per is similar to this older work. We also use continuous 
monitoring and have a rule-set and use thresholds to trig- 
ger off further diagnosis steps including various kinds of 
active tests. 

Our work differs from this older work in that it pro- 
vides novel guiding principles and a certain structure to 
the problem of designing rule-sets, thresholds, causality 
in related diagnosis procedures and active tests. The four 
auto-diagnosis techniques that we present were designed 
based on our knowledge of common field problems and 
how the occurrence of such field problems effects the dy- 
namics of modern layered operating systems. The tech- 
nique of protocol augmentation directly targets problems 
that arise out of inadequate, incompletely specified or 
poorly implemented open network protocols. Such prob- 
lems are much more widespread and important in today’s 
network-centric open computing infrastructures than in 
older environments where communication was based on 
closed proprietary protocols. 


7 Summary and future work 


To summarize, we described some general techniques 
to enable appliance-like debugging of field problems of 
network appliances. These techniques formalize various 
ad-hoc debugging techniques that are used in manual de- 
bugging of system problems by human experts. These 
techniques also help in making the task of debugging 
hard problems manually much simpler and quicker than 
it currently is. 

We have implemented these ideas in the Data ON- 
TAP operating system. Our laboratory studies primed 
with real historical case data seem to indicate that auto- 
diagnosis as a methodology is very viable and has the 
potential of greatly reducing the complexity of problem 
analysis that is exposed to the customer. 

In terms of future work, we would like to expand our 
continuous monitoring logic to encompass more compli- 
cated problems. As mentioned earlier, we are in the pro- 
cess of making the auto-diagnosis system extensible and 
easy to re-configure; this problem has a number of inter- 
esting issues. It would also be interesting to see a new 
user-interface paradigm linked with the ideas discussed 
in this paper that can vary the amount of detail and com- 
plexity in the output of the system based on the expertise 
of the user. 

While our discussion has focused on Data ONTAP, 
from our experience it seems that most of the ideas 
described in this paper are directly applicable general- 
purpose operating systems. ONTAP’s network code is 
based on BSD, and much of our auto-diagnosis logic can 
be directly applied to any BSD based TCP/IP subsystem. 
We look forward to an application of some of these ideas 
to general-purpose operating systems. 
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Abstract 


Optimally partitioning application and 
filesystem functionality within a cluster of 
clients and servers is a difficult problem due 
to dynamic variations in application behavior, 
resource availability, and workload mixes. This 
paper presents ABACUS, a run-time system 
that monitors and dynamically changes function 
placement for applications that manipulate large 
data sets. Several examples of data-intensive 
workloads are used to show the importance of 
proper function placement and its dependence 
on dynamic run-time characteristics, with 
performance differences frequently reaching 
2-10X. We evaluate how well the ABACUS 
prototype adapts to run-time system behavior, 
including both long-term variation (e.g., filter 
selectivity) and short-term variation (e.g., 
multi-phase applications and inter-application 
resource contention). Our experiments with 
ABACUS indicate that it is possible to adapt in 
all of these situations and that the adaptation 
converges most quickly in those cases where the 
performance impact is most significant. 


1 Introduction 


Effectively utilizing cluster resources remains 
a difficult problem for distributed applications. 
Because of the relatively high cost of remote 
versus local communication, the performance of 
a large number of these applications is sensitive 
to the distribution of their functions across the 
network. As a result, the effective use of cluster 
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resources requires not only load balancing, but 
also proper partitioning of functionality among 
producers and consumers. While software 
engineering techniques (e.g., modularity and 
object orientation) have given us the ability to 
partition applications into a set of interacting 
functions, we do not yet have solid techniques 
for determining where in the cluster each 
of these functions should run, and deployed 
systems continue to rely on complex manual 
decisions made by programmers and system 
administrators. 


Optimal placement of functions in a cluster 
is difficult because the right answer is usually 
“it depends.’ Specifically, optimal function 
placement depends on a variety of cluster 
characteristics (e.g., communication bandwidth 
between nodes, relative processor speeds among 
nodes) and workload characteristics (e.g., bytes 
moved among functions, instructions executed 
by each function). Some are basic hardware 
characteristics that only change when something 
fails or is upgraded, and thus are relatively 
constant for a given system. Other characteristics 
cannot be determined until application invocation 
time, because they depend on input parameters. 
Worst of all, many change at run-time due to 
an application changing phases or competition 
between concurrent applications over shared 
resources. Hence, any “one system fits all” 
solution will cause suboptimal, and in some cases 
disastrous, performance. 


In this paper, we focus on an important 
class of applications for which clusters are 
very appealing: data-intensive applications that 
selectively filter, mine, sort, or otherwise 
manipulate large data sets. Such applications 
benefit from the ability to spread their data- 
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parallel computations across the source/sink 
servers, exploiting the servers’ computational 
resources and reducing the required network 
bandwidth. Effective function partitioning for 
these data-intensive applications will become 
even more important as processing power 
becomes ubiquitous, reaching devices and 
network-attached appliances. This abundance of 
processing cycles has recently led researchers 
to augment storage servers with support for 
executing application-specific code. We refer 
to all such servers, which may be Jini- 
enhanced storage appliances [25], much-evolved 
commodity active disks [1, 19, 24] or file servers 
allowing remote execution of applications, as 
programmable storage servers, or simply storage 
servers. 


In addition to their importance, we observe 
that these data-intensive applications have 
characteristics that simplify the tasks involved 
with dynamic function placement. Specifically, 
these applications all move and _ process 
significant amounts of data, enabling a 
monitoring system to quickly learn about 
the most important inter-object communication 
patterns and per-object resource requirements. 
This information allows the run-time system 
to rapidly identify functions that should be 
moved to reduce communication overheads or 
resource contention. In our prototype system, 
called ABACUS, functions associated with 
particular data streams are moved back and 
forth between clients and servers in response 
to dynamic conditions. In our implementation, 
programmers explicitly partition the functions 
associated with data streams into distinct 
components, conforming to an intuitive object- 
based programming model. The ABACUS run- 
time system monitors the resource consumption 
and communication of these components, 
without knowing anything about their internals 
(black box monitoring). The measurements are 
used with a cost-benefit model to decide when to 
relocate components to more optimal locations. 


In this paper, we describe the design and 
implementation of ABACUS and a set of 
experiments evaluating its ability to adapt to 
changing conditions. Specifically, we explore 
how well ABACUS adapts to variations in 
network topology, application cache access 
pattern, application data reduction (filter 
selectivity), contention over shared data, phases 
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in application behavior, and dynamic competition 
for resources by concurrent applications. Our 
preliminary results are quite promising: ABACUS 
often improves application response time by 
2-10X. In all of our experiments, ABACUS 
selects the best placement for each function, 
“correcting” placement when the function is 
initially started on the “wrong” node. Further, 
ABACUS often outperforms any static one-time 
placement in situations where dynamic changes 
cause the proper placement to vary during an 
application’s execution. ABACUS is able to 
effectively adapt function placement based on 
only black box monitoring, removing from 
programmers the burden of considering function 
placement. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as 
follows. Section 2 discusses how ABACUS 
relates to prior work. Section 3 describes 
the design of ABACUS. Section 4 discusses 
the ABACUS programming model and several 
example applications built upon it. Section 5 
describes the run-time system. Section 6 presents 
a variety of experiments to demonstrate the value 
of dynamic function placement and ABACUS’s 
ability to effectively adapt to dynamic conditions. 
Section 7 summarizes the paper’s contributions. 


2 Related work 


There exists a large base of excellent research 
and practical experiences related to code mobility 
and cluster computing—far too large to fully 
enumerate here. This section discusses the 
most relevant previous work on adaptive function 
placement and how it relates to ABACUS. 


Several previous systems such as Coign and 
others [16, 22] have demonstrated that function 
placement decisions can be automated given 
accurate profiles of inter-object communication 
and per-object resource consumption. All 
of these systems use long-term histories to 
make good installation-time or invocation- 
time function placement decisions. ABACUS 
complements these previous systems by looking 
at how to dynamically adapt placement decisions 
to run-time conditions. 


River [4] is a system that dynamically adjusts 
per-consumer rates to match production rates, 
and per-producer rates to meet consumption 
rate variations. Such adjustments allow it 
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to adapt to run-time non-uniformities among 
cluster systems performing the same task. 
ABACUS complements River by adapting 
function placement dynamically in the presence 
of multiple different tasks. 


Equanimity is a system that, like ABACUS, 
dynamically balances service between a single 
client and its server [14]. ABACUS builds 
on this work by developing mechanisms for 
dynamic function placement in realistic cluster 
environments, which include such complexities 
as resource contention, resource heterogeneity, 
and workload variation. 


Hybrid shipping [10] is a technique proposed 
to dynamically distribute query processing load 
between clients and servers of a database 
management system. This technique uses a 
priori knowledge of the algorithms implemented 
by the query operators to estimate the best 
partitioning of work between clients and servers. 
Instead, ABACUS applies to a wider class 
of applications by relying only on black-box 
monitoring to make placement decisions, without 
knowledge of the semantics or algorithms 
implemented by the application components. 


Process migration systems such as Condor [7] 
and Sprite [8] developed mechanisms for 
coarse-grain load-balancing among _ cluster 
systems, but did not explicitly support fine-grain 
function placement or adapt to inter-function 
communication. Mobile programming systems 
such as Emerald [18] and Rover [17] do support 
fine-grain mobility of application objects, but 
they leave migration decisions to the application 
programmer. Similarly, mobile agent systems, 
such as Mole [26] and Agent Tcl [12], enable 
agent migration but do not provide algorithms 
or mechanisms to decide where agents should 
be placed. ABACUS builds on such work by 
providing run-time mechanisms that automate 
migration decisions. 


3 Overview of ABACUS 


To explore the benefits of dynamic function 
placement, we designed and implemented the 
ABACUS prototype system and ported several 
test applications to it. ABACUS consists of a 
programming model and a run-time system. Our 
goal was to make the programming model easy 
for application programmers to use. Further, we 


wanted it to simplify the task of the run-time 
system in migrating functions and in monitoring 
the resources they consume. As for the run- 
time system, our goals were to improve overall 
performance, through effective placement, and 
to achieve low monitoring overhead. Moreover, 
it was designed to scale to large cluster sizes. 
Our first ABACUS prototype largely meets these 
goals. 


The ABACUS programming model encourages 
the programmer to compose data-intensive 
applications from explicitly-migratable, 
functionally independent components or objects. 
These mobile objects provide explicit methods 
that checkpoint and restore their state during 
migration. At run-time, an application and 
filesystem can be represented as a graph of 
communicating mobile objects. This graph can 
be thought of as rooted at the storage servers 
by anchored (non-migratable) storage objects 
and at the client by an anchored console object. 
The storage objects provide persistent storage, 
while the console object contains the part of the 
application that must remain at the node where 
the application is started. Usually, the console 
part is not data intensive. Instead, it serves to 
interact with the user or the rest of the system at 
the start node and typically consists of the main 
function in a C/C++ program. This console part 
initiates invocations that are propagated by the 
ABACUS run-time to the rest of the graph. 


As shown in Figure 1, the ABACUS run-time 
system consists of (i) a migration and location- 
transparent invocation component, or binding 
manager for short; and (ii) a resource monitoring 
and management component, or resource manger 
for short. The first component is responsible 
for the creation of location-transparent references 
to mobile objects, for the redirection of method 
invocations in the face of object migrations, 
and for enacting object migrations. Also, each 
machine’s binding manager notifies the local 
resource manager of each procedure call to and 
return from a mobile object. 


The resource manager uses the notifications 
to collect statistics about bytes moved between 
objects and about the resources used by the 
objects (e.g., amount of memory allocated, 
number of instructions executed per byte 
processed). A resource manager also monitors 
the load on its local processor and the 
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Figure 1: An illustration of an ABACUS object 
graph, the principal ABACUS components, and their 
interactions. This example shows a filter application 
accessing a striped file. Functionality is partitioned 
into objects. Dark ovals depict mobile objects, while 
clear ovals mark anchored objects. Inter-object method 
invocations are transparently redirected by the location 
transparent invocation component of the ABACUS run- 
time. This component also updates a local resource 
monitoring component on each procedure call and 
return from a mobile object (machine-local arrows 
labeled “U”). Clients periodically send digests of this 
collected information to the server. Resource managers 
at the server collect the relevant statistics and initiate 
migration decisions (arrows labeled “M”). 


experienced stall time on network transfers 
to and from the storage servers that are actively 
accessed by local mobile objects. Server-side 
resource managers collect statistics from client- 
side resource managers and employ an analytic 
model to predict the performance benefit of 
moving to an alternative placement. The model 
also takes into account the cost of migrations, 
including the time wasted waiting until the 
object is quiescent and the time wasted for 
checkpointing the object, transferring its state, 
and restoring it on the target node. Using this 
analytic model, the server-side resource manager 
arrives at the placement with the best net benefit. 
If this placement is different from the current 
configuration, the necessary object migrations 
take place. 


The ABACUS prototype is written in C++. We 
leverage the language’s object-oriented features 
to simplify writing our mobile objects. For our 
inter-node communication transport, we use DCE 
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RPC. Because the focus of our prototype is on 
function placement decisions, we do not address 
several important but orthogonal mobile code 
issues. For example, we sidestep the issues of 
code mobility [27] and dynamic linking [6] by 
requiring that all migratable modules be statically 
linked into an ABACUS process on both clients 
and servers. Further, issues of inter-module 
protection [28, 23, 9] are not addressed. While 
these will be important issues for production 
systems, they are tangential to the questions 
addressed in this paper. 


4 Programming model 


The ABACUS programming model has 
two principal aspects: mobile objects, which 
represent the unit of migration and placement, 
and an iterative processing model, which defines 
how mobile objects are composed into entire 
data processing applications. 


4.1 Mobile objects 


A mobile object in ABACUS is explicitly 
declared by the programmer as such. It consists 
of state and the methods that manipulate that 
state. A mobile object is required to implement 
a few methods to enable the run-time system to 
create instances of it and migrate it. Mobile 
objects are usually of medium granularity—they 
are not meant to be simple primitive types— 
performing a self-contained processing step that 
is data intensive, such as parity computation, 
caching, searching, or aggregation. 


Mobile objects have private state that is not 
accessible to outside objects, except through 
the exported interface. The implementation of 
a mobile object is internal to that object and 
is Opaque to other mobile objects and to the 
ABACUS run-time system. The private state 
consists of embedded objects and references to 
external objects. A mobile object is responsible 
for saving its private state, including the state of 
all embedded objects, when its Checkpoint () 
method is called by ABACUS. It is also 
responsible for reinstating this state, including 
the creation and initialization of all embedded 
objects, when the run-time system invokes the 
Restore() method, after it has been migrated to 
a new node. The Checkpoint() method saves 
the state to either an in-memory buffer or to a file. 
The Restore() method can reinstate the state 
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from either location. Both methods are invoked 
when there is no external invocation active within 
the mobile object. 


Each storage server (i.e., a server with a data 
store) provides local storage objects exporting a 
flat file interface. Storage objects are accessible 
only at the server that hosts them and therefore 
never migrate. The migratable portion of the 
application lies between the storage objects on 
one side and the console object on the other. 
Applications can declare other objects to be 
non-migratable. For instance, an object that 
implements write-ahead logging can be declared 
by the filesystem as non-migratable, effectively 
anchoring it to the storage server where it is 
started (usually the server hosting the log). 


4.2 Iterative processing model 


Synchronous invocations start at the top- 
level console object and propagate down the 
object graph. Each invocation returns back 
to the console object with a result after a 
specified number of application records have 
been processed. Once an invocation returns to 
the console, objects in the graph are usually no 
longer active. Objects are activated again by the 
next iteration, which starts with a new invocation 
initiated by the console. Sometimes, objects 
may become “spontaneously” active, initiating 
invocations before any request is received from 
top-level objects. This occurs when objects 
perform background work (such as write-behind 
in a cache object), although that is not assumed 
to be the common mode of operation. 


The amount of data moved in each invocation 
is an application-specific number of records, and 
not the entire file or data set at once. This 
iterative property is required by our monitoring 
and migration system. ABACUS accumulates 
statistics on return from method invocations for 
use in making object migration decisions. If 
the program makes a single procedure call down 
a stack of objects, ABACUS will not collect 
this valuable information until the end of the 
program, at which point any migration would be 
useless. 


4.3. Examples 


To stress the ABACUS programming model 
and evaluate the benefit of adaptive function 


placement, we have implemented an object-based 
distributed filesystem and a few data intensive 
applications. We describe them in this section 
and report on their performance in Section 6. 


Object-based distributed filesystem. 
Applications often require a variety of services 
from the underlying storage system. ABACUS 
enables filesystems to be composed of explicitly 
migratable objects, each providing storage 
services such as reliability (e.g., RAID), caching, 
and application-specific functionality. This 
approach was pioneered by the stackable and 
composable filesystem work [13, 21] and by the 
Spring object-oriented operating system [20]. 


The ABACUS filesystem provides coherent file 
and directory abstractions atop the flat file space 
exported by base storage objects. A file is 
associated with a stack of objects when it is 
created representing the services that are bound 
to that file. For instance, only “important” files 
include a RAID object in their stack. When a 
file is opened, the top-most object is instantiated, 
which in turn instantiates all the lower level 
objects in the object graph. Access to a file 
always starts at the top-most object in the stack 
and the run-time system propagates accesses 
down to lower layers as needed. 


The prototype filesystem is distributed. 
Therefore, it must contain, in addition to 
the layers that are typically found in local 
filesystems (such as caching and RAID), services 
to support inter-client file and directory sharing. 
In particular, the filesystem allows both file 
data and directory data (data blocks) to be 
cached and manipulated at trusted clients. 
Because multiple clients can be concurrently 
sharing files, we implement AFS style callbacks 
for cache coherence [15]. Similarly, because 
multiple clients can be concurrently updating 
directory blocks, the filesystem includes a 
timestamp-ordering protocol to ensure that 
updates performed at the clients are consistent 
before they are committed at the server. This 
scheme is highly scalable in the absence of 
contention because it does not require a lock 
server or any lock traffic. In Section 6.5, we 
describe how ABACUS automatically changes 
the concurrency control protocol during high 
contention to a locking scheme by simply 
adapting object placement. 
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Figure 2: The architecture of the object-based 
distributed filesystem built atop ABACUS. The 
figure shows a typical file and directory object stack 
(a). The object placement shown is the default for 
high-bandwidth networks and trusted clients. Also 
shown are the component filesystem objects which are 
implemented to date and a brief description of their 
function (b). 





By default, each file’s graph consists of a 
filesystem object providing the VFS interface to 
applications, a cache object, an optional RAID 5 
object, and one or more storage objects. To 
ensure that parity is not corrupted by races 
involving concurrent writes to the same stripe, 
a RAID isolation/atomicity object is anchored 
to each storage server. This object intercepts 
all reads and writes to the base storage object 
and verifies the consistency of updates before 
committing them. The protocols used by this 
isolation object are highly scalable and are 
described elsewhere [2]. The cache object keeps 
an index of a particular object’s blocks in the 
shared cache kept by the ABACUS filesystem 
process. The RAID 5 object stripes and maintains 
parity for individual files across sets of storage 
servers. The storage objects provide flat storage 
and can be configured to use either the standard 
Linux ext2 filesystem or CMU’s Network- 
Attached Secure Disks (NASD) prototype [11] as 
backing store. Figure 2 shows a sketch of typical 
file and directory stacks. 


Each directory’s graph consists of a directory 
object, an isolation/atomicity object and a 
storage object. The directory object provides 
POSIX-like directory calls and caches directory 
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entries. The isolation/atomicity object provides 
support for both cache coherence and optimistic 
concurrency control, and also ensures the 
atomicity of multi-block writes to a directory. 
For performance reasons, the implementation 
of the isolation/atomicity object is specialized 
to directory semantics and is therefore different 
from the RAID 5. isolation/atomicity object 
described above. This object ensures cache 
coherence by interposing on read and write calls, 
installing callbacks on cached blocks during 
read calls and breaking relevant callbacks during 
writes. It ensures proper concurrency control 
among simultaneous updates by timestamping 
cache blocks [5] and exporting a_ special 
CommitAction() method that checks specified 
readSets and writeSets for conflicts.! Finally, 
the atomicity of multi-block writes is provided 
by ensuring that a set of blocks (possibly from 
differing objects and devices) are either updated 
in their entirety or not updated at all, by using a 
write-ahead log that is shared among all of the 
instances of the isolation/atomicity object. 


The ABACUS filesystem can be accessed in 
two ways. First, applications that include 
ABACUS objects can directly append per-file 
object subgraphs onto their application object 
graphs for each file opened. Second, the 
ABACUS filesystem can be mounted as a 
standard filesystem, via VFS-layer redirection. 
Unmodified applications using the standard 
POSIX system calls can thus interact with the 
ABACUS filesystem. Although it does not allow 
legacy applications to be migrated, this second 
mechanism does allow legacy applications to 
benefit from the filesystem objects adaptively 
migrating beneath them. 


Object-based applications. Data-intensive 
applications can be similarly decomposed into 
objects that perform operations such as search, 
aggregation, or data mining. Porting a data- 
intensive application, such as search, to ABACUS 
is straightforward. Most search applications 
already iterate over input data by invoking 
successive read calls to the filesystem and 
operating on a buffer at a time. Porting this 


l'The readSet (writeSet) consists of the list of blocks 
read (written) by the client. A directory operation such as 
MkDir() requires reading all the directory blocks to ensure 
the name does not exist then updating one block to insert the 
new name and inode number. The readSet in this case would 
contain all the directory blocks and their timestamps and the 
writeSet would contain the block that was updated. 
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kind of application simply requires encapsulating 
the filtering component of the search into a 
C++ object and writing checkpoint/restore 
methods for it. These methods are also relatively 
straightforward, since the state often consists of 
just the positions in the input and output files, and 
the contents of the current buffer. 


5 Run-time system 


The ABACUS run-time system consists of per- 
node binding managers and resource managers. 
Each binding manager is responsible for the 
instantiation of mobile objects and the invocation 
of their methods in a_ location-transparent 
manner (Section 5.1) and for the migration of 
objects between cluster nodes (Section 5.2). 
The resource managers collect statistics about 
resource usage and availability (Section 5.3) 
and use these measurements to adapt placement 
decisions to improve total application response 
time (Section 5.4). 


5.1 Object instantiation and invocation 


The two kinds of nodes in an ABACUS cluster 
are clients and servers. Servers are nodes on 
which at least one base storage object resides 
and clients are nodes that execute applications 
that access storage servers. Since servers can 
also execute applications, one storage server can 
potentially be a client of another server. 


Applications instantiate mobile objects by 
making a request to the ABACUS run-time 
system. For example, when filtering a file, the 
application console object will request a filter 
object to be created. The run-time system creates 
the object in memory by invoking the the new 
operator of the C++ run-time. 


ABACUS also allocates and returns to the caller 
a network-wide unique run-time identifier, called 
a rid, for the new object. ? The caller uses 
the rid to invoke the new mobile object. The 
rid acts as a layer of indirection, allowing 
objects to refer to other objects without knowing 
their current location. The ABACUS binding 
manager mediates method invocations and uses 
rids to forward them to the object’s current 


*The rid is a network-wide identifier, which is generated 
by concatenating the node identifier where the object is 
created and a local object identifier that is unique within that 
node. 


location. ABACUS maintains the information 
necessary to perform inter-object invocations in 
a per-node hash table that maps an rid to a 
(node, object_reference_within.node) pair. As 
mobile objects move between nodes, this table 
is updated to reflect the new node and the new 
object reference at that node. The rid is passed 
as the first argument of each method invocation, 
allowing the system to properly redirect method 
calls, 


At run-time, this web of objects constitutes 
a graph whose nodes represent objects and 
whose edges represent invocations between 
objects. For objects in the same address space, 
invocations are implemented via procedure calls, 
and data is passed without any extra copies. 
For objects communicating across machines or 
address spaces, remote procedure calls (RPCs) 
are employed. 


5.2 Object migration 


In addition to properly routing object calls, 
ABACUS binding managers are responsible for 
enacting migration. Consider migrating a given 
object from a source node to a target node. First, 
the binding manager at the source node blocks 
new calls to the migrating object. Then, the 
binding manager waits until all active invocations 
in the migrating object have drained (returned). 
Migration is cancelled if this step takes too long. 


Next, the object is checkpointed locally by 
invoking its Checkpoint () method. The object 
allocates an in-memory buffer to store its state or 
writes to the filesystem if the checkpoint size is 
large. This state is then transferred and restored 
on the storage node. Then, the location tables 
at the source and target nodes are updated to 
reflect the new location. Finally, invocations are 
unblocked and are redirected to the proper node 
via the updated location table. This procedure 
extends to migrating subgraphs of objects. 


Location tables are not always accurate. 
Instead, they provide hints about an object’s 
location, which may become stale. Nodes other 
than the source and target that have cached hints 
about an object’s location will not be updated 
when a migration occurs. However, stale data is 
detected and corrected when these nodes attempt 
to invoke the object at the old node. At that 
time, the old node notifies them that the object 
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has migrated. 


For scalability reasons, nodes are not required 
to maintain forwarding pointers for objects that 
they have hosted at some point in the past. 
Consequently, the old node may not be able 
to inform a caller of the current location of an 
object. In this case, the old node will redirect the 
caller to the node at which the object originated, 
called the home node. The home node can be 
easily determined because it is encoded in the 
object’s rid. The home node always has up- 
to-date information about the object’s location 
because during each migration its location table 
is updated in addition to the tables at the source 
and target nodes. Because objects usually 
move between a client (an object’s home node) 
and one of the servers, extra messaging is not 
usually required to update location tables during 
migration. 


5.3 Resource monitoring 


The run-time system uses its intermediary role 
in redirecting calls to collect all the necessary 
statistics. By only interposing monitoring code 
at procedure call and return from mobile objects, 
ABACUS does not slow down the execution of 
methods within a mobile object. This section 
explains how the needed statistics are collected. 


On a single node, threads can cross the 
boundaries of multiple mobile objects by making 
method invocations that propagate down the 
stack. The resource manager must charge the 
time a thread spends computing or blocked to 
the appropriate object. Similarly, it must charge 
any allocated memory to the proper object. The 
ABACUS run-time collects the required statistics 
over the previous H seconds of execution, 
which we refer to as the observation window. 
We describe how some of these statistics are 
collected: 


Data flow graph. The bytes moved 
between objects are monitored by inspecting the 
arguments on procedure call and return from a 
mobile object. The number of bytes transferred 
between two objects is then recorded in a timed 
data flow graph. This graph maintains moving 
averages of the bytes moved between every pair 
of communicating objects in a graph. These 
data flow graphs are of tractable size because 
most data-intensive applications do the bulk of 
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their processing in a stream-like fashion through 
a small stack of objects. 


Memory consumption. ABACUS monitors 
the amount of memory dynamically allocated by 
an object as follows. On each procedure call 
or return from a mobile object, the pid of the 
thread making the call is recorded. Thus, for at 
any point in time, the run-time system knows the 
currently processing mobile object for each active 
thread in that address space. Wrappers around 
each memory allocation routine (e.g., malloc, 
free) inspect the pid of the thread invoking the 
memory allocation routine and use that pid to 
determine the current object. This object is then 
charged for the memory that was allocated or 
freed. 


Instructions executed per byte. Given 
the number of bytes processed by an object, 
computing the instructions/byte amounts to 
monitoring the number of instructions executed 
by the object during the observation window. 
Given the processing rate on a node, this amounts 
to measuring the time spent computing within 
an object. We use a combination of the Linux 
interval timers and the Pentium cycle counter to 
keep track of the time spent processing within a 
mobile object. 


Stall time. To estimate the amount of 
time a thread spends stalled in an object, 
one needs more information than is currently 
provided by the POSIX system timers. We 
extend the getitimer/setitimer system 
calls to support a new type of timer, which 
we denote ITIMER-BLOCKING. This timer 
decrements whenever a thread is blocked and 
is implemented as follows: When the kernel 
updates the system, user, and real timers for 
the active thread, it also updates the blocking 
timers of any threads in the queue that are 
marked as blocked (TASK_INTERRUPTIBLE or 
TASK_UNINTERRUPTIBLE). 


5.4 Dynamic Placement 


The resource manager on a given server seeks 
to perform the migrations that will result in the 
minimal average application response time across 
all the applications that are accessing it. This 
amounts to figuring out what subset of objects 
executing currently on clients can benefit most 
from computing closer to the data. Migrating an 
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object to the server could potentially reduce the 
amount of stall time on the network, but it could 
also extend the time the object spends computing 
if the server’s processor is overloaded. 


Resource managers at the servers use an 
analytic model to determine which objects should 
be migrated from the clients to the server and 
which objects, if any, should be migrated back 
from the server to the clients. The analytic model 
considers alternative placement configurations 
and selects the one with the best net benefit, 
which is the difference between the benefit 
of moving to that placement and the cost of 
migrating to it. This net benefit represents the 
estimated reduction in execution time over the 
next H seconds. 


A migration is actually enacted only if 
the server-side resource manager finds a new 
placement whose associated net benefit exceeds 
a configurable threshold, Brj,yes,. This threshold 
value is used to avoid migrations that chase 
small improvements, and it can be set to reflect 
the confidence in the measurements and the 
models used by the run-time system. Server- 
side resource managers do not communicate with 
one another to figure out the globally optimal 
placement. A server-side resource manager 
decides on the best alternative placement 
considering only the application streams that 
access it. This design decision was taken for 
robustness and scalability reasons. 


The details of the computation required to 
estimate the net benefit are discussed in an 
associated technical report [3]. Here, we outline 
the intuition behind the computation. The server- 
side resource manager receives the per-object 
measurements described above. It also receives 
Statistics about the client processor speed and 
current load and collects similar measurements 
about the local system and locally executing 
objects. Given the data flow graph between 
objects, the measured stall time of client-side 
objects, and the latency of the client-server 
link, the model estimates the change in stall 
time if an object changes location. Given the 
instructions per byte and the relative load and 
speed of the client/server processors, it estimates 
the change in execution time if the object changes 
placement. In addition to the change in execution 
time for the migrated object, the model also 
estimates the change in execution time for the 


other objects executing at the target node (as 
a result of the increased load on the node’s 
processor). When considering different object 
placements, we treat the memory available at 
the server as a fixed constraint. Together, the 
changes in stall time and execution time amount 
to the benefit of the new placement. In computing 
this benefit, our analytic model assumes ‘that 
history will repeat itself over the next window 
of observation (the next H seconds). The cost 
associated with a placement is estimated as the 
sum of a fixed cost (the time taken to wait until 
the object is quiescent) plus the time to transfer 
the object’s state between source and destination 
nodes. This latter value is estimated from the 
size of the checkpoint buffer and the bandwidth 
between the nodes. 


6 Performance evaluation 


In this section, we show how performance 
depends on the appropriate placement of 
function. The subsections that follow give 
increasingly difficult cases where ABACUS can 
adapt function placement even when the correct 
location is hard or impossible to anticipate 
at design-time. This includes scenarios in 
which the objects’ correct location is based on 
hardware characteristics, application run-time 
parameters, application data access patterns, 
and inter-application contention over shared 
data. This also includes scenarios that stress 
adaptation under dynamic conditions: phases of 
application behavior and contention by multiple 
applications. | We could not perform a fair 
comparison of applications running on ABACUS 
to those running on a network filesystem, such 
as NFS, because our filesystem implementation 
differs from that of Linux’s NFS. The differences 
give ABACUS applications advantages that have 
little to do with adaptive function placement. 


6.1 Evaluation environment 


Our evaluation environment consists of eight 
clients and four storage servers. All twelve nodes 
are standard PCs running RedHat Linux 5.2 
and are equipped with 300MHz Pentium II 
processors and 128MB of main memory. None 
of our experiments exhibited significant paging 
activity. Each server contains a single Maxtor 
84320D4 IDE disk drive (4GB, 10ms average 
seek, 5200RPM, up to 14MB/s media transfer 
rate). Our environment consists of two networks: 
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a switched 100 Mbps Ethernet, which we refer to 
as the SAN (server-area network) and a shared 
10Mbps segment, which we refer to as the LAN 
(local-area network). All four storage servers are 
directly connected to the SAN, whereas four of 
the eight clients are connected to the SAN (called 
SAN clients), and the other four clients reside 
on the LAN (the LAN clients). The LAN is 
bridged to the SAN via a 1OMbps link. While 
these networks are of low performance by today’s 
standards, their relative speeds are similar to 
those seen in high-performance SAN and LAN 
environments (Gbps in the SAN and 100 Mbps in 
the LAN). 


The bar graphs in the following sections 
adhere to a common format. Each graph shows 
the elapsed time of several configurations 
of an experiment with a migrating object. 
For each configuration, we report three 
numbers: the object (1) statically located at 
the client, (2) beginning at the client, but with 
ABACUS dynamically monitoring the system and 
potentially migrating the object, and (3) statically 
at the storage server. Graphs with confidence 
intervals report averages over five runs with 
90% confidence. We have intentionally chosen 
smaller benchmarks to underscore ABACUS’s 
ability to adapt quickly. We note that the 
absolute benefit achieved by dynamic function 
placement is often a function of the duration 
of a particular benchmark, and that longer 
benchmarks operating on larger files would 
amortize adaptation delays more thoroughly. 
Throughout the experiments in this section, the 
observation window, H, was set to | second, and 
the threshold benefit, Brjyesh, Was set to 30% of 
the observation window. 


6.2 Adapting to network topology/speed 


Issue. Network topology/speed dictate 
the relative importance of cross-network 
communication relative to server load. Here 
we evaluate the ability of ABACUS to adapt 
to different network topologies. We default to 
executing function at clients to offload contended 
servers. However, ABACUS moves function to a 
server if a client would benefit and the server has 
the requisite cycles. The goal is to see whether 
ABACUS can decide when the benefit of server- 
side execution due to the reduction in network 
stall time exceeds the possible slowdown due to 
slower server-side processing. 
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Figure 3: This figure shows a file bound to an 
application accessing a RAID object which maintains 
per-file parity code and accesses storage objects 
running on the storage devices. We show one 
binding of the stack (Client A) where the RAID object 
runs at the client, and another binding (Client B) 
where the RAID object runs at one of the storage 
devices. Thicker lines represent more data being 
moved. The appropriate configuration is dependent 
on the bandwidth available between the client and 
storage devices. If the client LAN is slow, Client B’s 
partitioning would lead to lower access latencies. 


Experiment. Software RAID is an example 
of a function that moves a significant amount 
of data and often touches every byte (computes 
the bitwise XOR of the contents of multiple 
blocks). Files in the ABACUS filesystem can be 
bound to a RAID object that provides storage 
striping and fault-tolerance. The RAID object 
maintains parity on a per-file basis, stripes data 
across multiple storage servers, and is distributed 
to allow concurrent accesses to shared stripes by 
clients by using a timestamp-based concurrency 
control protocol [2]. The RAID object can 
execute at either the client nodes or the storage 
servers. The object graph used by files for this 
experiment is shown in Figure 3. 


The proper placement of the RAID object 
largely depends on the performance of the 
network connecting the client to the storage 
servers. Recall that a RAID small write involves 
four I/Os, two to pre-read the old data and 
parity and two to write the new data and parity. 
Similarly, when a disk failure occurs, a block 
read requires reading all the blocks in a stripe and 
XORing them together to reconstruct the failed 
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Figure 4: This figure shows the results of our RAID 
benchmark. Contention on the server’s CPU resources 
make client-based RAID more appropriate, except in 
the LAN case, where the network is the bottleneck. 


data. This can result in substantial network traffic 
between the RAID object and the storage servers. 


We construct two workloads to evaluate RAID 
performance on ABACUS. The first consists 
of two clients writing two separate 4MB files 
sequentially. The stripe size is 5 (4 data + parity) 
and the stripe unit is 32 KB. The second workload 
consists of the two clients reading the files back 
in degraded mode (with one disk marked failed). 


Results. As shown in Figure 4, executing the 
RAID object at the server improves RAID small 
write performance in the LAN case by a factor 
of 2.6 over executing the object at the host. The 
performance of the experiment when ABACUS 
adaptively places the object is within 10% of 
optimal. Conversely, in the SAN case, executing 
the RAID object locally at the client is 1.3X faster 
because the client has a lower load and is able 
to perform the RAID functionality more quickly. 
Here, ABACUS arrives within 1% of this value. 
The advantage of client-based RAID is slightly 
more pronounced in the more CPU-intensive 
degraded read case, in which the optimal location 
is almost twice as fast as at the server. Here, 
ABACUS arrives within 30% of optimal. In every 
instance, ABACUS automatically selects the best 
location for the RAID object. 


6.3 Adapting to run-time parameters 


Issue. Applications can exhibit drastically 
different behavior based on run-time parameters. 
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Figure 5: The performance of our filter benchmark is 
shown in this figure. Executing the filter at the storage 
server is advantageous in all but the third configuration, 
in which the filter is computationally expensive and 
runs faster on the client, has more CPU resources 
available. 


In this section, we show that the data being 
accessed by a filter (which is set by an argument) 
determines the appropriate location for the filter 
to run. For example, there’s a drastic difference 
between grep kernel Bible.txt and grep 
kernel LinuxBible.txt. 


Experiment. As data sets in large-scale 
businesses continue to grow, an increasingly 
important user application is high-performance 
search, or data filtering. Filtering is often a highly 
selective operation, consuming a large amount 
of data and producing a smaller fraction. We 
constructed a synthetic filter object that returns 
a configurable percentage of the input data to the 
object above it. Highly selective filters represent 
ideal candidate for execution close to the data, so 
long as storage resources are available. 


In this experiment, we varied both the filter’s 
selectivity and CPU consumption from low to 
high. We define selectivity as (1 — output/input). 
A filter labeled low selectivity outputs 80% of 
the data that it reads, while a filter with high 
selectivity outputs only 20% of its input data. 
A filter with low CPU consumption does the 
minimal amount of work to achieve this function, 
while a filter with high CPU consumption 
simulates traversing large data structures (e.g., 
the finite state machines of a text search program 
like grep). 
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Figure 6: The figure shows that client-side caching 
is essential for workloads exhibiting reuse (Scan), but 
causes pathological performance when inserting small 
records (Insert). ABACUS automatically enables and 


disables the client caching by placing the cache object 
at the client or at the server. 





Results. Figure 5 shows the elapsed time 
to read and filter a 16MB file in a number 
of configurations. In the first set of numbers, 
ABACUS migrates the filter from the client to 
the storage server, coming within 25% of the 
ideal case, which is over 5X better than filtering 
at the client. Similarly, ABACUS migrates the 
filter in the second set. While achieving better 
performance than statically locating the filter at 
the client, ABACUS reaches only within 50% of 
optimal because the time required for ABACUS to 
migrate the object is a bigger fraction of total run- 
time. In the third set, we run a computationally 
expensive filter. We simulate a loaded or slower 
storage server by making the filter twice as 
expensive to run on the storage server. Here, the 
filter executes 1.8X faster on the client. ABACUS 
correctly detects this case and keeps the filter on 
the client. Finally, in the fourth set of numbers, 
the value of moving is too low for ABACUS to 
deem it worthy of migration. Recall that the 
migration threshold is 30%, and note that this 
applies to the estimated benefit computed by 
ABACUS and not the real benefit. 


6.4 Adapting to data access patterns 


Issue. Client-side caches in distributed file and 
database systems often yield dramatic reduction 
in storage access latencies because they avoid 
slow client networks, increase the total amount 
of memory available for caching, and reduce the 





load on the server. However, enabling client- 
side caching can yield the opposite effect under 
certain access patterns. In this subsection, we 
show that ABACUS appropriately migrates the 
per-file cache object in response to data access 
patterns via black-box monitoring. 


Experiment. Caching in ABACUS is provided 
by a mobile cache object. Consider an 
application that inserts small records into files 
stored on a storage server. These inserts require a 
read of the block from the server (an installation 
read) and then a write-back of the entire block. 
Even when the original block is cached, writing 
a small record in a block requires transferring 
the entire contents of each block to the server. 
Now, consider an application reading cached 
data. Here, we desire the cache to reside on the 
client. 


We carried out the following experiments to 
evaluate the impact of and ABACUS’s response 
to application access patterns. In the first 
benchmark, table insert, the application inserts 
1,500 128byte records into a 192KB file. An 
insert writes a record to a random location in the 
file. In the second benchmark, table scan, the 
application reads the 1,500 records back, again 
in random order. The cache, which uses a block 
size of 8 KB, is large enough for the working set 
of the application. Before recording numbers, the 
experiment was run to warm the cache. 


Results. As shown in Figure 6, locating the 
cache at the server for the insert benchmark is 
2.7X faster than at a client on the LAN, and 
1.5X faster than at a client on the SAN. ABACUS 
comes within 10% of optimal for the LAN case, 
and within 15% for the SAN case. The difference 
is due to the relative length of the experiments, 
causing the cache to migrate relatively late in the 
SAN case (which runs for only a few multiples 
of the observation window). The table scan 
benchmark highlights the benefit of client-side 
caching when the application workload exhibits 
reuse. In this case, ABACUS leaves the cache at 
the client, cutting execution time over caching at 
the server by over 40X and 8X for the LAN and 
SAN tests respectively. 


6.5 Adapting to contention over shared 
data 


Issue. Filesystem functionality, such as 
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caching or namespace updates/lookups, is often 
distributed to improve scalability [15]. When 
contention for the shared objects between clients 
is low, executing objects at the client(s) accessing 
them yields higher scalability and better cache 
locality. When contention over a shared object 
increases, a server-based execution becomes 
more efficient. In this case, client invocations 
are serialized locally on the server, avoiding the 
overhead of retries over the network. This kind of 
adaptation also solves performance cliffs caused 
by false sharing in distributed file caches. When 
several clients are writing to ranges in a file that 
happen to share common blocks, the invalidation 
traffic can degrade performance so that write- 
through to the server would be preferable. 


Experiment. We chose a workload that 
performs directory inserts in a shared namespace 
as Our contention benchmark. Directories in 
ABACUS present a hierarchical namespace like 
all UNIX filesystems and are implemented using 
the object graph shown in Figure 7. 


When clients access disjoint parts of the 
directory namespace (i.e.: there are no concurrent 
conflicting accesses), the optimistic scheme in 
which concurrency control checks are performed 
by the isolation object (recall Section 4.3) 
works well. Each directory object at a client 
maintains a cache of the directories accessed 
frequently by that client, making directory 
reads fast. Moreover, directory updates are 
minimally cheap because no metadata pre- 
reads are required, and no lock messaging 
is performed. Further, offloading the bulk 
of the work from the server results in better 
scalability and frees storage devices to execute 
demanding workloads from competing clients. 
When contention is high, however, the number 
of retries and cache invalidations seen by the 
directory object increases, potentially causing 
several round-trip latencies per operation. When 
contention increases, we desire the directory 
object to migrate to the storage device. This 
would serialize client updates through one object, 
thereby eliminating retries. 


We constructed two benchmarks to evaluate 
how ABACUS responds to different levels of 
directory contention. The first is a high 
contention workload, where four clients insert 
200 files each in a shared directory. The 
second is a low contention workload where four 
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Figure 7: This figure shows directory updates from 
multiple contending clients. While distributing 
directory management to clients is beneficial under low 
contention, under high contention it results in a flurry 
of retries per directory operation. When the object is 
moved to the storage device, multiple client requests 
are serviced by (multiple threads in) the same object, 
serializing them locally without the cost of multiple 
cross-network retries. 
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clients insert 200 files each in private (unique) 
directories. 


Results. As shown in Figure 8, ABACUS 
reduces execution time for the high contention 
workload by migrating the directory object to 
the server. In the LAN case, ABACUS is within 
10% of the optimal. The optimal is 8X better 
than locating the directory object at the host. 
ABACUS comes within 25% of optimal for the 
high contention, SAN case (which is 2.5X better 
than the worst case). ABACUS estimates that 
moving it closer to the isolation object would 
make retries cheaper. It adapts more quickly in 
the LAN case because the estimated benefit is 
greater. ABACUS had to observe far more retries 
and revalidation traffic on the SAN case before 
deciding to migrate the object. 


Under low contention, ABACUS makes 
different decisions in the LAN and SAN cases, 
migrating the directory object to the server in 
the former and not migrating it in the latter. 
We started the benchmark from a cold cache, 
causing many installation reads. Hence, in the 
case where there is little contention and the 
application is running over the LAN, ABACUS 
estimates that migrating the directory object 
to the storage server is worthwhile, because 
it avoids the latency of the low-speed LAN. 
However, in the SAN case, the network is 
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Figure 8: This figure shows the time to execute our 
directory insert benchmark under different levels of 
directory contention. ABACUS migrates the directory 
object in all but the fourth case. 





Table 1: Inter-application phases. This table shows 
the performance of a multiphasic application in the 
static cases and under ABACUS. The application goes 
through an insert phase, followed by a scan phase, back 
to inserting, and concluding with another scan. The 
table shows the completion time in seconds of each 
phase under each scheme. 





fast enough that ABACUS cost-benefit model 
estimates the installation read network cost to be 
limited. Indeed, the results show that the static 
client and storage server configurations for the 
SAN case differ by less than 30%, our migration 
threshold. This benchmark does not exhibit 
a case where client-side placement is better 
because our client population is of limited size 
(only four nodes). Note also that the directory 
objects from different clients need not all migrate 
to the server at the same time. The server can 
decide to migrate them independently, based 
on its estimates of the migration benefit for 
each client. Correctness is ensured even if only 
some objects migrate, because all operations are 
verified to have occurred in timestamp order by 
the underlying isolation/atomicity object. 
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6.6 Adapting to application phases 


Issue. Having established that optimal 
placement depends on several system and 
workload characteristics, we further note that 
these characteristics change with time on most 
systems. In this subsection, we are concerned 
with characteristics that vary with algorithmic 
changes within the lifetime of the application. 
Applications rarely exhibit the same behavior or 
consume resources at the same rate throughout 
their lifetimes. Instead, an application may 
change phases at a number of points during 
its execution in response to input from a 
user or a file or as a result of algorithmic 
properties. Multiphasic applications make a 
particularly compelling case for the dynamic 
function relocation that ABACUS provides. 


Experiment. To explore multiphasic behavior, 
we revisit our file caching example. Specifically, 
we run a benchmark that does an insert phase, 
followed by scanning, followed by inserting, and 
concluding with another scan phase. The goal is 
to determine whether the benefit estimates at the 
server will eject an application that changed its 
behavior after being moved to the server. Further, 
we wish to see whether ABACUS recovers from 
bad history quickly enough to achieve adaptation 
that is useful to an application that exhibits 
multiple contrasting phases. 


Results. Table 1 shows that ABACUS migrates 
the cache to the appropriate location based on 
the behavior of the application over time. First, 
ABACUS migrates the cache to the server for the 
insert phase. Then, ABACUS ejects the cache 
object from the server when it detects that the 
cache is being reused by the client. Both static 
choices lead to bad performance in alternating 
phases. Consequently, ABACUS outperforms 
both static cases—by 1.6X compared to the 
client case, and by 2X compared to the server 
case. The optimal row refers to the minimum 
execution time picked alternatively from the 
client and server cases. We see that ABACUS 
is approximately twice as slow as the optimal. 
This is to be expected, as this extreme scenario 
changes phases fairly rapidly. 


6.7 Adapting to competition 


Issue. Shared storage server resources are 
rarely dedicated to serving one workload. An 
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additional complexity addressed by ABACUS 
is provisioning storage server resources to 
competing clients. Toward reducing global 
application execution time, ABACUS resolves 
competition among objects that would execute 
more quickly at the server by favoring those 
objects that would derive a greater benefit from 
doing so. 


Experiment. In this experiment, we run 
two filter objects on a 32 MB file on our LAN. 
The filters have different selectivities, and hence 
derive different benefits from executing at the 
storage server. In detail, Filter 1 produces 60% 
of the data that it consumes, while Filter 2, being 
the more selective filter, outputs only 30% of the 
data it consumes. The storage server’s memory 
resources are restricted so that it can only support 
one filter at a time. 


Results. Figure 9 shows the cumulative 
progress of the filters over their execution, and 
the migration decisions made by ABACUS. The 
less selective Filter 1 is started first. ABACUS 
shortly migrates it to the storage server. Soon 
after, we start the more selective Filter 2. Shortly 
thereafter, ABACUS migrates the highly selective 
Filter 2 to the server, kicking back the other to its 
original node. The slopes of the curves show that 
the filter currently on the server runs faster than 
when not, but that Filter 2 derives more benefit 
Since it is more selective. Filters are migrated 
to the server after a noticeable delay because 
the estimated benefit was close to the configured 
threshold. Longer history windows will amortize 
the migration cost over a longer window of 
benefit, resulting in migration occurring sooner. 
In general, the history window should be at 
least long enough to capture many iterations 
up and down the object stack, so that the 
statistics collected by ABACUS are representative 
of application behavior. 


ABACUS does place a run-time overhead 
compared to traditional implementations. A 
filter implemented and running on ABACUS 
runs up to 25% slower than one implemented 
directly atop of the Unix Filesystem, in the 
case where no migrations occur. > Furthermore, 
ABACUS can, under pathological conditions, 
result in worse performance than either static 


>The size of the file filtered was 8 MB. We believe that 
part of this overhead can be eliminated with a more optimized 
implementation. 
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Figure 9: This figure plots the cumulative number 
of blocks searched by two filters versus elapsed 
time. ABACUS’s competition resolving algorithm 
successfully chooses the more selective Filter 2 over 
the Filter 1 for execution at the storage server. 


placement. Consider the case of an application 
that completely changes behavior right after 
ABACUS decides to migrate it, inducing a 
migration back to the original node, only to 
change its behavior again and start another cycle. 
In this case, the application will always be placed 
on the “wrong” node and will incur additional 
migration costs that are linear with the migration 
frequency, which is about once every history 
window. This worst case behavior is currently 
bounded by noticing objects that rapidly ping- 
pong back and forth between locations and 
anchoring them in one default placement until the 
application terminates. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we demonstrate that optimal 
function placement depends on system and 
workload characteristics that are impossible to 
predict at application design or installation time. 
We propose a dynamic approach where function 
placement is continuously adapted by a run-time 
system based on resource usage and availability. 
Measurements demonstrate that placement can 
be decided based on black-box monitoring of 
application objects, in which the system is 
oblivious to the function being implemented. 
Preliminary evaluation shows that ABACUS, 
our prototype system, can improve application 
response time by 2—l10X. These encouraging 
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results indicate a promising future for this 
approach. 
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Abstract 


We present a scalable architecture for content-aware 
request distribution in Web server clusters. In this 
architecture, a level-4 switch acts as the point of 
contact for the server on the Internet and distributes 


the incoming requests to a number of back-end nodes. 


The switch does not perform any content-based dis- 
tribution. This function is performed by each of the 
back-end nodes, which may forward the incoming 
request to another back-end based on the requested 
content. 


In terms of scalability, this architecture compares 
favorably to existing approaches where a front-end 
node performs content-based distribution. In our 
architecture, the expensive operations of TCP con- 
nection establishment and handoff are distributed 
among the back-ends, rather than being centralized 
in the front-end node. Only a minimal additional 
latency penalty is paid for much improved scalabil- 


ity. 


We have implemented this new architecture, and we 
demonstrate its superior scalability by comparing 
it to a system that performs content-aware distri- 
bution in the front-end, both under synthetic and 
trace-driven workloads. 


1 Introduction 


Servers based on clusters of workstations or PCs 
are the most popular hardware platform used to 
meet the ever growing traffic demands placed on 
the World Wide Web. This hardware platform com- 
bines a cutting edge price—performance ratio in the 
individual server nodes with the promise of perfect 
scalability as additional server nodes are added to 


meet increasing demands. However, in order to ac- 
tually attain scalable performance, it is essential 
that scalable mechanisms and policies for request 
distribution and load balancing be employed. In this 
paper, we present a novel, scalable mechanism for 
content-aware request distribution in cluster based 
Web servers. 


State-of-the-art cluster-based servers employ a spe- 
cialized front-end node, which acts as a single point 
of contact for clients and distributes requests to 
back-end nodes in the cluster. Typically, the front- 
end distributes requests such that the load among 
the back-end nodes remains balanced. With content- 
aware request distribution, the front-end addition- 
ally takes into account the content or type of ser- 
vice requested when deciding which back-end node 
should handle a given request. 


Content-aware request distribution can improve 
scalability and flexibility by enabling the use of a 
partitioned server database and specialized server 
nodes. Moreover, previous work [6, 26, 31] has 
shown that by distributing requests based on cache 
affinity, content-aware request distribution can af- 
ford significant performance improvements com- 
pared to strategies that only take load into account. 


While the use of a centralized request distribution 
strategy on the front-end affords simplicity, it can 
limit the scalability of the cluster. Very fast layer- 
4 switches are available that can act as front-ends 
for clusters where the request distribution strate- 
gies do not consider the requested content [11, 21]. 
The hardware based switch fabric of these layer- 
4 switches can scale to very large clusters. Un- 
fortunately, layer-4 switches cannot efficiently sup- 
port content-aware request distribution because the 
latter requires layer-7 (HTTP) processing on the 
front-end to determine the requested content. Con- 
ventional, PC /workstation based front-ends, on the 
other hand, can only scale to a relatively small num- 
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ber of server nodes (less than ten on typical Web 
workloads [26].) 


In this paper, we investigate scalable mechanisms 
for content-aware request distribution. We propose 
a cluster architecture that decouples the request dis- 
tribution strategy from the distributor, which is the 
front-end component that interfaces with the client 
and that distributes requests to back-ends. This has 
several advantages: (1) it dramatically improves the 
scalability of the system by enabling multiple dis- 
tributor components to co-exist in the cluster, (2) 
it improves cluster utilization by enabling the dis- 
tributors to reside in the back-end nodes, and (3) 
it retains the simplicity afforded by a centralized 
request distribution strategy. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 presents some background information for 
the rest of the paper. In Section 3, we discuss 
the cluster configurations currently used for sup- 
porting content-aware request distribution and we 
provide experimental results that quantify limita- 
tions in their scalability. Section 4 describes our 
scalable cluster design for supporting content-aware 
request distribution. We discuss our prototype im- 
plementation in Section 5 and Section 6 presents 
experimental results obtained with the prototype. 
Related work is covered in Section 7 and Section 8 
presents conclusions. 


2 Background 


This section provides background information on 
content-aware request distribution and the existing 
mechanisms that support it. 


2.1 Content-aware Request Distribu- 
tion 


Content-aware request distribution is a technique 
employed in cluster-based network servers, where 
the request distribution strategy takes into account 
the service/content requested when deciding which 
back-end node should serve a given request. In con- 
trast, the purely load-based schemes like weighted 
round-robin (WRR) used in most commercial high 
performance cluster servers [11, 21] distribute in- 
coming requests in a round-robin fashion, weighted 
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by some measure of load on the different back-end 
nodes. 


The potential advantages of content-aware request 
distribution are: (1) increased performance due to 
improved hit rates in the back-end’s main mem- 
ory caches, (2) increased secondary storage scala- 
bility due to the ability to partition the server’s 
database over the different back-end nodes, and (3) 
the ability to employ back-end nodes that are spe- 
cialized for certain types of requests (e.g., audio and 
video). Locality-aware request distribution (LARD) 
is a specific strategy for content-aware request dis- 
tribution that focuses on the first of the advantages 
cited above, namely improved cache hit rates in the 
back-ends {6, 26]. LARD improves cluster perfor- 
mance by simultaneously achieving load balancing 
and high cache hit rates at the back-ends. 


In order to inspect the content of the requests, a 
TCP connection must be established with the client 
prior to assigning the request to a back-end node. 
This is because, with content-aware request distri- 
bution, the nature and target? of the client’s request 
influences the assignment. Therefore, a mechanism 
is required that allows a chosen back-end node to 
serve a request on a TCP connection that was es- 
tablished elsewhere in the cluster. For reasons of 
performance, security and interoperability, it is de- 
sirable that this mechanism be transparent to the 
client. We discuss such mechanisms in the next sub- 
section. 


2.2 Mechanisms 


A simple client-transparent mechanism for support- 
ing content-aware request distribution is a relaying 
front-end depicted in Figure 1. An HTTP proxy 
running on the front-end accepts client connections, 
and maintains persistent connections with all the 
back-end nodes. When a request arrives on a client 
connection, the connection is assigned according to 
a request distribution strategy (e.g., LARD), and 
the proxy forwards the client’s request message on 
the appropriate back-end connection. When the re- 
sponse arrives from the back-end node, the front- 
end proxy forwards the data on the client connec- 
tion, buffering the data if necessary. The principal 
advantage of this approach is its simplicity and the 

1The term target refers to a Web document, specified by 


a URL and any applicable arguments to the HTTP GET 
command. 
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Figure 1: Mechanisms for request distribution 


ability to be deployed without requiring any modi- 
fication of the operating system kernel on any clus- 
ter node. The primary disadvantage, however, is 
the overhead incurred in forwarding all the response 
data from the back-ends to the clients, via the proxy 
application. 


TCP splicing [15, 12] is an optimization of the front- 
end relaying approach where the data forwarding at 
the front-end is done directly in the operating sys- 
tem kernel. This eliminates the expensive copying 
and context switching operations that result from 
the use of a user-level application. While TCP 
splicing has lower overhead than front-end relay- 
ing, the approach still incurs high overhead because 
all HTTP response data must be forwarded via the 
front-end node. TCP splicing requires modifications 
to the OS kernel of the front-end node. 


The TCP handoff [26] mechanism was introduced 
to enable the forwarding of back-end responses di- 
rectly to the clients without passing through the 
front-end as an intermediary. This is achieved by 
handing off the TCP connection established with 
the client at the front-end to the back-end where 
the request was assigned. TCP handoff effectively 
serializes the state of the existing client TCP con- 
nection at the front-end, and instantiates a TCP 
connection with that given starting state at the cho- 
sen back-end node. The mechanism remains trans- 
parent to the clients in that the data sent by the 
back-ends appears to be coming from the front-end 
and any TCP acknowledgments sent by the client 
to the front-end are forwarded to the appropriate 
back-end. TCP handoff requires modifications to 
both the front-end and back-end nodes, typically via 
a loadable kernel module that plugs into a general- 


purpose UNIX system. 


While TCP handoff affords substantially higher 
scalability than TCP splicing by virtue of eliminat- 
ing the forwarding overhead of response data, our 
experiments with a variety of trace-based workloads 
indicate that its scalability is in practice still limited 
to cluster sizes of up to ten nodes. The reason is 
that the front-end must establish a TCP connection 
with each client, parse the HTTP request header, 
make a strategy decision to assign the connection, 
and then serialize and handoff the connection to a 
back-end node. The overhead of these operations is 
substantial enough to cause a bottleneck with more 
than approximately ten back-end nodes on typical 
Web workloads. 


3 Scalability of a single Front-end 


Despite the use of splicing or handoff, a single front- 
end node limits the scalability of clusters that em- 
ploy content-based request distribution. This sec- 
tion presents experimental results that quantify the 
scalability limits imposed by a conventional, single 
front-end node. 


To measure the scalability of the splicing and TCP 
handoff mechanisms, we conducted experiments 
with the configurations depicted in Figure 1. Our 
testbed consists of a number of client machines, con- 
nected to a cluster server. The cluster nodes are 
300MHz Intel Pentium II based PCs with 128MB 
of memory. All machines are configured with the 
FreeBSD-2.2.6 operating system. 
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The requests were generated by a HTTP client pro- 
gram designed for Web server benchmarking [8]. 
The program generates HTTP requests as fast as 
the Web server can handle them. Seven 166 MHz 
Pentium Pro machines configured with 64MB of 
memory were used as client machines. The client 
machines and all cluster nodes are connected via 
switched 100Mbps Ethernet. The Apache-1.3.3 [3] 
Web server was used at the server nodes. 


For experiments with TCP handoff, a loadable ker- 
nel module was added to the OS of the front-end and 
back-end nodes that implements the TCP handoff 
protocol. The implementation of the TCP handoff 
protocol is described in our past work [6, 26]. For 
splicing, a loadable module was added to the front- 
end node. Persistent connections were established 
between the front-end node and the back-end web- 
servers for use by the splicing front-end. 
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Figure 2: Throughput, 6 KB requests 
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Figure 3: Throughput, 13 KB requests 


In the first experiment, the clients repeatedly re- 
quest the same Web page of a given size. Under this 
artificial workload, the LARD policy behaves like 
WRR: it distributes the incoming requests among 
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all back-end nodes in order to balance the load. 


Figures 2 and 3 compare the cluster throughput 
with the handoff versus the splicing mechanism as 
a function of the number of back-end nodes in the 
cluster, and for requested Web page sizes of 6 KB 
and 13 KB, respectively. These two page sizes corre- 
spond to the extrema of the range of average HTTP 
transfer sizes reported in the literature [24, 4]. Since 
the requested page remains cached in the servers’ 
main memory with this synthetic workload, the 
server displays very high throughput, thus fully ex- 
posing scalability limitations in the front-end re- 
quest distribution mechanism. 


The results show that the TCP handoff mechanism 
scales to four back-end nodes, while splicing is al- 
ready operating at front-end capacity with only one 
server node. In either case, the scalability is limited 
because the front-end CPU reaches saturation. 


For the 6 KB files, the performance of splicing ex- 
ceeds that of handoff at a cluster size of one node. 
The reason is that splicing uses persistent connec- 
tions to communicate with the back-end servers, 
thus shifting the per-request connection establish- 
ment overhead to the front-end, which results in a 
performance advantage in this case. For larger clus- 
ter sizes and large files size, this effect is more than 
compensated by the greater efficiency of handoff, 
and by the fact that splicing saturates the front- 
end. 


Additionally, it should be noted that with the larger 
page size (13 KB), the throughput with splicing de- 
grades more than that with handoff (27% versus 7%, 
respectively). This is intuitive because with splic- 
ing, the higher volume of response data has to pass 
through the front-end, while with handoff, the front- 
end only incurs the additional cost of forwarding 
more TCP acknowledgments from the client to the 
back-ends. 


In general, the maximal throughput achieved by 
the cluster with a single front-end node is fixed for 
any given workload. For example, the throughput 
with the handoff mechanism is determined by (a) 
the rate at which connections can be established 
and handed off to back-end nodes and (b) the rate 
at which TCP acknowledgments can be forwarded 
to back-end nodes. With slow back-end webservers 
and/or with workloads that cause high per-request 
overhead (e.g., frequent disk accesses) at the back- 
end nodes, the maximum throughput afforded by a 
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Figure 4: Throughput, IBM trace 


back-end is lower and the front-end is able to sup- 
port more back-end nodes before becoming a bot- 
tleneck. With efficient back-end webservers and/or 
workloads with low per-request overheads, a smaller 
number of back-ends can be supported. 


The results shown above were obtained with a syn- 
thetic workload designed to expose the limits of scal- 
ability. Our next experiment uses a realistic, trace- 
based workload and explores the scalability of hand- 
off and splicing under real workload conditions. 


Figure 4 shows the achieved throughput using hand- 
off versus splicing on a trace based workload derived 
from www.ibm.com’s server logs (details about this 
trace are given in Section 6). As in the previous 
experiments, the handoff scales linearly to a cluster 
size of four nodes. The splicing mechanism scales to 
two back-end nodes on this workload. Thus, splicing 
scales better on this workload than on the previous, 
synthetic workload. The reason is that the IBM 
trace has an average page size of less than 3 KB?. 
Since splicing overhead is more sensitive to the aver- 
age page size for the reasons cited above, it benefits 
from the low page size more than handoff. 


The main result is that both splicing and handoff 
only scale to a small number of back-end nodes on 
realistic workloads. Despite the higher performance 
afforded by TCP handoff, its peak throughput is 
limited to about 3500 conn/s on the IBM trace and 
it does not scale well beyond four cluster nodes. In 
Section 6 we show that a software based layer-4 
switch implemented using the same hardware can 

This is substantially less than the average Web page size 
reported by several studies. The likely reason is that the 


content designers of this high-volume site have minimized 
the size of the most popular pages for performance reasons. 


afford a throughput of up to 20,000 conn/s. There- 
fore, the additional overhead imposed by content- 
aware request distribution reduces the scalability of 
the system by an order of magnitude. 


The limited scalability of content-aware request dis- 
tribution cannot be easily overcome through the 
use of multiple front-end nodes. Firstly, employ- 
ing multiple front-end nodes introduces a secondary 
load balancing problem among the front-end nodes. 
Mechanisms like round-robin DNS are known to re- 
sult in poor load balance. Secondly, many content- 
aware request distribution strategies (for instance, 
LARD) require centralized control and cannot easily 
be distributed over multiple front-end nodes. 


In Section 4 we describe the design of a scalable 
content-aware request distribution mechanism that 
maintains centralized control. Results in Section 6 
indicate that this cluster is capable of achieving an 
order of magnitude higher performance than exist- 
ing approaches. 


4 Scalable Cluster Design 


This section addresses the scalability problem with 
content-aware request distribution. We identify the 
bottlenecks and propose a configuration that is sig- 
nificantly more scalable. 


Back-End 


LAN 





Front-End 





Figure 5: Cluster components 


Figure 5 shows the main components comprising 
a cluster configuration with content-aware request 
distribution and a single front-end. The dispatcher 
is the component that implements the request dis- 
tribution strategy; its task is to decide which server 
node should handle a given request. The distrib- 
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Figure 6: Multiple front-ends 


utor component interfaces with the client and im- 
plements the mechanism that distributes the client 
requests to back-end nodes; it implements either a 
form of TCP handoff or the splicing mechanism. 
The server component represents the server running 
at the back-end and is responsible for processing 
HTTP client requests. 


A key insight is that (1) the bulk of the overhead 
at the front-end node is incurred by the distributor 
component, not the dispatcher; and, (2) the distrib- 
utor component can be readily distributed since its 
individual tasks are completely independent, while 
it is the dispatcher component that typically re- 
quires centralized control. It is intuitive then, that 
a more scalable request distribution can be achieved 
by distributing the distributor component over mul- 
tiple cluster nodes, while leaving the dispatcher cen- 
tralized on a dedicated node. 


Experimental results show that for TCP handoff, 
the processing overhead for handling a typical con- 
nection is nearly 300 psec for the distributor while 
it is only 0.8 usec for the dispatcher. With splicing, 
the overhead due to the distributor is larger than 
750 sec and increases with the average response 
size. One would expect then, that distributing the 
distributor component while leaving only the dis- 
patcher centralized should increase the scalability 
of the request distribution by an order of magni- 
tude. Our results presented in Section 6 confirm 
this reasoning. 


Figure 6 shows a cluster configuration where the 
distributor component is distributed across several 
front-end nodes while the dispatcher resides on a 
dedicated node. In such a configuration with mul- 
tiple front-end nodes, a choice must be made as 
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to which front-end should receive a given client re- 
quest. This choice can be made either explicitly by 
the user with strategies like mirroring’, or in a client 
transparent manner using DNS round-robin. How- 
ever, these approaches are known to lead to poor 
load balancing [20], in this case among the front- 
end nodes. 


Another drawback of the cluster configuration 
shown in Figure 6 is that efficient partitioning of 
cluster nodes into either front-end or back-end nodes 
depends upon the workload and is not known a pri- 
ori. For example, for workloads that generate sig- 
nificant load on the back-end nodes (e.g, queries for 
online databases), efficient cluster utilization can be 
achieved by using a few front-end nodes and a large 
number of back-end nodes. For other workloads, it 
might be necessary to have a larger number of front- 
end nodes. A suboptimal partitioning, relative to 
the prevailing workload, might result in low cluster 
utilization, i.e, either the front-end nodes become a 
bottleneck when the back-end nodes are idle or vice 
versa. 
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Figure 7: Co-located distributors and servers 


Figure 7 shows an alternate cluster design where 
the distributor components are co-located with the 
server components. As each cluster node hosts 
both the distributor and the server components, the 
cluster can be efficiently utilized irrespective of the 
workload. As in the cluster of Figure 6, the replica- 
tion of the distributor component on multiple clus- 
ter nodes eliminates the bottleneck imposed by a 
centralized distributor. In addition, a front-end con- 
sisting of a commodity layer-4 switch is employed 

3With mirroring, the clients are aware of the multiple 


front-ends in the cluster and explicitly choose where to send 
their requests. 
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that distributes incoming client requests to one of 
the distributor components running on the back-end 
nodes, in such a way that the load among the dis- 
tributors is balanced. 


Notice that the switch employed in this configura- 
tion does not perform content-aware request distri- 
bution. It merely forwards incoming packets based 
on layer-4 information (packet type, port number, 
etc.). Therefore, a highly scalable, hardware based 
commercial Web switch product can be used for this 
purpose [21, 11]. In Section 6, we present experi- 
mental results with a software based layer-4 switch 
that we developed for our prototype cluster. 


A potential remaining bottleneck with this design is 
the centralized dispatcher. However, experimental 
results presented in Section 6 show that a central- 
ized dispatcher implementing the LARD policy can 
service up to 50,000 conn/s on a 300MHz Pentium II 
machine. This is an order of magnitude larger than 
the performance of clusters with a single front-end, 
as shown in Section 3. 


In the next section, we provide a detailed description 
of our prototype implementation. In Section 6 we 
present experimental results that demonstrate the 
performance of our prototype. 


5 Prototype Implementation 


This section describes the implementation and oper- 
ation of our prototype cluster. Section 5.1 gives an 
overview of the various components of the cluster. 
Section 5.2 provides details on the implementation 
of a software based layer-4 switch that we imple- 
mented for interfacing the cluster with the clients. 
Section 5.3 describes the sequence of operations in 
the cluster upon receiving a client request. Sec- 
tion 5.4 discusses techniques employed in our im- 
plementation to improve the scalability of the dis- 
patcher by reducing the overhead of communicating 
with other cluster nodes. 


5.1 Overview 


The cluster consists of a number of nodes connected 
by a high speed LAN. As we mentioned in Section 4, 
there are three main components in the cluster — dis- 


patcher, distributor and server. The interface design 
for these components is such that any cluster node 
can contain one or more of these components. This 
implies that any of the cluster configurations of Fig- 
ure 5, Figure 6 or Figure 7 can be realized by placing 
the components appropriately on the cluster nodes. 


The communication between components on differ- 
ent cluster nodes is realized using persistent TCP 
control connections that are created during the clus- 
ter initialization. A control connection, thus, ex- 
ists between any two nodes of the cluster and mul- 
tiplexes the messages exchanged between any two 
components. These connections also serve to detect 
node failures. 


Owing to the superior performance afforded by the 
TCP handoff protocol as compared to splicing, our 
prototype distributor employs the handoff proto- 
col. The server component consists of the user-level 
server application and an enhanced network proto- 
col stack in the kernel capable of accepting connec- 
tions using the handoff protocol. The server ap- 
plication can be any off-the-shelf web server (e.g., 
Apache [3], Zeus [30]) and requires no change for 
operation in the cluster. The distributor is also im- 
plemented as an enhanced protocol stack, and re- 
sides wholly in the kernel. Similarly, the dispatcher 
component also resides in the kernel for efficiency. 
The kernel changes required to implement the clus- 
ter components are added using a loadable kernel 
module for the FreeBSD-2.2.6 OS. 


Our prototype implementation supports both 
HTTP/1.0 as well as HTTP/1.1 persistent connec- 
tions (P-HTTP [24]). Support for P-HTTP is sim- 
ilar to that described in our earlier work [6]. As 
this paper focuses on scalability issues in the clus- 
ter, we only consider HTTP/1.0 connections in the 
experimental results presented in this paper. 


A layer-4 switch is used that receives all requests 
from clients and forwards them to the distributors. 
With the switch, the distributed nature of the clus- 
ter becomes completely transparent to the clients. 
We next describe the implementation of this switch. 


5.2 Layer-4 Switch 


We implemented a fast software based layer-4 switch 
to be used as the front-end node. Even though hard- 
ware based, highly scalable layer-4 switches are com- 
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mercially available, we decided to implement a soft- 
ware based switch for two reasons: we did not have 
a commercial layer-4 switch available to us, and we 
wanted to explore what level of scalability could be 
achieved with a software based switch. 


The switch maintains a small amount of state for 
each client connection being handled by the clus- 
ter. This state is used to determine the cluster node 
where packets from the client are to be forwarded. 
Additionally, the switch maintains the load on each 
cluster node based on the number of client connec- 
tions handled by that node. 


Upon seeing a connection establishment packet 
(TCP SYN packet), the switch chooses a distrib- 
utor on the least loaded node in the cluster. Subse- 
quent packets from the client are sent to the same 
node unless an update message instructs the switch 
to forward packets to some other node (update mes- 
sages are sent by the distributor after a TCP con- 
nection handoff). Upon connection termination, a 
close message is sent to the switch by the cluster 
node that handles the connection and is used for 
discarding connection state at the switch. 


All outgoing data from the cluster is sent directly 
to the clients and does not pass through the switch. 
Only the packets sent by the clients are received 
and forwarded by the switch. To improve switch 
performance, the forwarding module in the switch 
avoids interrupts and uses soft timer based polling 
to receive network packets [5, 25]. In Section 6, we 
report the forwarding throughput of this switch. 


Using a front-end layer-4 switch (as opposed to us- 
ing, for instance, DNS round-robin to distribute re- 
quests among the server nodes) offers several im- 
portant advantages. The first is increased security. 
By hiding the back-end nodes of the cluster from 
the outside world, would-be attackers cannot di- 
rectly attack these nodes. The second advantage is 
availability. By making the individual cluster nodes 
transparent to the client, failed or off-line server 
nodes can be replaced transparently. Finally, when 
combined with TCP handoff, the use of a switch in- 
creases efficiency, as ACK packets from clients need 
not be forwarded by the server node that originally 
received a request. 


Of course, a front-end switch forms a single point of 
failure in the cluster. There are, however, a number 
of possible solutions to this problem, such as using 
a hot-swappable spare. 
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5.3 Cluster Operation 
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Figure 8: Operation with DNS round-robin 


Figure 8 shows the operation of the cluster. For sim- 
plicity, we assume here that clients directly contact 
a distributor (for instance, via DNS round-robin). 
The figure shows the user-level processes and proto- 
col stacks at the client and the distributor and server 
nodes. The client application (e.g., Web browser) is 
unchanged and runs on an unmodified standard op- 
erating system. 


The figure illustrates the cluster operations from the 
time the client sends the request, to the instant 
when it receives a response from the cluster. (1) 
the client process (e.g., Netscape) uses the TCP/IP 
protocol to connect to the chosen distributor, (2) 
the distributor component accepts the connection 
and parses the client request, (3) the distributor 
contacts the dispatcher (not shown in the figure) 
for the assignment of the request to a server, (4) 
the distributor hands off the connection using the 
TCP handoff protocol to the server chosen by the 
dispatcher, (5) the server takes over the connection 
using its handoff protocol, (6) the server application 
at the server node accepts the created connection, 
and (7) the server sends the response directly to 
the client. Any TCP acknowledgments sent by the 
client to the distributor are forwarded to the server 
node using a forwarding module at the distributor 
node. 


The operation in Figure 8 assumes that the server 
component chosen by the dispatcher resides on a 
different node than the distributor. If the server 
is on the same node as the distributor, then the 
handoff is accomplished efficiently using procedure 
calls in the kernel. 
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The operation of the cluster with a layer-4 switch 
is similar to that in Figure 8. However, there are 
some important differences. First, the choice of the 
distributor is made by the switch, using the WRR 
strategy. Second, after a connection is handed off by 
the distributor, the switch is notified and the sub- 
sequent forwarding of TCP acknowledgments to the 
corresponding server node is handled by the switch. 


5.4 Batching Requests 


As the dispatcher component is centralized, its per- 
formance determines the scalability of the cluster. 
We demonstrate in Section 6.1 that the bulk of 
the overhead imposed on the dispatcher node is 
associated with communication with other cluster 
nodes. The key to achieving greater cluster scal- 
ability, therefore, is to reduce this communication 
overhead. 


The communication overhead can be reduced in two 
ways, (1) by reducing the size of the messages sent 
to the dispatcher, and (2) by limiting the number 
of network packets sent to the dispatcher. For (1), 
the distributor compacts the request URL by hash- 
ing it into a 32-bit integer before sending it to the 
dispatcher. (2) is achieved by batching together sev- 
eral messages before they are sent to the dispatcher. 
This enables several messages to be put in the same 
TCP packet and reduces interrupt and protocol pro- 
cessing overheads at the dispatcher node. 


An interesting design choice is the degree of batch- 
ing, i.e., the number of messages collected together 
before sending them to the dispatcher. Although 
the overhead on the dispatcher node is lower with a 
higher degree of batching, the response time is ad- 
versely affected because messages might be held for 
a long time before a batch of the requisite size is 
formed. 


Rather than fixing the degree of batching, our im- 
plementation batches messages only as long as the 
replies for messages in the previous batch are out- 
standing. This has the beneficial effect of dynami- 
cally adjusting the degree of batching based on the 
load on the dispatcher node. If the dispatcher is 
heavily loaded, the time taken by it to respond to 
messages in an earlier batch is long, which in turn 
causes high degree of batching of the next set of mes- 
sages. Similarly, a lightly loaded dispatcher would 
result in sets of messages where the degree of batch- 


ing is low. 


6 Experimental Results 


In this section, we present performance results 
obtained with our prototype cluster. Section 6 
presents performance results of the software layer- 
4 switch discussed in Section 5.2. In Section 6.1, 
we present performance characteristics of our clus- 
ter prototype such as scalability, throughput and 
latency. Finally, Section 6.2 provides experimental 
results on a real workload obtained from webserver 
logs. For all cluster experiments we used the config- 
uration shown in Figure 7. The experimental setup 
used was the same as described in Section 3. 


The first experiment determines the maximum 
throughput of our software layer-4 switch used as 
a front-end. The switch receives packets from seven 
client machines. The packet processing in the switch 
closely emulates the processing in actual operation 
with the cluster. Each packet was forwarded to an- 
other machine where it was discarded. 


Our results show that the peak throughput afforded 
by the switch running on a 300MHz Pentium IT ma- 
chine is about 128,000 packets/s. In actual cluster 
operation, we have observed an average of about 5- 
6 packets for a typical HTTP/1.0 connection where 
the content size ranges from 5-13 KB. This im- 
plies that the maximum throughput afforded by the 
switch is about 20,000 conn/s. 


Higher switch performance can be obtained by (1) 
using faster hardware for the switch, (2) using an 
SMP based machine for the switch, or (3) by using 
a commercial layer-4 switch. Hardware implemen- 
tations of layer-4 switches are reported to achieve 
throughputs of over 70,000 conn/s [1]. 


6.1 Cluster Results 


We repeated the experiments from Section 3 to 
demonstrate the scalability of our proposed cluster 
configuration. Figure 9 shows the throughput re- 
sults with the Apache webserver as the number of 
nodes in the cluster (other than the one running the 
dispatcher) are increased. As shown in the figure, 
the throughput increases linearly with the size of 
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Figure 9: Cluster Throughput 
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Figure 10: Dispatcher CPU Idle Time 


the cluster. Figure 10 depicts the CPU idle time on 
the node running the dispatcher. The results clearly 
show that in this experiment, the dispatcher node 
is far from causing a bottleneck in the system. 


A comparison with earlier results in Figure 2 and 
Figure 3 shows that the absolute performance in 
Figure 9 is less for comparable number of nodes in 
the cluster. In fact, the performance with N nodes 
in Figure 9 was achieved with N —1 back-end nodes 
in our earlier results with the conventional content- 
based request distribution based on handoff. ‘The 
reason is that with the former approach, the front- 
end offloads the cluster nodes by performing the re- 
quest distribution task, leaving more resources on 
the back-end nodes for request processing. How- 
ever, this very fact causes the front-end to become 
a bottleneck, while our proposed approach scales 
with the number of back-end nodes. 


Due to a lack of network bandwidth in our PIII clus- 
ter, we were unable to extend the above experiment 
so as to demonstrate when the dispatcher node be- 
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comes a bottleneck. However, we devised a different 
experiment to indirectly measure the peak through- 
put afforded by our system. We wrote a small pro- 
gram that generated a high rate of requests for the 
dispatcher node. Requests generated by this pro- 
gram appeared to the dispatcher as if they were re- 
quests from distributor nodes from a live cluster. 
This program was parameterized such that we were 
able to vary the degree of batching in each message 
sent to the dispatcher. Two messages to the dis- 
patcher are normally required per HTTP request— 
one to ask for a server node assignment and one 
to inform the dispatcher that the client connection 
was closed. The degree of batching determines how 
many of these messages are combined into one net- 
work packet sent to the dispatcher. 
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Figure 11: Dispatcher Throughput 


Figure 11 shows the peak throughput afforded by 
the dispatcher as the degree of batching was in- 
creased from one to forty. These results show that 
the dispatcher node (300MHz PII) can afford a peak 
throughput of more than 50,000 conn/s. This num- 
ber determines the peak performance afforded by 
our cluster and is an order of magnitude larger 
than that afforded by traditional clusters that em- 
ploy content-aware request distribution. At this 
peak throughput, each HTTP connection imposes 
an overhead of about 20 psec on the dispatcher 
node. The bulk of this overhead is attributed to 
the overheads associated with communication. The 
LARD request distribution strategy only accounts 
for 0.8 psec of the overhead. Repeating this exper- 
iment using a 500MHz PIII PC as the dispatcher 
resulted in a peak throughput of 112,000 conn/s. 
Also, it is to be noted that the peak performance of 
the dispatcher is independent of the size of the con- 
tent requested. In contrast, the scalability of cluster 
configurations with conventional content-aware re- 
quest distribution decreases as the average content 
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size increases. 


We also measured the increase in latency due to the 
extra communication incurred as a result of the dis- 
patcher being placed on a separate node. This extra 
hop causes an average increase of 170 psec in latency 
and is largely due to round trip times in a LAN and 
protocol processing delays. When the layer-4 switch 
is used for interfacing with the clients, an additional 
8 psec latency is added due to packet processing de- 
lay in the switch. This increase in latency is insignif- 
icant in the Internet where WAN delays are usually 
larger than 50 ms. Even in LAN environments, the 
added latency is not likely to affect. user-perceived 
response times. 


6.2 Real Workload 


We now present results from our prototype to 
demonstrate the scalability of the cluster when pre- 
sented with real, trace-based workloads. 


The workloads were obtained from logs of a Rice 
University Web site and from the www.ibm.com 
server, IBM’s main Web site. The data set for the 
Rice trace consists of 31,000 targets covering 1.015 
GB of space. This trace needs 526/619/745 MB of 
cache memory to cover 97/98/99% of all requests, 
respectively. The data set for the IBM trace con- 
sists of 38,500 targets covering 0.984 GB of space. 
However, this trace has a much smaller working set 
and needs only 43/69/165 MB of cache memory to 
cover 97/98/99% of all requests, respectively. 
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Figure 12: Throughput, IBM Trace 


The results presented in Figures 12 and 13 clearly 
show that our proposed cluster architecture for 
content-aware request distribution scales far better 
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Figure 13: Throughput, Rice Trace 


than the state-of-the-art approach based on handoff 
at a single front-end node, on real workloads. 


Note that for cluster sizes below five on the IBM 
trace, the performance with a single front-end node 
exceeds that of our distributed approach. The rea- 
son is the same as that noted earlier: with the 
former approach, the front-end offloads the cluster 
nodes by performing the request distribution task, 
leaving more resources on the back-end nodes for re- 
quest processing. However, this very fact causes the 
front-end to bottleneck at a cluster size of five and 
above, while the distributed approach scales with 
the number of back-end nodes. 


This effect is less pronounced in the Rice trace, ow- 
ing to the much larger working set size in this trace, 
which renders disk bandwidth the limiting resource. 
For the same reason, the absolute throughput num- 
bers are significantly lower with this workload. 
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800MHz Athlon 


Finally, Figure 14 shows results obtained with the 
Rice trace on a new, larger cluster. The hardware 
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used for this experiment consists of a cluster of 
800MHz AMD Athlon based PCs with 256MB of 
main memory each. The cluster nodes, the node 
running the dispatcher, and the client machines 
are connected by a single 24 port Gigabit Ethernet 
switch. All machines run FreeBSD 2.2.6. 


The results show that the performance of the cluster 
scales to a size of 16 nodes with no signs of slowing, 
despite the higher individual performance (faster 
CPU and disk, larger main memory) of the clus- 
ter nodes. The throughput obtained with 16 nodes 
exceeds 13,000 conn/s on this platform, while the 
single (800MHz) front-end based approach is limited 
to under 7,000 conn/s. Limited hardware resources 
(i.e., lack of a Gigabit Ethernet switch with more 
than 24 ports) still prevent us from demonstrating 
the scalability limits of our approach, but the mea- 
sured utilization of the dispatcher node is consistent 
with our prediction that the approach should scale 
to at least 50,000 conn/s. 


7 Related Work 


A substantial body of work addresses the design 
of high-performance, scalable Web server clusters. 
The work includes cooperative caching proxies in- 
side the network, push-based document distribution 
and other innovative techniques [7, 10, 13, 22, 23, 
28]. Our proposal addresses the complementary is- 
sue of providing support for scalable network servers 
that perform content-based request distribution. 


Web servers based on clusters of workstations/PCs 
are widely used [18]. Most commercial Web switch 
products for cluster servers use a request distribu- 
tion strategy that does not require examining the 
content of the request [2, 20, 14, 9]. The most com- 
mon such technique used for request distribution is 
some variant of weighted round-robin. Resonate, 
Inc. [27] is an exception in that their product offers 
content-aware request distribution using a method 
similar to TCP handoff. 


Fox et al. [18] describe a layered architecture for 
building cluster-based network services. The archi- 
tecture has a centralized load manager and several 
front-end and back-end nodes. This architecture is 
similar to the one shown in Figure 6; however, the 
request distribution strategy and the mechanisms 
employed are purely load-based and do not consider 
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the content of the requests. Our work focuses on 
scalable cluster configurations for content-aware re- 
quest distribution. 


In [26], Pai et al. explore the use of content-based 
request distribution in a cluster Web server en- 
vironment. This work presents an instance of a 
content-aware request distribution strategy, called 
LARD. The strategy achieves both locality, in or- 
der to increase hit rates in the Web servers’ mem- 
ory caches, and load balancing. Performance results 
with the LARD algorithm show substantial perfor- 
mance gains over WRR. 


More recently, in [31], Zhang et al. explore another 
content-based request distribution algorithm that 
looks at static and dynamic content and also fo- 
cuses on cache affinity. They confirmed the results 
of [26] by showing that focusing on locality can lead 
to significant improvements in cluster throughput. 


The key to content-based request distribution is 
that a client’s request is first inspected before a deci- 
sion is made about which server node should handle 
the request. The difficulty lies therein, that in order 
to inspect a request, the client must first establish 
a connection with a node that will ultimately not 
handle the request. There are currently two known 
viable techniques that can be used to handle this 
situation. They are TCP splicing [15, 12, 29], and 
TCP handoff [6, 26, 19]. Our proposed approach 
offers a third alternative that scales well with the 
number of back-end nodes. 


As mentioned earlier, the switch component of our 
cluster could easily be replaced by a commercial 
layer-4 switch. A number of layer-4+ network 
switch products [1, 16, 17, 11] are currently available 
on the market. These commercial products use spe- 
cialized hardware and advertise high performance. 
A subset of these switches are also advertised to 
be layer-7 switches, which means they can perform 
URL-aware routing. We are not aware of any pub- 
lished performance results for these switches when 
used for URL-aware distribution. However, since 
software processing is involved in layer-7 switching, 
we expect that these products have similar limita- 
tions to scalability as software based content-aware 
front-ends when used for this purpose. 
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8 Conclusions 


We have presented a new, scalable architecture for 
content-aware request distribution in Web server 
clusters. Content-aware distribution improves 
server performance by allowing partitioned sec- 
ondary storage, specialized server nodes, and re- 
quest distribution strategies that optimize for local- 
ity. 


Our architecture employs a level-4 switch that acts 
as the central point of contact for the server on the 
Internet, and distributes the incoming requests to a 
number of back-ends. In particular, the switch does 
not perform any content-aware distribution. This 
function is performed by each of the back-ends, who 
may forward the incoming request to another back- 
end based on the requested content. In order to 
make their request distribution decisions, the back- 
ends access a dispatcher node that implements the 
request distribution policy. 


In terms of scalability, the proposed architecture 
compares favorably with existing approaches, where 
a front-end node performs content-aware request 
distribution. In our architecture, the expensive 
operations of TCP connection establishment and 
handoff are distributed over all back-end nodes, 
rather than being centralized in the front-end node. 
Only a minimal additional latency penalty is paid 
for much improved scalability. Furthermore, the dis- 
patcher module is so fast that centralizing it on a 
single 300MHz PIII machine scales to throughput 
rates of up to 50,000 conns/sec. 


We have implemented this new architecture, and 
we demonstrate its scalability by comparing it to a 
system that performs content-aware distribution in 
the front-end, both under synthetic and trace-driven 
workloads. 
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Abstract 
Proportional-share resource management is becoming 
increasingly important in today’s computing environ- 
ments. In particular, the growing use of the computa- 
tional resources of central service providers argues for a 
proportional-share approach that allows resource princi- 
pals to obtain allocations that reflect their relative 
importance. In such environments, resource principals 
must be isolated from one another to prevent the activi- 
ties of one principal from impinging on the resource 
rights of others. However, such isolation limits the flexi- 
bility with which resource allocations can be modified 
to reflect the actual needs of applications. We present 
extensions to the lottery-scheduling resource manage- 
ment framework that increase its flexibility while pre- 
serving its ability to provide secure isolation. To 
demonstrate how this extended framework safely over- 
comes the limits imposed by existing proportional-share 
schemes, we have implemented a prototype system that 
uses the framework to manage CPU time, physical 
memory, and disk bandwidth. We present the results of 
experiments that evaluate the prototype, and we show 
that our framework has the potential to enable server 
applications to achieve significant gains in performance. 


1 Introduction 


In managing computational resources, an operating sys- 
tem must balance a variety of goals, including maximiz- 
ing resource utilization, minimizing latency, and 
providing fairness. The relative importance of these 
goals for a particular system depends on the nature of 
the system and the ways in which it is used. For super- 
computers running compute-intensive applications, the 
primary goal may be to maximize throughput, while for 
personal computers used to enhance a single user’s pro- 
ductivity, the chief goal may be to maximize responsive- 
ness. 

In today’s computing environments, users increas- 
ingly compete for the resources of server systems, 
whether to access central databases or to view content 
on virtually-hosted Web sites. On such systems, fairness 
becomes a critical resource-management goal. Propor- 
tional-share mechanisms allow this goal to be met by 


providing resource principals (users, applications, 
threads, etc.) with guaranteed resource rights. For exam- 
ple, customers who pay Internet service providers to vir- 
tually host their Web sites can be given rights to shares 
of the hosting machine that are commensurate with the 
prices they pay. Service providers who can make such 
guarantees can offer larger resource shares to principals 
willing to pay a premium for better quality of service. 


Although its full promise is yet to be realized, 
thin-client computing is another domain in which pro- 
portional-share resource management is desirable. 
Administrators of such systems are often forced to host 
one application per server to provide predictable levels 
of service [Sun98]. Proportional-share techniques 
enable the consolidation of multiple applications onto a 
single server by giving each application a dedicated 
share of the machine. 


A system that supports proportional-share resource 
management must isolate resource principals from each 
other, so that a given principal’s resource rights are pro- 
tected from the activities of other principals. To provide 
such isolation, a system must necessarily impose limits 
on the flexibility with which resource allocations can be 
modified. Such limits work well when the resource 
needs of applications are well-known and unchanging, 
because a system administrator can assign the appropri- 
ate resource shares and leave the system to run. Unfortu- 
nately, these conditions frequently do not hold. Even if 
the applications’ current resource needs are adequately 
understood, they will typically change over time. For 
example, as a Web site’s working set of frequently 
accessed documents expands, the site may require an 
increasing share of the server’s disk bandwidth in order 
to offer reasonable responsiveness. Moreover, it would 
be preferable if system administrators could be freed 
from the need to make detailed characterizations of 
applications’ resource needs. Ideally, the applications 
themselves should be able to modify their own resource 
rights in response to their needs and the current state of 
the system. 


In this paper, we present extensions to the lot- 
tery-scheduling resource management framework 
[Wal94, Wal95, Wal96] that allow resource principals to 
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safely overcome the limits on flexible allocation that 
proportional-share frameworks impose for the sake of 
secure isolation. Our extended framework supports both 
absolute resource reservations (hard shares) and propor- 
tional allocations that change in size as resource princi- 
pals enter and leave the competition for a resource (soft 
shares). It also introduces a system of access controls to 
protect the isolation properties that lottery scheduling 
provides. And our framework offers the means for appli- 
cations to modify their own resource rights without 
compromising the rights of other resource principals. 
One of these mechanisms, called ticket exchanges, 
allows applications to coordinate their use of the sys- 
tem’s resources by bartering over resource rights with 
each other. Our extended framework thereby provides 
isolation with increased flexibility: the flexibility to 
safely overcome the limits on resource allocation that 
standard proportional-share frameworks enforce. 

We have developed a prototype implementation of 
our framework in the VINO operating system [Sel96] 
and have used it, in conjunction with several propor- 
tional-share mechanisms, to manage CPU time, physical 
memory, and disk bandwidth. Our experiments demon- 
strate that the extended lottery-scheduling framework 
enables server applications to achieve improved perfor- 
mance under realistic usage scenarios. 

This work makes several contributions. First, we 
extend the lottery-scheduling framework to securely 
manage multiple resources, providing both soft and hard 
resource shares. To our knowledge, our prototype is the 
first implementation of a proportional-share framework 
to support both types of shares for multiple resources. 
Second, we point out an important tension between the 
conflicting goals of secure isolation and flexible 
resource allocation, and we present mechanisms that 
allow for more flexible allocation while preserving 
secure isolation. Third, we illustrate the value of a sys- 
tem that can support dynamic adjustments to the 
resource allocations that applications receive. 

In the next section, we review the original lot- 
tery-scheduling framework and describe how we extend 
it to securely support proportional sharing of multiple 
resources. In Section 3, we illustrate how lottery sched- 
uling (like all proportional-share schemes) imposes both 
upper and lower limits on the resource allocations that 
clients can obtain, and we describe the mechanisms that 
we use to overcome both sets of limits while maintain- 
ing secure isolation. In Section 4, we describe our proto- 
type implementation of the extended framework, 
including the scheduling mechanisms that we have cho- 
sen to employ. Section 5 presents experiments designed 
to evaluate the prototype and to test one of our mecha- 
nisms for flexibly adjusting resource rights. Finally, we 
discuss related work and summarize our conclusions. 
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Figure 1. A sample resource hierarchy in which currencies pro- 
vide isolation between the tasks of different users. The base val- 
ues of the tasks’ backing tickets are shown in italics. 


2 Securely Managing Multiple Resources 


2.1 The Original Framework 


The resource management framework developed for lot- 
tery scheduling [Wal94, Wal95, Wal96] is based on two 
key abstractions, tickets and currencies. Tickets are used 
to encapsulate resource rights. Resource principals 
receive resource rights that are proportional to the num- 
ber of tickets that they hold for a resource; changing the 
number of tickets held by a resource principal automati- 
cally leads to a change in its resource rights. 

Tickets are issued by currencies, which allow 
resource principals to be grouped together and isolated 
from each other. Principals funded by a currency share 
the resource rights allotted to that currency; currencies 
thus enable hierarchical resource management. 

Each currency effectively maintains its own 
exchange rate with a central base currency, and tickets 
from different currencies can be compared by determin- 
ing their value with respect to the base currency (their 
base value). The more tickets a currency issues, the less 
each ticket is worth with respect to the base currency, 
and their total base value can never exceed the value of 
the tickets used to back the currency itself. 

The sample currency hierarchy shown in Figure | 
illustrates these concepts. The bob currency is funded by 
100 of the 400 base-currency tickets, and it thus receives 
rights to one-quarter of the resource. These rights are 
divided up by the tasks funded by bob; for example, 
task3 holds 200 of the 300 bob tickets, and it thus 
receives rights to two-thirds of bob’s quarter share, or 
one-sixth of the total resource rights. In other words, 
task3’s 200 bob tickets have a base value of approxi- 
mately 67 (two thirds of 100). If task2 or task3 forks off 
more tasks, causing the bob currency to issue more tick- 
ets, the value of its tickets will decrease, because its 
resource rights will be shared by a larger number of 
tasks. However, the resource rights of processes funded 
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by other currencies will not be affected. 

While a lottery-scheduling resource hierarchy typi- 
cally has a tree-shaped structure like the one shown in 
Figure 1, it can more generally take the form of any 
directed acyclic graph. The lottery-scheduling frame- 
work thus supports a greater variety of configurations 
than most other, recently proposed schemes for hierar- 
chical resource management (see Section 6). For exam- 
ple, on a system like the one depicted in Figure 1, in 
which each user’s applications are funded by a currency 
specific to that user, two or more users could pool their 
resources to support a single application that all of them 
are using (the system developed by Banga et al. [Ban99] 
also allows this). 


2.2 Resource-Specific Tickets 


Although prior implementations of lottery scheduling 
have focused exclusively on single resources (primarily 
the CPU), the original lottery-scheduling framework 
was designed to support multiple resources. Wald- 
spurger [Wal95] considered two approaches to imple- 
menting a multi-resource system. In the first approach, 
tickets can be applied to any resource, allowing resource 
principals to shift tickets from one resource to another as 
needed, while in the second, tickets are resource-spe- 
cific. Waldspurger favored the former approach because 
of its greater flexibility and simplicity. However, allow- 
ing principals to devote tickets to resources as they see 
fit violates the insulation properties of currencies, 
because it can lead to changes in the total number of 
tickets applied toward a given resource [Sul99a]. 

We therefore chose to use resource-specific tickets. 
To avoid the overhead of maintaining a separate cur- 
rency configuration for each resource, we extend curren- 
cies to encompass all of the resources being managed. 
Concretely, this means that most pieces of currency state 
are maintained as arrays indexed by resource type. Simi- 
larly, many currency-related operations take a parameter 
that specifies the resource type. 


2.3 Currency Brokers 


For the lottery-scheduling framework to be secure in a 
multi-user setting, a system of access controls are 
needed. We encapsulate these controls in a broker asso- 
ciated with each currency. A broker stores the owner and 
group of the user who created the currency, along with a 
UNIX-style mode specifying who may perform various 
operations on the currency. Before these operations are 
carried out, the broker verifies that the current thread 
belongs to a user with the requisite permissions. 

Like UNIX file modes, currency modes include 
three sets of permissions: one for the currency’s owner, 
one for the currency’s group, and one for all others. In a 


given set of permissions, the f bit indicates whether a 
user is allowed to fund the currency; the c bit indicates 
whether a user can “change” the currency by removing 
some of its funding or destroying it entirely; and the / bit 
indicates if a user is allowed to issue or revoke the cur- 
rency’s own tickets. This fci collection of bits is compa- 
rable to the rwx combination in UNIX file modes. 

Table 1 provides more specifics about the permis- 
sion checks that brokers perform. In most cases, supe- 
rusers are allowed to override the ordinary permissions 
checks. If an attempt to fund a currency would lead to a 


cycle in the currency graph, the attempt is rejected. 
Table 1. Permission checks performed by brokers 


Operation Permission check 


The caller must match both 
the user id and group id 
specified for the new 
currency*, 


create a currency 


The appropriate c 
(change) bit must be set in 
the currency’s mode. 


destroy a currency 


The appropriate f (fund) bit 
in A’s mode and the 
appropriate / (issue) bit in 
B’s mode must be set. 


fund currency A with 
tickets issued by 
Currency B 


Either the appropriate c 
(change) bit in A’s mode or 
the appropriate / (issue) bit 
in B’s mode must be set. 


take tickets issued by 
currency B away from 
currency A 





a. Note that the user and group ids must be specified—and 
therefore checked—because superusers can create curren- 
cies that have ids other than their own. 


2.4 Hard and Soft Resource Shares 


The standard lottery-scheduling framework was prima- 
rily designed to support soft resource shares whose 
absolute value may change over time as principals enter 
and leave the competition for the resource. However, 
Waldspurger and Weihl pointed out that absolute, hard 
resource shares can be supported using the same frame- 
work by fixing the total number of tickets issued by the 
system [Wal96]. In particular, they proposed specifying 
hard shares by issuing tickets from a hard currency that 
maintains a fixed exchange rate with the base currency. 
When this hard currency issues additional tickets, some 
of the funding of other, “soft” currencies is transferred 
to the hard currency so that its exchange rate can be 
maintained. 
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Figure 2: Offering Hard Shares of a Currency’s Resource 
Rights. The bob currency issues a hard ticket to task D repre- 
senting a fixed 20% (200/1000) of bob's resource rights. As a 
result, a special currency (soft_tix) is created and used to fund 
bob's soft tickets, isolating the hard tickets from changes in the 
number of soft tickets. The funding given to the soft_tix currency 
is adjusted as needed to ensure that the total number of hard 
tickets issued by bob remains fixed at 1000. 


In our framework, we take a slightly different 
approach based on the notion of hard and soft tickets, 
and we allow resource principals to obtain hard shares 
from any currency. Under our approach, tickets issued 
by a currency are ordinarily soft tickets that specify soft 
shares of the currency’s resource rights. However, when 
a currency issues a hard ticket to specify a fixed percent- 
age of its resource rights, a separate currency is created 
and used to fund the currency’s soft tickets (Fig. 2). The 
number of hard tickets used to fund this soft-ticket cur- 
rency is adjusted as needed to ensure that the total num- 


ber of the currency’s hard tickets remains fixed.! 

Our approach requires no extra overhead in the 
common case of a currency issuing only soft tickets, and 
yet it still allows hard tickets to be issued by any cur- 
rency. Users could use hard tickets to give an application 
a fixed percentage of their resource rights, or to specify 
hierarchical reservations in which absolute shares from 
the base currency are divided into hard subshares. For a 
hard ticket to represent a fixed-share reservation of the 
actual resource, all paths from the root currency to the 
ticket must involve only hard tickets. 


3 Isolation with Greater Flexibility 


Currencies, like all mechanisms for providing isolation, 
necessarily impose limits on the flexibility with which 
resource allocations can be modified. In the following 
sections, we demonstrate that currencies enforce both 
upper and lower limits on resource allocations. We also 
describe the mechanisms that we have developed to 
safely overcome these limits so that applications can 
obtain allocations that better meet their differing and 
dynamically changing needs. 


1. Note that even the base currency’s soft tickets have a base value that 
can change over time as the number of its hard tickets changes. 
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3.1 Problem: Currencies Impose Upper Limits 


When a resource principal is funded by a currency other 
than the root currency, its resource rights can usually be 
increased by giving it extra tickets from that currency.” 
For example, in Figure 1, task2’s resource rights could 
be boosted by giving it 200 bob tickets rather than 100. 
However, doubling the tickets held by task2 does not 
double its resource rights; rather, task2 goes from hav- 
ing one-third of the bob currency’s overall resource 
rights (a base value of 33) to having one-half of those 
rights (a base value of 50). This smaller increase reflects 
the fact that issuing additional bob tickets decreases 
their value. No matter how many currency tickets a 
resource principal receives, the resource rights imparted 
by those tickets cannot exceed the overall rights given to 
the currency itself. This upper limit is essential to pro- 
viding isolation. Without it, the resource rights of princi- 
pals funded by other currencies could be reduced. 

Despite the need for the upper limits imposed by 
currencies, these limits may often be unnecessarily 
restrictive. This is especially true on central servers, 
because the large number of resource principals that a 
server must accommodate makes it difficult for a single 
allocation policy to adequately address their different 
and dynamically changing resource needs. Instead, 
some simple policy for ensuring fairness is likely to be 
used, such as giving users equal resource rights to divide 
among their applications, or allocating resource shares 
based on how much a user has paid. 


3.2 Solution: Ticket Exchanges 


Because certain resources may be more important than 
others to the performance of an application, applications 
may benefit from giving up a fraction of their resource 
rights for one resource in order to receive a larger share 
of another resource. We have therefore developed a 
mechanism called ticket exchanges that allows applica- 
tions to take advantage of their differing resource needs 
by bartering with each other over resource-specific tick- 
ets. For example, a CPU-intensive application could 
exchange some of its disk tickets for some of the CPU 
tickets of an I/O-intensive application. 

While ticket exchanges allow principals to obtain 
additional resource rights, they do so without compro- 
mising the isolation properties of the lottery-scheduling 
framework. As the scenario depicted in Figure 3 illus- 
trates, only the resource rights of principals participating 
in an exchange are affected by it; the resource rights of 
non-participants remain the same. 


2. This is not always the case. If a resource principal is the sole recipi- 
ent of a currency’s tickets, giving it more tickets from the currency 
does not affect its resource rights. 
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Task B 


Task C 


Figure 3: Ticket Exchanges Insulate Non-Participants. Tasks 
A and B exchange tickets. Task C is unaffected, because it still 
has one-third of the total of each ticket type. 


Ticket exchanges are not, however, guaranteed to 
preserve the actual resource shares that non-participants 
received before the exchange. Because the principals 
involved in an exchange typically make greater use of 
the resource for which they obtain extra tickets than the 
principal who traded the tickets away, resource conten- 
tion will likely increase. As a result, non-participants 
who previously received larger resource shares than 
their tickets guaranteed may see those shares reduced. 
For example, if a CPU-intensive process trades some of 
its disk tickets to a process that regularly accesses the 
disk, those previously inactive disk tickets will suddenly 
become active, and the disk tickets of other processes 


accessing the disk may decline in value.? However, prin- 
cipals should always receive at least the minimal shares 
to which their tickets entitle them. 

Ticket exchanges and currencies complement each 
other. Exchanges allow for greater flexibility in the face 
of the upper limits imposed by currencies, while curren- 
cies insulate processes from the malicious use of 
exchanges. For example, a process could fork off chil- 
dren that use exchanges to give the parent process all of 
their tickets. With currencies, however, this tactic would 
only affect the resource rights of tasks funded by the 
same currency as the malicious process. 


3.2.1 Determining and Coordinating Exchanges. 
Ticket exchanges enable applications to coordinate with 
each other in ways that are mutually beneficial and that 
may increase the overall efficiency of the system. Vari- 
ous levels of sophistication could be employed by appli- 
cations to determine what types of exchanges they are 
willing to make and at what rates of exchange. 

Certain types of resource principals may primarily 
need extra tickets for one particular resource. For exam- 


3. When a resource principal temporarily leaves the competition for a 
resource (e.g., when a thread is not performing I/O), its tickets are 
deactivated. As a result, the resource rights of other principals funded 
by the same currency or currencies are temporarily increased until the 
principal reenters the competition and its tickets are reactivated. 


ple, consider two Web sites that are virtually hosted on 
the same server. Site A has a small number of frequently 
accessed files that it could keep in memory if it had 
additional memory tickets for its currency. Site B has a 
uniformly accessed working set that is too large to fit in 
memory; it would benefit from giving up some of its 
currency’s memory tickets for some of A’s disk tickets. 

Applications could also apply economic and deci- 
sion-theoretic models to determine, based on informa- 
tion about their performance (such as how often they are 
scheduled and how many page faults they incur) and the 
current state of the system, when to initiate an exchange 
and at what rate. This determination could be made by 
the application process itself, or by a separate resource 
negotiator process that monitors the relevant variables 
and initiates exchanges on the application’s behalf. 
Resource negotiators are similar to the application man- 
agers proposed by Waldspurger [Wal95]. 

Applications are free to cancel exchanges in which 
they are involved. This allows them to take a 
trial-and-error approach, experimenting with exchange 
rates until they achieve an acceptable level of perfor- 
mance and adapting their resource usage over time. 

Applications or their negotiators initiate exchanges 
by sending the appropriate information to a central 
dealer. The dealer maintains queues of outstanding 
exchange proposals, attempts to match up complemen- 
tary requests, and carries out the resulting exchanges. If 
an exchange request cannot be immediately satisfied, 
the dealer returns a message that includes any proposals 
with conflicting exchange rates (e.g., process A requests 
20 CPU tickets for 10 memory tickets, while process B 
requests 10 memory tickets for 10 CPU tickets). In this 
way, an application can decide whether to modify its 
proposed exchange rate and try again for a compromise 
deal. In environments where isolation is less important, 
the dealer could be modified to carry out exchanges that 
processes propose on the processes themselves (e.g., to 
take away 20 CPU tickets from a process and give it 20 
memory tickets in return), giving an approach equivalent 
to the one suggested by Waldspurger (see Section 2.2). 

Future research is needed to develop negotiators 
suitable for a wide variety of applications and environ- 
ments. Among the questions that still need to be 
addressed are: How can a negotiator determine what 
exchanges are beneficial to its associated process? 
When should a negotiator accept a trade less desirable 
than the one it proposed? Will a system involving 
dynamic ticket exchanges be stable (i.e., how can oscil- 
latory behavior be avoided)? Can general-purpose nego- 
tiators be written that avoid the need to craft one for 
each application? In addition, the central dealer must be 
designed to deal fairly with requests that have comple- 
mentary but differing exchange rates. 
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3.2.2 Carrying Out an Exchange. Once a complemen- 
tary set of exchange requests is found, the funding of the 
resource principals involved must be modified to reflect 
the exchange. In a non-hierarchical system with only a 
base currency, this could be accomplished by directly 
modifying the number of tickets that the principals hold 
for the resources involved. However, the presence of 
non-base currencies complicates matters, because the 
base value of their tickets can change over time, whereas 
tickets used in exchanges should have a constant value. 

To address this problem, we issue four tickets 
directly from the base currency: two for the amounts 
being exchanged, and two negatively valued tickets for 
the opposite amounts. For example, if task A trades disk 
tickets with a base value of 50 for some of task B’s 
memory tickets with a base value of 20, then A is given 
20 base-currency memory tickets and —50 base-currency 
disk tickets, and B is given 50 base-currency disk tickets 
and —20 base-currency memory tickets. Because sched- 
uling and allocation decisions are based on the total base 
value of a principal’s backing tickets, the negative tick- 
ets reduce the principals’ resource rights by the amount 
they have traded away. And because principals cannot 
manipulate their own backing tickets, exchanged tickets 
cannot be misused (e.g., to reduce another currency’s 
allocations). If a principal’s tickets for a resource are 
temporarily deactivated (see footnote 3), the funding it 
has obtained through exchanges for that resource is tem- 
porarily transferred to the principal’s other funders to 
preserve isolation. 

An exchange is undone if one of the exchanging 
principals exits, cancels the exchange, or loses the 
resource rights that it traded away. This last scenario can 
occur if the tickets funding the principal decrease in 
value to the point that their base value is less than the 
value of the tickets that the principal gave away. In such 
cases, the principal’s total base value for that resource 
becomes negative, and the exchange must be revoked. 


3.3 Problem: Currencies Impose Lower Limits 


Currencies can also impose lower limits on resource 
rights. These limits materialize when only one of the 
resource principals funded by a currency is actively 
competing for a resource. In such circumstances, that 
principal receives all of the currency’s resource rights, 
no matter how few tickets have been used to fund it. 

As a result, currencies make it difficult for lottery 
scheduling to support the semantics of the nice utility 
found on conventional UNIX systems. For example, a 
user running a CPU-intensive job may reduce its CPU 
funding as a favor to other users. But if the other tasks 
funded by the same currency are all idle, the CPU-inten- 
sive job will still get the currency’s full CPU share (Fig. 
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Figure 4: Currencies Impose Lower Limits. The user bob 
tries to lower the priority of hog, a CPU-intensive process, by 
giving it only 10 tickets (top). However, if task2 becomes idle, 
hog will still receive all of bob’s resource rights. One solution is 
to fund hog directly from the base currency (bottom). 


4, top). The user would presumably be allowed to 
decrease the number of tickets backing the user currency 
itself, but then other jobs funded by that currency would 
be adversely affected when they became runnable. 


3.4 Solution: Limited Permission to Issue 
Base-Currency Tickets 


While upper limits are necessary for providing isolation, 
lower limits are an undesirable side-effect of isolation. 
These limits could be overcome by funding CPU-inten- 
sive applications directly from the base currency (Fig. 4, 
bottom). However, for reasons of security, currency 
access controls (Section 2.3) would ordinarily prevent 
unprivileged users from issuing base-currency tickets. 
To circumvent this restriction, our framework 
allows a user to issue base-currency tickets as long as 
the total value of currencies owned by that user never 
exceeds some upper bound. In this way, users can give 
up a small amount of their currencies’ funding and then 
issue that same amount from the base currency to fund 
resource-intensive jobs. This approach leaves the user’s 
total resource rights unchanged (preserving the isolation 
of other users), and it allows jobs to run at a reduced pri- 
ority without crippling the rest of the user’s applications. 
Section 4.6 describes how we implement this policy. 
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4 Prototype Implementation 


We have implemented the extended framework in 
VINO-0.50 (www. eecs. harvard. edu/~vino/vino), 
and we use it to manage CPU time, memory, and disk 
bandwidth. In the following sections, we describe the 
key details of our implementation, including the sched- 
uling and allocation mechanisms that we employ. 


4.1 Threads and Currencies 


A thread can be thought of as a special type of currency. 
Like all currencies, threads hold backing tickets, and 
they also issue temporary transfer tickets to threads on 
which they are waiting (see Section 4.3). By havin 
VINO’s thread class inherit from its currency class", 
threads can issue and receive tickets using the same 
methods as non-thread currencies, and other methods 
(e.g., the one that recursively computes a ticket’s base 
value) can also treat threads and currencies interchange- 
ably. Threads also reuse currency data members to keep 
track of the tickets that they hold and have issued. 

Currencies that are also threads are identified by the 
process id of the thread. All other currencies are identi- 
fied by a unique currency identifier (cid). 


4.2 Currency Configuration and Permissions 


By default, the system creates one currency for each 
active user of the system, and it funds these user curren- 
cies equally from the base currency. Each user’s cur- 
rency in turn funds the tasks of that user. The user 
currencies are created by means of a function, 
cid_for_client(), that is invoked when a process 
changes its real user id (uid); this function uses a uid to 
cid mapping to determine which currency should be 
used to fund the process. If no mapping exists for a 
given user, a new currency is created and funded. In 
either case, the process’ existing funding is revoked and 
replaced with funding from the appropriate user cur- 
rency. Once a user’s login shell is correctly funded, pro- 
cesses forked by that shell are funded by the same 
currency. More generally, child processes are funded by 
the issuer of the first ticket in the parent’s list of backing 
tickets for that resource.” 

Each user currency is owned by the corresponding 
user and has a currency mode (see Section 2.3) that 
allows the user to manipulate it using a set of system 
calls added for this purpose. A user’s tasks receive equal 
ticket allocations by default; the user can modify these 
allocations and thereby alter the relative resource rights 


4. VINO is written in C++. 

5. Actually, if a process holds tickets from more than one currency, its 
children should be funded by all of these currencies. We plan to extend 
our implementation to deal with this case. 


of the tasks. Users can also create currencies and fund 
them with tickets from their user currency. However, 
they cannot increase the funding of their user currency 
itself, because they do not have permission to issue other 
currencies’ tickets. Thus, each user’s tasks are securely 
isolated from the tasks of other users, and each user has 
the same total resource rights. 

Other currency-configuration policies could also be 
specified. On extensible operating systems like VINO 
[Sma98], superusers could safely download specialized 
versions of the cid_for_client function (which is 
also called when a process’ real group id (gid) changes) 
to specify arbitrary configuration schemes based on uid 
and gid, as well as alternative access-control policies for 
currencies. Approaches that do not involve extensibility 
could also be employed to accommodate a more limited 
range of possible configurations and access controls. 


4.3 Managing CPU Time 


Our prototype uses the original lottery-scheduling algo- 
rithm [Wal94] to schedule the CPU, randomly choosing 
an active ticket and traversing the runnable queue to find 
the thread that holds the ticket. In searching for the win- 
ning thread, the system computes the base value of each 
thread’s CPU backing tickets. We cache these base val- 
ues to avoid unnecessary computation, although the 
cached values must be invalidated whenever a change 
occurs in a currency’s count of active tickets (e.g., when 
a thread starts up, blocks, or exits). 

Our prototype also uses two other features of the 
original lottery-scheduling framework, compensation 
tickets and ticket transfers. Compensation tickets are 
issued to threads who do not use their full quantum, 
temporarily inflating their resource rights to give them a 
higher probability of being chosen when they next 
become runnable. Ticket transfers occur when a thread 
blocks attempting to acquire a kernel mutex or to allo- 
cate memory. Because the thread is itself a currency (see 
Section 4.1), it issues a ticket and uses it to fund the 
thread on which it is waiting (the holder of the mutex or 
the pageout daemon), transferring its resource rights to 
that thread. This can reduce the time that the waiting 
thread spends blocked, and it prevents priority inversion 
from occurring. When the thread is made runnable 
again, its transfer tickets are revoked. 

A number of deterministic algorithms, including 
stride scheduling [Wal95] and EEVDF [Sto96], can also 
be used within the lottery-scheduling framework to pro- 
vide increased accuracy and lower response-time vari- 
ability for interactive processes. Because our work 
primarily addresses ways of overcoming the limits that 
proportional-share frameworks impose on _ flexible 
resource allocation, the algorithms used are not crucial. 
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4.4 Managing Memory 


Effective proportional-share memory management is 
complicated by the difficulty of determining which pro- 
cesses are actively competing for memory and by the 
undesirability of a strict partitioning of memory among 
processes. When scheduling the CPU, threads that are 
blocked are simply ignored and the values of their tick- 
ets are not counted. Our data [Sul99b] indicates that a 
similar approach to memory management is not effec- 
tive. When the system experiences heavy memory pres- 
sure, any process that blocks, even momentarily, can 
lose a large number of pages to the activity of the page- 
out daemon, resulting in erratic paging behavior and 
poor throughput. The obvious alternative, namely leav- 
ing the memory tickets of all processes active at all 
times, is also not viable, because pages belonging to idle 
processes tend to remain in memory indefinitely, reduc- 
ing the number of pages available to active processes 
and effectively partitioning the total memory of the sys- 
tem. We have therefore chosen to give memory guaran- 
tees only to privileged processes that explicitly request 
them. Other processes compete for the unreserved por- 
tion of memory, which we ensure comprises at least five 
percent of the memory not wired by the kernel. While 
this approach is limited (e.g., it can easily lead to thrash- 
ing), it allows us to experiment with the resource 
trade-offs that applications can make. 

Processes running as root can obtain hard memory 
shares from the base currency. Once a currency is 
funded with memory tickets, resource principals with 
appropriate permissions can obtain soft or hard sub- 
shares of its allocation. As with any resource, hard 
shares are obtained using the reserve() system call 
and soft shares using the fund() system call. In the 
common case of obtaining a hard share from the base 
currency, users simply specify the size in kilobytes of 
the memory share they are requesting. In other cases, 
users either specify a number of memory tickets (for soft 
shares) or a percentage of the issuing currency’s share 
(for hard shares). 

To maintain guaranteed shares, we altered the 
behavior of VINO’s pageout daemon so that pages 
owned by processes that have not exceeded their mem- 
ory guarantee are not reclaimed. This approach does not 
limit processes to their memory shares, but merely 
ensures that they can receive at least that amount. In the 
absence of memory pressure, processes receive as much 
memory as they need. If a process holds soft memory 
tickets, the number of pages to which it is entitled can 
change dynamically as the value of its tickets changes. 
The pageout daemon thus needs to compute the current 
base value of the processes’ memory tickets; cached val- 
ues are used whenever possible. 
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4.5 Managing Disk Bandwidth 


Our prototype supports proportional sharing of disk 
bandwidth using the hierarchical YFQ algorithm 
[Bru99b]. YFQ approximates ideal proportional sharing 
by maintaining a virtual time function and _ per-disk 
queues of outstanding disk requests for each resource 
principal. Each of the queues has an associated finish 
tag that reflects the principal’s past disk activity, its cur- 
rent share of the disk, and the length of the request at the 
head of the queue. Requests from queues with the small- 
est finish tags are forwarded to the device driver in small 
batches that can be reordered by the driver or device to 
achieve better aggregate throughput. 

A principal’s disk tickets are active whenever it has 
an outstanding request. To adjust to dynamic changes in 
the number of active tickets, the base value of a princi- 
pal’s disk tickets is recomputed (using cached values if 
possible) whenever a request reaches the head of its 
queue, and this value is used to compute the queue’s 
new finish tag. 


4.6 Emulating Nice 


To support the semantics of nice, we created a utility 
that runs with root privileges and executes programs 
with funding from the base currency. This utility reduces 
the funding of the caller’s user currency by the amount 
requested for the new job, thus preserving isolation. The 
utility actually creates a new currency for the task, funds 
that currency with the requested number of tickets, and 
uses the new currency’s tickets to fund the task (see Fig. 
4, bottom). This level of indirection is needed in case the 
task spawns any children; if so, they will share the fund- 
ing of the new currency. While this utility would typi- 
cally be used to give a small percentage of the CPU to 
long-running, CPU-intensive jobs, it can be used with 
other resources as well. It successfully overcomes the 
lower limits imposed by currencies without employing 
VINO’s extensibility mechanism, as we had originally 
planned [Sul99a]. The other broker methods could also 
be overridden using similar setuid-root utilities. 


4.7 Carrying Out Exchanges 


As discussed in Section 3.2.1, a number of challenging 
questions must be answered before a system that fully 
supports dynamic ticket exchanges can be built. At this 
point, we have implemented a framework that allows us 
to easily test the effects of ticket exchanges and thereby 
gain insight into the issues involved. 

We provide two mechanisms for experimenting 
with exchanges. First, users with appropriate permis- 
sions can employ our reserve(), fund(), and 
unfund() system calls to implement static exchanges, 
preset modifications to the default ticket allocations. 
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Figure 5. The CPU funding used for the experiment described 
in Section 5.2. Currencies A and B receive equal funding from 
the base currency, which they divide among the tasks they fund. 
A2 receives twice the funding of A1, B2 receives twice the fund- 
ing of B1, and B3 has three times the funding of B1. 





Second, we have implemented a simple central dealer in 
the kernel, and we allow applications to propose 
exchanges dynamically using a _ system call 
(exch_offer) added for this purpose. When an 
exchange is carried out, the four tickets involved (see 
Section 3.2.2) are linked to each other in a circular 
queue so that the exchange can be invalidated when one 
of the principals exits, loses too much funding, or 
retracts the exchange. If one of the tickets is deleted, all 
four of them are, thereby cancelling the exchange. 


5 Experiments 


We conducted a number of experiments to test the effec- 
tiveness of our extended framework and to assess its 
ability to provide increased flexibility in resource allo- 
cation while preserving secure isolation. In the follow- 
ing sections, we first discuss tests of the 
proportional-share mechanisms that we implemented 
and demonstrate that they provide accurate propor- 
tional-share guarantees and effective isolation. We then 
present experiments that test the impact of ticket 
exchanges on two sets of applications. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


All of these experiments were conducted using our mod- 
ified kernel. We ran it on a 200-MHz Pentium Pro pro- 
cessor with 128 MB of RAM and a 256-KB L2 cache. 
The machine had an Adaptec AHA-2940 SCSI control- 
ler with a single 2.14-GB Conner CFP2105S hard disk. 


5.2 Providing Shares of CPU Time 


To test our implementation of the basic lottery-schedul- 
ing framework, we replicated an experiment from the 
original lottery-scheduling paper (Wal94, Section 5.5). 
We ran five concurrent instances of a CPU-intensive 
program (the dhrystone benchmark [Wei84]) for 200 
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Figure 6: Hierarchical Proportional Sharing of CPU Time. 
Five CPU-intensive tasks, with funding shown in Figure 5, com- 
pete for the CPU. Shown above are the number of iterations 
completed by each task as a function of time. Task B3 sleeps 
for the first half of the test. 

al eeepc cca nae 
seconds using the CPU funding shown in Figure 5. Prin- 
cipal B3 sleeps for the first half of the test, during which 
time its tickets are not active. 

Figure 6 shows the number of iterations accom- 
plished as a function of time for the jobs funded by each 
currency. In all cases, the relative levels of progress of 
the processes match their relative funding levels. When 
B3 awakes, its tickets are reactivated; as a result, the 
other tasks funded by currency B receive reduced CPU 
shares, while the tasks funded by currency A are unaf- 
fected because of the isolation that currencies provide. 


5.3 Providing Memory Shares 


The next experiment tests our prototype’s ability to 
guarantee fixed shares of physical memory. To create 
enough memory pressure to force frequent page recla- 
mation, we limited the accessible memory to 8 MB. 
After subtracting out the pages wired by the kernel as 
well as the desired number of free pages in the system, 
there were approximately 4.2 MB of memory that prin- 
cipals could reserve. We ran four concurrent instances of 
a memory-intensive benchmark; each instance repeat- 
edly reads random 4-KB portions of the same 16-MB 
file into random locations in a 4-MB buffer. This load 
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Figure 7: Providing Hard Memory Shares. Four mem- 
ory-intensive tasks run concurrently on a system with approxi- 
mately 4.2 MB of available memory. Two have guaranteed 
memory shares; two do not. Shown are the number of 4-KB 
pages owned by each process as a function of time. 





keeps the pageout daemon running more or less continu- 
ously. We gave one of the processes a 2-MB memory 
guarantee (500 pages) and another a 1.4-MB guarantee 
(350 pages); the other two processes ran without mem- 
ory reservations. Figure 7 shows the actual memory 
shares of the tasks as a function of time. The tasks with 
hard shares lose pages only when they own more than 
their guaranteed shares. The tasks without memory tick- 
ets end up owning much less memory than the ones with 
guaranteed shares. 


5.4 Providing Shares of Disk Bandwidth 


We tested our implementation of the YFQ algorithm for 
proportional-share disk scheduling by running five con- 
current instances of an I/O-intensive benchmark (iohog) 
that maps a 16-MB file into its address space and 
touches the first byte of each page, causing all of the 
pages to be brought in from disk. Each copy of the 
benchmark used a different file. Throughout the test, 
each process almost always has one outstanding disk 
request. We limited YFQ’s batch size to 2 for this and all 
of our tests to approximate strict proportional sharing. 
We gave one process a 50% hard share of the disk (i.e., 
one-half of the base currency’s hard disk tickets), while 
the other four tasks received the default number of disk 
tickets from their user’s currency. Figure 8 shows the 
number of iterations that each process accomplishes 
over the first 100 seconds of the test. Because one task 
has reserved half of the disk, the other four tasks divide 
up the remaining bandwidth and effectively get a 
one-eighth share each. Thus, the process with the hard 
share makes four times as much progress as the others; 
when it has finished touching all 4096 of its file’s pages, 
the other four have touched approximately 1000 pages 
(a 4.1:1 ratio). 
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Figure 8: Providing Proportional Shares of Disk Bandwidth. 
Five I/O-intensive tasks compete for the disk. One of them 
receives a 50% hard share, while the others receive equal fund- 
ing from their user’s currency and thus divide up the other 50% 
of the bandwidth. Each iteration corresponds to paging in one 
4-KB page of a memory-mapped file. 


5.5 Ticket Exchanges: CPU and Disk Tickets 


To study the impact of ticket exchanges, we first con- 
ducted experiments involving the CPU-intensive dhrys- 
tone benchmark [Wei84] and the I/O-intensive iohog 
benchmark (see Section 5.4). In the first set of runs, we 
gave the benchmarks allocations of 1000 CPU and 1000 
disk tickets from the base currency. We then experi- 
mented with a series of one-for-one exchanges in which 
dhrystone gives iohog n disk tickets in exchange for n 
CPU tickets, where n = 100, 200, ..., 800. To create 
added competition for the resources—as would typically 
be the case on a central server—we ran additional tasks 
(one dhrystone and four iohogs) in the background dur- 
ing each experiment. Each of the extra tasks received the 
standard funding of 1000 CPU and 1000 disk tickets. 
Figure 9 shows the performance improvements of 
the exchanging applications under each exchange, in 
comparison to their performance under the original, 
equal allocations. Dhrystone benefits from all of the 
exchanges, and the degree of its improvement increases 
as it receives additional CPU tickets. Iohog also benefits 
from all of the exchanges, but the degree of its improve- 
ment decreases for exchanges involving more than 500 
tickets. While dhrystone does almost no I/O and can 
thus afford to give up a large number of disk tickets, 
iohog needs to be scheduled in order to make progress, 
and thus the benefit of extra disk tickets is gradually off- 
set by the loss of CPU tickets. However, both applica- 
tions can clearly benefit from this type of exchange, 
which takes advantage of their differing resource needs. 
We also examined the effect of the ticket exchanges 
on the non-exchanging tasks. As discussed in Section 
3.2, the resource rights of these tasks should be pre- 
served, but their actual resource shares may be affected. 
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Figure 9: Performance Improvements from Ticket 


Exchanges. A CPU-intensive task (dhrystone) exchanges disk 
tickets for some of the CPU tickets of an I/O-intensive task 
(iohog). The improvements are with respect to runs in which 
both tasks receive the default ticket allocations. All results are 
averages of five runs. 


Such an effect is especially likely in these experiments, 
because the two benchmarks rely so heavily on different 
resources. For example, dhrystone uses almost no disk 
bandwidth. As a result, the iohogs obtain more band- 
width than they would if the dhrystones were competing 
for the disk. However, when the exchanging iohog 
receives some of the exchanging dhrystone’s disk tick- 
ets, it obtains rights to a portion of this “extra” band- 
width, and the other iohogs thus end up with smaller 
bandwidth shares. Exchanges affect the CPU share of 
the non-exchanging dhrystone in the same way. 
However, the non-exchanging processes should still 
obtain at least the resource shares that they would 
receive if all of the tasks were continuously competing 
for both resources. To verify this, we used 
getrusage (2) to determine each task’s CPU and 
disk usage during the first 100 seconds of each run. The 
results (Fig. 10) show that the minimal resource rights 
of the non-exchanging processes are preserved by all of 
the exchanges. The top graph shows the CPU shares of 
both the exchanging and non-exchanging dhrystones, 
and the bottom graph shows the disk-bandwidth shares 


of the exchanging and non-exchanging iohogs.° 
Because there are seven tasks running during each test, 
the non-exchanging tasks are each guaranteed a 
One-seventh share (approximately 14.3%). The 
non-exchanging iohogs are affected less than the 
non-exchanging dhrystone because each of them loses 
only a portion of the bandwidth gained by the exchang- 
ing iohog. In general, as the number of tasks competing 
for a resource increases, the effect of exchanges on 
non-exchanging tasks should decrease. 


6. The four non-exchanging iohogs have approximately equal shares. 
In each case, the graphed value is the smallest share of the four. 
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Figure 10: Resource Shares under Exchanges. Shown are 
the CPU shares of the exchanging and non-exchanging dhrys- 
tones (fop) and the disk-bandwidth shares of the exchanging 
and non-exchanging iohogs (bottom). The dark portion of each 
bar represents the share guaranteed by the task’s tickets, while 
the full bar indicates its actual share. In each pair, the left bar is 
the exchanging copy, and the right bar is the non-exchanging 
copy. All results are averages of five runs. 


5.6 Ticket Exchanges Between Database 
Applications: Memory and Disk Tickets 


We further experimented with ticket exchanges using 
two simple database applications that we developed 
using the Berkeley DB package [Ols99]. Both applica- 
tions emulate a phone-number lookup server that takes a 
query and returns a number; when run in automatic 
mode, they repeatedly generate random queries and ser- 
vice them. One of the applications (small) has a 4-MB 
database with 70,000 entries, while the other (big) has a 
much larger, 64-MB database with 27° entries. Both 
applications use a memory-mapped file as a cache. 

We ran these applications concurrently for a series 
of 300-second runs. We disabled the update thread for 
the sake of consistency, because its periodic flushing of 
dirty blocks from the applications’ cache files can cause 
large performance variations. To emulate the environ- 
ment on a busy server, we created added memory pres- 
sure—limiting the available memory to 16 MB—and we 
ran four iohogs in the background. After subtracting out 
the pages wired by the kernel and the system’s free-page 
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target, there was approximately 11.1 MB of memory 
that principals could reserve. When small runs alone, it 
uses up to 8 MB as a result of double buffering between 
the filesystem’s buffer cache and its own 4-MB cache. 
With only 70,000 entries, it makes a large number of 
repeated queries, and it should thus benefit from addi- 
tional memory tickets that allow it to cache more of its 
database. On the other hand, big uses a smaller, 500-KB 
cache because it seldom repeats a query; it should bene- 
fit from more disk tickets. 

We started by giving the applications equal alloca- 


tions: 1000 CPU tickets, 1375 hard memory tickets’, 
and 1000 disk tickets, all from the base currency. We 
then experimented with exchanges in which small gives 
up some of its disk tickets for some of big’s memory 
tickets, trying all possible pairs of values from the fol- 


lowing set of exchange amounts: {100, 200, ..., g00}%. 
The iohogs had 1000 CPU and 1000 disk tickets each. 

While the exchanges in Section 5.5 were preset, the 
exchanges in these experiments were proposed and car- 
ried out dynamically using the exch_offer() system 
call (see Section 4.7). Big proposes the exchange as 
soon as it starts running, but small waits until it has 
made 10,000 queries (approximately one-third of the 
way through the run), at which point the exchange is 
carried out. By waiting, small is able to use its original 
disk-ticket allocation to bring a portion of its database 
into memory quickly, at which point it can afford to 
exchange some disk tickets for memory tickets. 

Small benefits from most of the exchanges, includ- 
ing any in which it obtains 400 or more memory tickets. 
It fails to benefit when it gains only 100 memory tickets 
(not shown), or when it gives away a large number of 
disk tickets for 300 or fewer memory tickets (Fig. 11, 
top). Because small can only fit about three-quarters of 
its database in memory with this allocation, it cannot 
afford to give away a large number of disk tickets. When 
small obtains 700 or 800 memory tickets, it can hold all 
of its database in memory, and it thus sees performance 
gains of over 1000 percent (Fig. 11, bottom). Big like- 
wise benefits from most of the exchanges, including any 
in which it obtains disk tickets worth 600 or more. 

It is interesting to note that these applications can- 
not simply specify an exchange ratio, such as two disk 
tickets for every one memory ticket, because what con- 
stitutes an acceptable ratio depends on the number of 
tickets being exchanged. For example, small should not 
accept a ratio of 2 disk for 1 memory if only 100 or 200 


7. Each hard memory ticket from the base currency represents one 
page of physical memory, so 1375 tickets confer a 5.5-MB reservation. 
8. Because these exchanges were carried out by the kernel, the values 
given represent the base value of the tickets exchanged, whereas the 
values given in Section 5.5 are the number of soft tickets exchanged. 
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Figure 11. Results of exchanges in which an application with a 
large working set (big) exchanges memory tickets for some of 
the disk tickets of a similar application with a small working set 
(small. The graphed changes compare the number of requests 
serviced in a 100-s interval after the exchange has occurred 
with the requests serviced during the same interval with no 
exchange. Results are averages of at least five runs. There is a 
different vertical scale for each graph, and the values for big in 
the third graph are scaled by 10 to make them more visible. 


See related work [Sul99b] for graphs of the other exchanges. 


memory tickets are offered, but it should accept 
exchanges with this ratio to obtain 300 or more memory 
tickets. More generally, what constitutes an acceptable 
exchange depends heavily on the environment in which 
the tasks are running. For example, because tasks need 
to wait until a synchronous I/O completes before 
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enqueueing a new one, they receive at most 50% of the 
bandwidth in the absence of prefetching. Therefore, 
without extra tasks competing for the disk, big cannot 
benefit from extra disk tickets, because it already 
obtains 50% of the disk by default. Applications like big 
will need to use negotiators that can assess the current 
system conditions before proposing an exchange. 


6 Related Work 


In addition to lottery scheduling, other frameworks can 
be used to provide proportional-share management of 
multiple resources. In particular, Rialto’s activities 
[Jon97], Eclipse’s reservation domains [Bru98, 
Bru99a], Verghese et al.’s Software Performance Units 
(SPUs) [Ver98], and Banga et al.’s resource containers 
[Ban99] function similarly to currencies in their ability 
to isolate resource principals from each other. 

Reservation domains and resource containers also 
share lottery scheduling’s ability to support hierarchical 
resource management. However, the hierarchies sup- 
ported by reservation domains are limited to a 
tree-shaped structure in which the resource shares of 
non-leaf domains are divided among their children. As 
discussed in Section 2.1, lottery scheduling allows 
resource principals to be funded by more than one cur- 
rency and to thus share the resource rights of multiple 
currencies. Resource containers similarly allow threads 
to be multiplexed over several containers and to receive 
their combined allocations. 

Moreover, most of these alternative frameworks 
only support hard shares; resource principals that lack a 
reservation either share the remaining CPU capacity 
equally (as in Rialto and Eclipse) or are scheduled 
according to a traditional time-sharing scheduling disci- 
pline. Lottery scheduling, on the other hand, can support 
both hard and soft shares. In their prototype implemen- 
tation, resource containers were used with both 
fixed-share CPU guarantees and time-sharing, but they 
could potentially be used to support soft propor- 
tional-share guarantees as well. 

The alternative approaches do provide advantages 
over our lottery-scheduling framework. In particular, 
activities and resource containers offer finer-grained 
resource management, addressing applications such as 
Web servers in which a single thread is associated with 
more than one independent activity. In addition, 
resource containers account for kernel-mode processing 
done on behalf of an activity. We plan to extend our lot- 
tery-scheduling framework to support these features. 

Regardless of the framework used to provide pro- 
portional-share resource management, the need to iso- 
late resource principals from each other necessarily 
involves imposing limits on allocations of the types 


described in Sections 3.1 and 3.3. Principals restricted to 
a particular activity, reservation domain, SPU, or 
resource container cannot obtain more than their group’s 
overall resource rights. If only one principal in a group 
is actively competing for a reserved resource, it will 
receive the entire reservation, even if it would be prefer- 
able for it to receive less than that amount. Mechanisms 
like ticket exchanges would be needed to allow these 
frameworks to provide more flexible resource allocation 
while preserving secure isolation. — 

Verghese et al.’s work on SPUs explicitly addresses 
the need to provide both secure isolation and flexible 
allocation. However, their system starts by giving abso- 
lute resource shares to each SPU, and it gains added 
flexibility by dividing unused portions of these shares 
among SPUs that need additional resources. The origi- 
nal lottery-scheduling framework naturally supports this 
type of resource sharing by deactivating the tickets of 
idle tasks. Our extended framework provides added flex- 
ibility through ticket exchanges and a utility that emu- 
lates the semantics of nice. One advantage of SPUs is 
that they were designed for use with shared-memory 
multiprocessors. Extending the lottery-scheduling 
framework for use with SMPs remains future work. 

Other systems have allowed applications to negoti- 
ate their resource usage with the operating system 
[Jon95, Nob97]. Our extended lottery-scheduling frame- 
work lets applications coordinate their resource usage 
with each other, as well as with the system as a whole. 

Besides Waldspurger’s own prototypes, others have 
implemented portions of the lottery-scheduling frame- 
work [Arp97, Nie97]. Petrou et al. [Pet99] retrofitted 
lottery scheduling into FreeBSD to schedule the CPU, 
extending the framework to better support interactive 
jobs. VINO currently has a small, 10-ms quantum, so 
such extensions have not been needed in our prototype. 
Petrou et al. also suggest an alternative approach to 
overcoming the lower limits that currencies impose. 

As discussed in Section 4.4, our scheme for manag- 
ing memory is a temporary one. The Nemesis operating 
system [Han99] provides a more complete solution that 
also allows applications to obtain guaranteed memory 
shares. Nemesis ensures complete isolation by requiring 
that applications handle their own page faults. 


7 Conclusions 


Our extended lottery-scheduling resource management 
framework gives applications increased flexibility in 
modifying their resource allocations while preserving 
the ability to isolate groups of processes. We believe that 
it could be particularly useful on systems in which many 
users compete for the resources of a central server, as in 
thin-client networks or Web servers used for virtual 
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hosting. Ticket exchanges allow processes to adjust their 
allocations while insulating resource principals that do 
not take part in an exchange, and they enable applica- 
tions to coordinate their resource usage with each other. 
Currency brokers provide secure access controls to cur- 
rencies, while setuid utilities can be used to circumvent 
the default controls in ways that preserve isolation. 

In order for our extended framework to be fully 
effective on large central servers, more work needs to be 
done to develop negotiators that can intelligently carry 
out ticket exchanges on behalf of users and applications. 
Developing such negotiators will be a challenging task, 
but one with potentially significant rewards. 


Availability 

Source code and binaries for the version of VINO used 
in this paper, as well as source code for the test pro- 
grams, can be obtained from ftp://ftp.eecs.har- 
vard.edu/pub/vino/vino-usenix2000. 
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